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NOTE  ON  THE  BINDING. 

BY  CYRIL  DAVENPORT,  F.S.A. 

THE  large  majority  of  the  designs  which  have 
been  used  at  various  times  for  the  decoration 
of  bookbindings  have  had  distinct  relation 
to  the  shape  of  the  binding  itself.  Centre-pieces, 
corner-pieces,  and  borders  of  all  kinds,  from  the  mere 
line  to  the  beautiful  dentelles  of  Derome  le  jeune, 
have,  or  should  have,  their  size,  form,  and  conception 
generally,  in  some  sort  of  accord  or  proportion  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  boards  of  the  book  they  are  in- 
tended to  adorn.  The  same  principle  applies  equally 
to  the  back  of  a  book,  which  may  be  ornamented  as 
forming  one  long  panel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  binding  of  the  life  of  "  James  First  Marquess  of 
Montrose  "  in  this  series,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  divided 
up  into  several  small  panels  following  the  constructive 
lines  of  the  bands  in  which  the  sheets  are  sewn. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  another  division  of  de- 
signs used  in  bookbinding  which  has  little  or  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  details  of  size  or  shape  of  the  book 
itself.  This  division  is  classed  as  "all  over,"  "  diaper," 
or  even  contemptuously  by  some  hypercritical  biblio- 
philes as  the  "  carpet "  style  of  ornamentation. 

The  simplest  type  of  this  sort  of  oramentation  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  books  which  are  covered  all 
over,  sides  and  back,  with  a  semis,  or  symmetrical 
powdering,  of  small  stamps,  or  perhaps  only  one  stamp 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Such  bindings  are, 
however,  rare,  as  the  semis  is  generally  oised  only  as  a 
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Mearne  in  a  perfectly  distinctive  style  of  this  manner 
which  will  surely  take  rank  among  the  most  highly 
esteemed  methods  of  decorating  a  bookbinding.  Al- 
though these  bindings,  as  a  class,  can  never  hold  so  am- 
bitious a  place  as  Mearne's  cottage  bindings,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  very  happy,  particularly  in  their  colour- 
ing, and  they  have  been  largely  imitated  with  conspicu- 
ous success,  not  only  by  Charles  Mearne,  but  by  many 
other  binders  after  him,  as  well  as  by  Dutch  binders. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  Bookbindings,  held  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1891,  one  case  was 
filled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work, 
such  a  collection  of  which  has  never  been  brought  to- 
gether before  or  since.  At  the  same  time,  however 
beautiful  at  first  sight  a  binding  decorated  in  this  style 
may  seem,  we  must  not  forget  that  from  a  designer's 
point  of  view  there  is  really  very  little  design  in  it ; 
indeed,  given  a  few  carefully  chosen  stamps  and  an 
outline  "scheme"  to  fill  in,  an  entirely  inartistic 
person,  quite  unable  to  draw,  can,  with  little  difficulty, 
produce  a  panel  of  such  a  kind.  Such  bindings  then 
must  take  a  lower  place  than  those  in  which  the  de- 
sign is  studiously  fitted  to  a  particular  space.  When 
we  have  once  admitted  this  we  may  safely  turn  to  the 
inferior  kind  of  design,  and  allow  that,  to  an  un- 
educated eye,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fine  "  all  over  " 
binding  would  in  very  many  cases  prove  more  pleasing 
than  a  really  finer  but  less  showy  piece  of  work.  So 
with  this  proviso  we  are  free  to  admire  without  stint 
the  graceful  fillets,  arabesques,  and  silver  flowers  which 
build  up,  over  and  over  again,  these  charming  panels. 

The  leather  that  Samuel  Mearne  used  for  his  "  all 
over"  bindings  was  usually  black  morocco,  but  now 
and  then  he  ventures  on  a  rich  red  ;  the  red,  however, 
is  more  generally  met  with  in  the  case  of  Charles 
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Mearne's  work.  On  most  of  his  bindings  of  this  class 
Samuel  Mearne  makes  full  use  of  a  cleverly  designed 
broad  half-moon  curve  in  outline  with  spiral  ends. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  curve  was  originally  designed 
by  Samuel  Mearne,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  the 
first  master  to  use  it.  It  composes  most  valuably,  and 
has  been  freely  copied  and  modified  by  binders  ever 
since  Mearne's  time,  especially  by  Roger  Payne,  who 
fully  appreciated  its  many  virtues. 

In  some  cases  this  curve  shows  red  upon  a  black 
groundwork,  giving  the  effect  of  an  inlay,  but  Mearne 
never  seems  to  have  used  mosaic  or  inlay  of  other 
leathers  upon  any  of  his  "  all  over  "  bindings,  he  al- 
ways used  stain.  Black  leather  cannot  comfortably 
be  stained  red  in  places,  and  what  has  been  done  is 
that  red  leather  has  been  used  to  bind  the  book,  and 
then  it  has  been  stained  black — which  is  easy — all 
over,  except  in  the  few  small  places  where  the  red 
colour  is  wanted.  The  effect  is  admirable.  In  other 
cases  in  which  red  leather  has  been  used  for  the  binding 
the  curves  and  flowers  are  often  found  stained  black 
individually.  The  presence  of  silver  paint  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  more  decorative  bindings  of  this  class: 
this  paint  has  not  lasted  well,  even  when  it  has  re- 
mained where  originally  put ;  it  has  generally  darkened 
very  much  by  oxidisation.  Whenever  an  example  has 
been  carefully  kept,  the  effect  of  the  rich  black,  deep 
gold,  and  delicate  grey  of  the  silver,  is  certainly  most 
charming.  The  silver  is  probably  silver  shell  applied 
by  hand  with  water,  and  varnished  when  dry.  If  the 
artist  had  only  thought  of  mixing  his  silver  paint  with 
white  of  egg,  and  then  ironing  the  design  with  a  hot 
iron,  he  would  have  solidified  the  albumen  and  pro- 
bably have  produced  a  silver  effect  which  would  have 
lasted  strongly  until  the  present  day. 
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Although  these  bindings  cannot  match  the  accuracy 
or  delicacy  of  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  Le  Gascon, 
they  have  altogether  a  strength  of  design  and  power 
of  colour  to  which  his  work  never  attained.  In  fact  a 
very  fine  example  of  an  "  all  over  "  binding  by  Samuel 
Mearne  can  hold  its  own  in  its  own  class  with  the 
work  of  any  other  bookbinder. 

These  books  are  generally  small,  and  the  example 
reproduced  herewith  covers  a  copy  of  "  A  Discourse  of 
Parliaments,"  printed  in  London  in  1677.  It  is  a 
very  good  example,  rich  and  yet  sober.  The  setting  out 
of  the  design  is  extremely  simple.  A  trellis  outline  is 
marked  by  reversed  curves  of  the  kind  described  above, 
the  diamond-shaped  interstices  being  filled  with  a 
pointille  flower  spray  variously  arranged,  stars  and 
dots.  The  corners  are  filled  with  a  well-designed 
tulip,  and  the  spaces  still  left  are  filled  with  other 
smaller  flowers,  acorns,  arabesques,  stars  and  dots. 
The  leaves  of  the  flower  sprays  are  marked  out  in 
silver,  and  the  acorns  and  larger  curves  of  the  arabesques 
are  distinguished  in  the  same  way. 

Most  of  the  flowers,  sprays,  leaves,  and  arabesques, 
are  taken  from  previous  work  done  by  Mearne,  and 
were  very  likely  designed  by  him  during  his  early  life, 
as  they  occur  frequently  with  small  modifications  on 
the  beautiful  small  mosaics  presumably  bound  by  him 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  All 
these  stamps  were  freely  copied  in  after  time,  but  no 
book  printed  after  1683  can  be  attributed  to  Samuel 
Mearne,  as  he  died  in  that  year. 

The  back  is  divided  into  six  panels,  the  main  orna- 
ment in  each  of  which  is  an  eight-petalled  flower,  in 
which  there  are  left  only  very  slight  traces  of  the 
silver  which  originally  marked  the  alternate  petals. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

« T-^AITHFULLEST  of  faithful  churchmen 
JH  through  the  Rebellion."  These  are  the 
JL  words  in  which  Canon  Overton  admirably 
summarizes  the  life  and  work  of  Dean  Barwick  from 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  that,  by  conscientious  fidelity  to  his  Sovereign, 
and  perilous  and  indefatigable  labours  in  his  cause, 
he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  notable  Royalists. 
John  Barwick  was  a  born  administrator,  for  he  had 
scarcely  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  when  we  find 
him  entrusted  with  the  difficult  duty  of  representing 
his  college  before  the  King  in  Council  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  disputes  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  master  to  succeed  Doctor  Gwin.  His 
able  discharge  of  this  trust  brought  him  into  promi- 
nent notice,  not  only  in  the  University,  but  also 
among  the  Privy  Councillors  before  whom  he  had 
appeared,  and  through  this  he  became  the  trusted 
agent  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  the  chief  medium 
of  communication  between  Charles  the  Second  while 
in  exile  and  his  secret  adherents  in  England.  On 
returning  to  Cambridge  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  and  we  shortly  afterwards  find  him  actively 
engaged  in  forwarding  money  and  plate  from  the 
college  to  the  King  at  Nottingham,  and  outwitting 
Cromwell,  who  had  wind  of  the  design.  Being 
subsequently  turned  out  of  his  college,  with  many 
other  well-known  Royalists,  Barwick  went  to  London 
as  the  secret  agent  of  Charles  the  First,  and  for 
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eight  years  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
King's  friends  in  London  with  Oxford  and  the 
Royalist  camp.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  main- 
tained a  constant  correspondence  with  King  Charles 
II.  until  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned,  when  his 
firmness  and  reticence  defied  all  Bradshaw's  attempts 
either  to  terrorize  or  cajole  him.  His  services  in  the 
Royal  Cause  have  been  justly  described  by  Canon 
Overton  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  " 
as  "  immense,"  but  his  modesty  in  declining  the  high 
rewards  offered  to  him  at  the  Restoration  has  perhaps 
caused  his  name  to  be  less  heard  of  in  the  histories  of 
the  period  than  it  deserves.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  main  characteristic  of  his  life,  his  churchmanship. 
From  the  first  he  recognized  that  the  visible  life  of 
the  Church  was  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  King, 
and  when  the  Church  had  been  abolished  and  the 
King  had  perished,  he  strained  every  nerve,  even  im- 
perilling his  own  life,  in  promoting  the  Restoration. 
The  Church  indeed  fell  into  parlous  case,  for  but  few 
of  the  bishops  were  left,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
succession  would  die  out.  This  possible  result  was 
regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  dissenting  bodies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
other.  To  the  former  it  meant  a  firmer  footing  in 
the  position  they  had  usurped,  to  the  latter  a  reversal 
of  the  Reformation  contingent  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  To  John  Barwick,  who  never 
doubted  the  continuity  of  the  Apostolical  Succession 
in  the  Church  of  England,  the  possibility  of  its  dying 
out  appeared  a  disaster  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and 
we  find  him  for  several  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Restoration  constantly  representing  to  King 
Charles  and  Clarendon  the  urgent  necessity  of  filling 
up  the  rapidly  diminishing  ranks  of  the  Episcopate. 
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And  so  notably  were  his  energies  devoted  to  this  one 
object,  that  he  afterwards  refused  a  bisbopric  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  he  had  fought  for  the  Episcopate 
in  the  hope  of  entering  its  ranks.  Had  he  been 
made  a  bishop,  his  name  would  probably  have  been 
more  widely  known  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  he  possessed  administrative  capacity  that 
left  its  mark  in  every  office  he  held.  At  Durham, 
where  he  remained  rather  less  than  a  year,  he  did 
much  to  renovate  the  fabric  and  restore  the  services, 
and  for  this  cause  he  was  summoned  to  London  to 
undertake,  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  task  of  far  greater 
difficulty  and  of  much  less  emolument,  but  which  he 
discharged  with  equal  zeal  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Lord  Clarendon 
was  greatly  assisted  by  Barwick  in  compiling  his 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion "  ;  there  is,  however,  no 
evidence  of  direct  assistance,  and  the  statement  was 
doubtless  made  on  the  inference  that  the  Chancellor 
must  have  drawn  largely  on  the  letters  he  received 
from  Barwick  between  1649  and  1660. 

In  the  biography  itself  the  author,  Dr.  Peter 
Barwick,  gives  the  particulars  of  his  own  early  life 
and  education,  and  in  the  translator's  preface  the  fol- 
lowing later  details  are  given.  He  was  nominated 
and  presented  to  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1644,  but  of  course  could  not  obtain 
admission.  He  then  became  tutor  to  Ferdinando 
Sacheverell,  of  Old  Hayes  in  Leicestershire,  and  on 
the  early  death  of  his  pupil  received  the  bequest  of 
an  annuity  of  £20  in  token  of  appreciation.  Created 
Doctor  of  Physic  in  1655,  he  settled  in  London  two 
years  later,  and  married  Mrs.  Sayon,  a  merchant's 
widow,  and  near  relation  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Of 
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four  children  only  one  daughter  survived,  who. mar- 
ried Sir  Ralph  Dutton,  of  Sherborn,  Gloucestershire. 
Immediately  after  the  Restoration  he  was  made  one 
of  the  King's  Physicians  in  Ordinary,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  and  his  brother's  faithful  services,  the 
King  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs  (13  Car.  II.) 
an  addition  to  the  arms  of  the  family  of  a  red  rose 
irradiated  with  gold.  This  addition  is  figured  in  the 
shield  beneath  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  partisan  of  Harvey's  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  authority  about  the  smallpox  and  fevers. 
During  the  plague  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  remaining  in  London,  and  discharging  his  duties 
as  a  physician  with  unremitting  energy.  When 
driven  by  the  Fire  from  his  house  near  St.  Paul's,  he 
took  one  near  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Abbey  services,  and  prescribing  and  supplying  medi- 
cines gratis  to  the  poor.  About  1671  he  began  the 
biography  of  his  brother,  which  he  decided  to  write 
in  Latin,  and  in  1691  he  added  the  Appendix  in 
defence  of  the  royal  authorship  of  the  "  Eikon  Ba- 
silike."  This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  so  exhaus- 
tively in  recent  years,  that  the  Appendix  has  been 
omitted  altogether.  In  1694,  owing  to  an  entire 
failure  of  his  eyesight,  which  had  been  weak  for  some 
years,  Dr.  Peter  Barwick  gave  up  his  practice,  and 
lived  in  retirement,  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of 
friends,  of  whom  Dr.  Busby  was  the  most  intimate. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1705,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  long  outlived,  in  St.  Faith's.  Peter  Barwick 
left  three  MS.  copies  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  and 
Hilkiah  Bedford  published  the  one  regarded  as  the 
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final  draught  in  1721.  From  it  he  published  the 
translation  in  1724,  to  which,  in  order  to  meet  criti- 
cism, he  added  a  few  slightly  varying  passages  from 
one  of  the  other  copies.  These,  however,  are  unim- 
portant, and  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition, 
together  with  his  voluminous  "  Appendix  of  Letters 
and  other  Papers."  The  learned  notes  of  the  trans- 
lator have  been  abridged,  but  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  mere  verbal  corrections  the  text  repro- 
duces the  translation  of  the  MS.  deposited  in  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Hilkiah  Bedford,  the  editor  of  the  Life  in  Latin 
and  its  translator,  was  a  nonjuring  divine,  who,  when 
ejected  from  his  rectory  of  Wittering,  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  keeping  a  boarding-house  at 
Westminster  for  the  scholars  of  Westminster  School. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Ken,  and  was  a  busy 
editor  and  translator.  In  1713  he  was  accused  of 
"  writing,  printing,  and  publishing "  a  folio  volume 
entitled  "  The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of 
England  Asserted,"  which  gave  great  offence  at  Court, 
and  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  The  real  author, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  another  nonjuror, 
George  Harbin,  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  Bedford  is  said  to  have  suffered  rather  than  betray 
his  friend.  Bedford  afterwards  became  a  bishop  among 
the  nonjurors,  and  died  in  1724. 

Among  the  many  interesting  sidelights  contained  in 
the  present  biography  are :  Barwick's  final  interview 
with  Bradshaw  (p.  82)  ;  his  views  and  actions  in  the 
matter  of  the  Episcopal  Succession  (pp.  105  seq .) ; 
the  mysterious  conduct  of  General  Monk  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Commonwealth  (pp.  140-148) ;  the 
entertainment  at  the  Dean's  table  of  strangers  who 
attended  prayers  in  Durham  Cathedral  (p.  167),  and 
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the  treatment  to  which  the  restored  clergy  were  occa- 
sionally subjected  (p.  177).  Those  who  relish  un- 
conscious humour  may  find  a  fair  specimen  of  it  at 
the  end  of  p.  1 8 1 . 

G.  F.  B. 
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The  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Barwick,  D.D. 

DR.  JOHN  BARWICK,  whose  life  I  am 
going  to  write,  was  born  April  the  aoth 
Anno  1612,  at  Wetherslack  in  West- 
moreland, a  village  formerly  of  no  great  note,  but 
rendered  famous  in  the  late  troubles,  partly  by  the 
worth  of  this  great  man,  and  his  unshaken  loyalty 
in  the  worst  times,  partly  by  the  glorious  death  of 
Mr.  William  Leybourne,  a  gentleman  also  born 
there,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  almost  from  his  cradle,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  bravely  lost  his  life  for 
the  King  in  the  field  of  battel,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  good  men,  particularly  of  his  dearest  friend 
Mr.  Barwick,  the  rival  of  his  great  virtue ;  who, 
though  not  of  honourable  parentage  (as  his  friend 
Mr.  Leybourne  was,  deriving  his  pedigree  in  a 
right  line  from  an  antient  family  of  that  name) 
yet  was  born  of  honest  parents,  George  Barwick 
and  Jane  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barrow.  This  George  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nich- 
olas, a  descendant  of  the  antient  family  of  the 
Barwicks  of  Fair  Ridg  near  the  little  village  of 
Staveley  in  the  north  part  of  Lancashire. 

The  chief  of  the  Barwick's  family  was  Thomas 
de  Berwick,  who  in  the  reign  of  that  victorious 


prince  King  Edward  the  Third,  had  the  com- 
mand of  all  his  archers,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
strument quoted  out  of  the  archives  by  Sir  John 
Bankes  the  King's  Advocate,  in  one  of  his  argu- 
ments in  the  case  of  ship-money,  published  in 
Rushworth's  "  Collections." 

John  Barwick's  parents  had  but  a  small  estate ; 
yet  by  living  frugally,  and  prudently  managing 
what  little  they  had,  they  decently  bred  up  all 
their  children  (which  were  five  sons,  besides  one 
that  died  young)  and  except  Mr.  Leybourne's 
family,  were  as  charitable  to  the  poor,  as  any  in 
that  neighbourhood;  yet  far  from  running  out 
their  little  fortune,  they  left  behind  them  double 
the  estate  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors, 
without  the  least  imputation  of  any  thing  sordid 
or  undecently  parsimonious  in  their  way  of  living. 
Their  eldest  son  Nicholas,  and  his  brother 
William,  were  bred  up  to  husbandry;  an  art  of 
great  advantage  to  the  publick,  and  of  old  de- 
servedly reckoned  among  those  that  were  called 
Liberal.  These  two  (as  was  but  meet)  at  their 
father's  death  had  each  of  them  left  him  a  several 
farm,  which  they  had  each  of  them  managed  for 
him  during  his  life :  Nicholas  that  of  the  family, 
which  descended  to  him  by  right  of  inheritance ; 
and  William,  one  of 'not  much  less  value,  pur- 
chased by  his  father ;  and  this,  as  some  reward  for 
that  support,  which  the  rest  of  their  brethren  had 
received  from  their  labours :  and  indeed  they  de- 
served a  greater ;  who,  besides  that  love  to  their 
brothers,  and  duty  to  their  parents,  which  they 
shewed  upon  all  occasions,  lived  in  perfect  agree- 
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ment  with  each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  family ; 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  their  great  piety,  and  ex- 
emplary probity  and  goodness,  they  were  famous 
through  all  that  neighbourhood.  The  youngest 
brother  Edward  having  obtained  a  competency  of 
school-learning,  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  put 
apprentice  to  a  herald-painter ;  in  which  business 
he  used  so  much  industry  and  application,  and 
searched  with  such  diligence  into  the  antiquities 
of  families,  and  knowledge  of  their  several  arms, 
that  he  excelled  most  in  that  art.  But  their  parents* 
chief  concern  was,  that  the  two  other  brothers, 
John  and  Peter,  should  be  bred  scholars,  first  in 
the  grammar  schools  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
then  at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.  It 
must  be  owned,  that  while  they  were  kept  at  ob- 
scure mean  schools,  what  thro'  the  neglect  or  the 
ignorance  of  their  masters,  they  were  not  a  little 
retarded  in  the  progress  of  learning.  John  was 
seven  years  older  than  Peter,  and  by  that  means 
was  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  studies,  as  well  by 
his  good  example,  as  his  useful  instructions. 

When  John  (whose  life  I  have  undertaken  to 
write)  had  lost  much  time  under  masters  of  little 
diligence  and  not  much  learning,  and  was  now 
well  grown,  he  was  sent  to  Sedberg  School  in 
Yorkshire,  not  without  hopes,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  that  he  would  there  make  a  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  learning.  His  master  there  was  Mr. 
Gilbert  Nelson,  a  very  good  man,  but  that  he 
did  not  constantly  attend  the  school ;  for  his 
salary  being  not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  family,  he  engaged  also  in  a  cure  of  souls,  to 
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the  great  disadvantage  of  his  scholars.  What 
time  he  could  afford  them,  he  taught  them  Latin 
very  well,  Greek  indifferently:  he  was  a  very 
pleasant  facetious  man,  and  by  his  merry  com- 
ments render' d  so  very  agreeable  what  uses  to 
give  most  uneasiness  in  learning,  that  his  scholars 
became  fond  of  their  books,  though  never  so  hard. 
They  were  wonderfully  delighted,  when  he 
undertook  to  explain  any  of  the  dramatick  poets, 
particularly  Terence  or  Plautus ;  for  whatsoever 
in  them  seemed  difficult  to  the  weaker  capacity 
of  the  boys,  he  expounded  with  so  much  wit  and 
merriment,  that  all  who  had  the  least  ingenuity 
were  extreamly  in  love  with  that  sort  of  learning. 
In  order  also  more  throughly  and  clearly  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  those  poets,  whether  comedians 
or  tragedians,  he  used  to  teach  such  of  his  scholars 
as  he  found  fit  for  it,  to  tread  the  stage  now  and 
then  for  their  diversion,  and  act  the  several  parts 
of  those  plays ;  without  which  kind  of  knowledge 
he  knew  he  might  fit  them  for  the  lives  of  monks 
or  hermits,  but  not  to  bear  any  offices  in  the  State, 
or  perform  the  duties  of  a  civil  life.  Among  such 
as  were  most  skilful  in  acting  plays,  he  took 
greatest  delight  in  John  Barwick,  and  was 
mightily  pleased  to  see  him  act  so  much  to  the 
life  the  part  of  Hercules  raving  in  the  tragedy,  as 
to  gain  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  This 
shewed  that  our  young  scholar  had  now  laid  aside 
childish  sports,  and  was  fit  to  converse  with  men, 
before  he  left  school ;  for  Hercules's  buskins  (as 
the  proverb  says)  are  not  fit  for  children.  But  he 
never  suffered  these  diversions  to  interrupt  the 
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steady  course  of  piety,  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
markably accustomed  from  his  childhood. 

And  now  at  last  being  fit  for  the  University,  in 
the  year  1631.  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
admittted  in  St.  John's  College,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Fothergil,  who 
long  surviv'd  his  dear  pupil ;  and  who  not  only 
instructed  him  in  learning  and  good  manners,  but 
also  supported  him  in  his  necessities;  good  offices 
which  his  pupil  afterwards  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, as  will  be  mentioned  more  at  large  in  its 
proper  place.  Under  the  care  of  this  his  most 
loving  tutor,  John  Barwick  spared  no  pains,  nor 
declined  any  study,  to  render  himself  capable  of 
serving  the  publick,  which  was  his  chief  aim. 
Nor  yet  was  he  so  wholly  wedded  to  his  studies, 
but  that  at  leisure  hours  he  would  frequently  re- 
create himself  with  bodily  exercises,  and  those 
violent  enough,  such  as  pitching  the  bar,  and 
playing  at  football ;  at  the  latter  of  which  having 
once  the  ill  fortune  to  break  the  collar-bone  of 
one  of  his  fellow  collegians,  he  was  all  his  life 
after  so  heartily  concerned  for  this  mischance, 
that  though  the  bone  was  well  set,  and  soon  per- 
fectly cured,  yet  he  would  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  play  at  football  more ;  so  far  was  he  from 
the  inhumanity  of  those,  who  have  no  sense  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  Sometimes  he  would 
temper  his  severer  studies  with  softer  recreations, 
particularly  with  musick,  deservedly  accounted 
one  of  the  Liberal  arts,  and  that  which  sweetens 
as  well  as  adorns  all  the  rest ;  yet  no  one  had  a 
greater  abhorrence  of  that  execrable  musick, 
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which  ministers  to  lewdness  and  intemperance. 
That  in  which  he  delighted  was  chast,  severe, 
sober,  holy ;  and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to 
bear  his  part  in  singing  forth  God's  praises  in  the 
publick  choir,  with  a  sweetness  of  melody  equal 
to  that  fervency  of  devotion,  wherewith  he  daily 
celebrated  them  in  his  closet.  To  this  study, 
which  adds  so  much  life  and  ornament  to  Divine 
worship,  he  was  always,  by  his  example  as  well 
as  advice,  endeavouring  to  persuade  such  of  his 
fellow  collegians  of  the  younger  sort,  as  their 
voices,  their  age,  and  their  genius  rendered  cap- 
able thereof:  nor  did  he  repent  to  have  studied 
himself,  what  he  found  so  useful  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  choir,  when  he  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  government  of  a  cathedral. 

He  was  hardly  made  bachelor  of  arts,  before  he 
was  thought  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  affairs  of  the  college  of  no  little  im- 
portance ;  for  King  Charles  the  First,  always 
most  studious  of  preserving  peace  and  concord 
among  his  subjects,  having  heard,  that  there  was 
like  to  be  a  fatal  contest  in  that  college,  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  new  master  into  the 
place  of  Dr.  Gwin,  then  lately  deceas'd,  con- 
descended to  use  his  pious  endeavours  to  stifle  the 
mischief  in  the  birth  ;  and  to  that  purpose  ordered 
the  cause  to  be  brought  before  himself,  e'er  the 
difference  had  taken  too  deep  root.  To  attend 
this  hearing  before  the  King  in  Council,  and  use 
the  best  means  he  could,  that  the  college  should 
suffer  nothing  from  either  of  the  contending 
parties,  Sir  Barwick  (to  give  him  the  stile  of  his 


degree)  was  deputed  by  the  rest  of  his  collegians, 
with  power  to  act  as  their  proctor,  and  instructions 
proper  to  the  occasion.  This  trust  he  discharged 
so  faithfully,  and  so  much  to  the  service  of  the 
college,  that  he  thereby  gained  in  the  University 
the  affection  of  all  such  as  rejoiced  to  see  those 
sparks  of  civil  discord  extinguished,  e'er  they 
could  break  out  into  open  flames.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  his  own  college,  that  he  obtained  hereby 
the  reputation  of  great  ability,  but  even  among  the 
Privy-Counsellors,  and  chief  ministers  of  State, 
to  whom  from  that  time  he  began  to  be  known ; 
and  by  managing  the  affairs  of  one  college, 
learning  to  dispatch  publick  business,  he  paved 
the  way  to  those  important  negotiations,  wherein 
he  was  afterwards  employed,  so  much  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  King  and  country.  Yet  some  of  his 
fellow  collegians,  though  not  very  many,  who  had 
been  too  busy  in  fomenting  those  disputes,  were 
incens'd  against  him  for  some  time,  merely  for 
disappointing  their  ill  designs.  However  they 
did  not  so  much  as  endeavour  to  hinder  his  being 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  college,  after  he  had  done  it 
so  signal  a  piece  of  service.  These  in  their  own 
nature  were  not  ill  men ;  yet  they  had  a  more 
favourable  opinion  than  they  ought  of  the  attempts 
of  those,  who  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  the 
pretence  of  promoting  a  purer  reformation,  soon 
after  disjointed  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitu- 
tion both  in  Church  and  State ;  from  whom,  in 
reward  of  that  excessive  candor,  they  obtained 
only  this  favour;  that  on  their  refusal  to  come 
into  all  the  measures  of  these  reformers,  and  sub- 
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scribe  implicitly  to  all  they  did,  they  received 
little  milder  treatment  from  them,  than  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  himself,  or  any  other  loyalists,  who  had 
opposed  their  seditious  practices  with  all  their 
power:  for  after  some  years,  a  tribe  of  subtle 
turncoats  of  the  Puritan  faction,  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  all  those  sects,  who  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First,  abusing  the  clemency  of  that 
Prince,  and  the  lenity  (not  to  say  easiness)  of 
Archbishop  Abbot,  had  secretly  undermined  and 
plotted  the  ruin  of  the  most  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  best  constituted  church  in  the  world,  now  at 
length  began  openly  and  barefaced  to  attack  both, 
and  to  carry  on  their  designs  with  a  high  hand : 
for  they  had  got  not  only  friends  in  the  Church, 
but  patrons  even  in  the  King's  Cabinet ;  and  with 
a  specious  shew  of  piety,  had  impos'd  on  the 
credulity  of  many  good  persons,  endowed  with  no 
great  penetration,  and  drawn  them  over  to  their 
party.  And  now,  because  the  two  Universities, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  reformers,  were  not  enough 
infected  with  this  contagion,  they  employed  all 
their  endeavours  to  intoxicate  them  yet  farther : 
the  faction  had  at  that  time  (as  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  they  had  always  had) 
some  learned  and  good  men  too  much  addicted  to 
them,  even  among  those  that  bore  office  in  the 
Universities;  of  whose  credit  and  reputation  at 
least,  if  not  also  of  their  assistance,  they  made  too 
much  use,  with  odious  titles  to  blacken,  and  ex- 
pose to  the  malice  of  the  ignorant  populace,  all 
such  as  constantly  served  God  according  to  the 
primitive  way  (who  were  always  the  greater,  and 
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in  King  Charles  the  First's  time,  much  the  great- 
est part  of  both  Universities)  representing  them  as 
Popishly  affected ;  whereas  they  had  the  utmost 
aversion  from  all  innovations  in  doctrine  what- 
soever. They  themselves  in  the  mean  time  (who 
laid  so  heavy  a  charge  against  men  of  the  nicest 
probity,  that  worshipped  God  in  the  primitive 
way)  took  pains  to  impugn  and  refute  the  modern 
doctrines  of  the  Papists,  by  such  as  were  yet  more 
modern,  fetch'd  from  churches  not  well  reformed. 
Mr.  Barwick  was  not  ashamed  to  take  part  with 
those,  who  took  part  with  the  primitive  bishops 
and  catholick  fathers  of  the  Church,  tho'  now 
rendered  odious  to  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  and 
together  with  so  many  extraordinary  persons, 
very  famous  for  their  piety  and  learning,  strenu- 
ously to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  maintain  the 
peace,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  the  whole 
Catholick  Church.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  very  good  men  should  be  used  with  hardship 
by  such  as  were  not  bad,  and  the  greater  part  by 
the  less;  and  this  merely  to  gratify  those,  who 
were  enemies  to  both,  and  had  destin'd  them  all 
without  exception,  as  so  many  victims,  to  one 
common  destruction.  In  the  mean  time  these 
good  men,  alas !  too  credulous,  with  vain  hopes 
of  I  know  not  what  golden  age  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Parliament  then  going  to  meet,  persisted 
to  deceive  not  only  themselves,  but  as  many  as 
they  could  of  the  young  scholars,  even  of  other 
colleges,  as  well  as  of  those  of  which  themselves 
were  heads.  One  of  them,  a  venerable  old  man 
of  an  exemplary  good  life,  sent  for  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
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Barwick's,  though  not  of  his  own  college,  who 
had  hitherto  constantly  frequented  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this 
manner. 

"  I  wonder  that  your  tutor,  no  ill  man  in  other 
respects,  does  not  yet  abstain  from  that  form  of 
worship,  which  he  must  needs  know  will  be  dis- 
agreeable to  our  excellent  Parliament,  and  not 
very  acceptable  to  God  himself"  (for  Mr.  Bar- 
wick,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  college,  and 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  used  to  worship  God  by 
bowing  towards  the  east.)  "  But  be  you  careful," 
says  he,  "to  steer  your  course  clear  of  the  dangerous 
rock  of  every  error,  whether  it  savour  of  the  im- 
piety of  Arminianism,  or  of  the  superstition  of 
Popery." 

Upon  this  advice  the  unhappy  young  man  im- 
mediately began  to  warp  towards  the  Puritans, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  chaplain,  in 
his  new  way  of  worship,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  rebels'  fleet ;  but 
the  person  himself  who  gave  him  this  ill  advice, 
was  afterwards  very  ill  treated,  even  by  those  in 
whose  favour  he  had  done  it.  Mr.  Barwick  was 
something  concerned  at  these  reproaches  from  his 
friends,  as  little  as  he  was  ever  moved  with  those 
of  his  enemies :  indeed  it  was  his  constant  custom 
to  return  with  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power 
whatever  ill  was  spoken  against  him  by  any  one. 

That  unhappy  Parliament,  from  which  such 
great  hopes  were  conceived  by  these  candid  gen- 
tlemen, not  to  say  credulous  to  their  own  hurt, 
had  not  sat  long,  before  they  began  to  attempt 
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innovations,  to  throw  all  things  into  confusion,  to 
invade  the  liberty  of  every  good  subject,  and  even 
some  of  their  lives,  especially  those  two  great 
men,  William  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Thomas  Earl  of  StrafFord,  L.  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, whose  praises  will  be  celebrated  in  all  ages 
for  their  prudence,  piety,  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  born  to  succour  their  afflicted  country.  These 
two  consummate  statesmen,  who  under  the  best 
of  kings  had  hitherto  restrained  within  some 
bounds  the  madness  of  those  seditious  men  furiously 
raging  against  Church  and  State,  are  now  to  be 
offered  up  as  sacrifices  to  their  outrageous  violence, 
lest  their  Prince,  whom  the  rebels  had  devoted  to 
destruction,  should  receive  any  counsel  from  them 
in  his  arduous  affairs,  or  any  consolation  in  his 
adversity.  After  this  the  faction  rave  with  the 
greatest  impudence  against  the  King  himself,  dis- 
charge whole  loads  of  scandal  upon  his  sacred 
head,  and  in  their  infamous  libels,  called  Remon- 
strances, stuff'd  with  all  sorts  of  lies,  and  pub- 
lished in  print,  expose  to  the  common  people's 
hatred,  a  Prince  above  all  encomiums  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  trample  the  royal  authority  under 
their  feet :  nor  content  with  this  they  raise  forces 
against  his  Majesty  from  all  quarters,  and  charge 
him  in  the  field  sword  in  hand  :  they  make  them- 
selves masters  of  his  castles  and  forts,  seize  upon 
his  fleet,  and  plunder  his  exchequer.  And  now 
to  make  all  possible  opposition  against  a  rebellion 
that  ravaged  with  so  much  fury,  was  the  duty  of 
all  good  subjects,  who  had  a  just  regard  for  their 
antient  constitution,  for  the  best  of  kings,  for  the 
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religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  for  all  their  sacred 
and  civil  interests.  Among  these  Mr.  Barwick 
resolved  not  to  perform  his  duty  by  halves.  And 
first  in  concert  with  the  most  considerable  of  the 
King's  friends  in  the  University,  he  took  care,  for 
his  Majesty's  support,  to  transmit  to  him  what 
little  money  could  be  raised  in  the  several  colleges, 
out  of  their  moderate  incomes,  and  what  plate 
had  been  at  any  time  bestowed  upon  them  for 
the  use  of  each  society,  by  the  bounty  of  their 
benefactors.  But  this  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out first  outwitting  Cromwell,  who  had  been  ap- 
priz'd  of  their  design  by  some  of  the  townsmen 
of  Cambridge  (by  whose  interest  he  had  been 
chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  that  town)  and 
with  a  disorderly  band  of  peasants  on  foot,  lay  in 
wait  for  the  rich  booty  at  a  place  called  Lowler 
Hedges,  betwixt  Cambridge  and  Huntington. 
But  Mr.  Barwick  and  some  other  select  persons 
of  the  University,  to  whose  care  and  prudence  the 
management  of  this  important  affair  was  com- 
mitted, having  got  intelligence  of  Cromwell's 
way-laying  them,  send  away  the  royal  supply 
through  by-roads,  convoy'd  by  a  small  party  of 
horse,  that  very  night  in  which  Cromwell  with 
his  foot  beset  the  common  road,  or  else  the  spoil 
had  the  next  morning  certainly  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  He  that  was  made  choice  of  to 
conduct  this  expedition,  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Barnaby  Oley,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  very 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  by-ways,  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  He  was  president  of 
Clare-Hall  j  and  none  more  proper  to  be  the 
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messenger  of  the  University's  duty  and  affection 
to  their  most  gracious  Sovereign  and  dearest 
country :  for  I  question  whether  Cambridge  ever 
bred  a  person  of  more  learning,  accompanied  with 
so  great  modesty,  and  such  an  exemplary  holiness 
of  life.  Under  the  protection  of  God's  good  pro- 
vidence he  arrived  safe  at  Nottingham,  where  he 
had  the  honour  to  lay  at  his  Majesty's  feet  this 
small  testimony  and  earnest  of  the  University's 
loyalty  at  that  very  time,  when  the  royal  standard 
was  set  up  in  the  castle  there,  summoning  the 
King's  good  subjects  from  all  parts  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  faith  and  true  allegiance. 

These  things  were  transacted  at  that  time, 
when  that  incomparable  Prince  too  justly  com- 
plain'd,  "  that  his  rebel  subjects  had  not  left  him 
out  of  his  revenues  enough  to  preserve  him  from 
starving."  This  glorious  undertaking  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  send  some  relief  to  the  King,  not  long 
since  incircled  with  the  rays  of  Majesty,  but  now 
almost  ready  to  perish  for  want,  exceedingly 
galled  the  arch-rebel  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Parliament  of  that  faction,  who  would  have 
destroyed  the  King  either  by  sword  or  famine, 
though  he  had  deserv'd  more  of  them  all,  than 
any  of  his  royal  ancestors ;  and  they  had  actually 
engaged  their  allegiance  to  him  by  more  than  one 
oath :  and  this  that  very  King,  whose  Majesty 
they  most  solemnly  undertook  to  exalt  and  render 
far  more  glorious  over  all  the  world,  than  it  had 
ever  yet  been :  thus  imposing  upon  the  ignorant 
multitude  with  their  holy  frauds  and  delusions, 
lest  they  should  not  run  headlong  enough,  not 
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only  upon  their  own  ruin,  but  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  best  of  kings. 

For  this  reason  Cromwell,  inferior  to  none  in 
watching  and  employing  all  opportunities  to  ruin 
his  country,  when  he  perceiv'd  himself  over- 
reach'd  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Cambridge  gen- 
tlemen, began  to  be  extremely  exasperated  and 
enraged,  and  resolved  to  make  the  University  pay 
dearly  for  daring  to  perform  this  duty  to  their 
distressed  Sovereign ;  for  out  of  the  seven  Asso- 
ciated Counties  (as  they  were  called)  which  partly 
by  fraud  and  fair  words  he  had  enticed,  and 
partly  by  terror  and  force  he  had  compelled  into 
this  wicked  confederacy,  he  mustered  up  a  pack 
of  most  insolent  wretches,  and  quartered  them 
upon  Cambridge,  as  their  chief  garrison  and  ren- 
dezvous; subjugating  to  the  controul  of  every 
pitiful  common  soldier,  all  the  best  and  most 
learned  men  in  the  University,  even  those  vener- 
able persons  already  sinking  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  many  years,  as  much  as  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  this  new  tyranny.  Being  thus  attended 
with  a  company  of  hair-brain'd  mad  fellows,  not 
unworthy  of  their  leader,  he  commits  the  utmost 
barbarities  against  the  several  colleges,  breaks 
open  their  gates  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night, 
and  lets  in  bands  of  armed  ruffians,  prepared  to 
murther  the  whole  society  at  one  blow,  upon  the 
least  signal  that  should  be  given  them  by  their 
mad  commander:  they  take  possession  as  they 
please  of  every  private  chamber :  they  pull  down 
the  walls,  and  bum  all  the  wood  work  of  the 
libraries,  and  making  plunder  of  the  books,  sell 


them  for  a  tenth  part  of  their  value.  The  groves, 
and  arbours,  and  hedges  in  the  publick  college- 
walks  they  cut  down  like  so  many  copses  design'd 
for  no  other  use ;  and  securing  with  guards  and 
broken  gates  all  the  passages  out  of  the  town, 
they  shut  up  within  it,  as  in  a  larger  prison,  all 
the  members  of  the  University,  except  those  (not 
a  few)  whom  they  more  closely  confined  in  dun- 
geons, lest  they  should  have  any  benefit  of  the 
open  air,  infected  as  it  was  but  too  much  with 
the  stench  and  vermine  of  so  many  nasty  soldiers. 
All  the  Heads  of  Houses,  together  with  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  solemnly  assembled  in  Consistory, 
they  detained  their  prisoners  till  midnight,  though 
most  of  them  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  that 
in  very  cold  weather  ;  because  they  would  not 
give  their  votes  in  their  favour,  but  most  expresly 
and  unanimously  voted  against  them,  resolved 
rather  to  perish  with  hunger  and  cold,  than  give 
the  least  countenance  to  their  rebellion;  and  at 
last,  as  it  were  with  one  blow  to  destroy  the 
whole  University,  they  banish  from  its  Senate, 
and  from  their  several  colleges  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  and  Law,  famous  for  their 
learning  over  all  the  world,  together  with  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  about  two  hundred  more  of 
their  most  considerable  and  learned  men,  and  put 
blockheads  for  the  most  part,  and  senseless  scoun- 
drels in  their  places.  They  likewise  turn  out  of 
the  University  many  other  extraordinary  persons 
of  the  same  order,  whom  their  cruel  usage  of 
these  had  not  been  able,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  to 
frighten  from  their  duty  to  God  and  the  King, 
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and  that  after  they  had  plunder' d  them  of  every 
thing  except  their  good  conscience.  But  Mr. 
Barwick,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  tragedy, 
together  with  others  of  the  University,  groaning 
under  the  same  yoak  of  tyranny,  and  each  taking 
a  particular  account  of  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
college,  gave  a  distinct  narrative  of  all  these  bar- 
barities, and  under  the  title  of  "  Querela  Can- 
tabrigiensis,  or  the  University  of  Cambridge's 
Complaint,"  got  it  printed  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
Richard  Royston  a  bookseller  of  London,  who 
did  great  service  to  his  King  and  country,  by 
printing  and  dispersing  in  the  most  difficult  times, 
books  written  in  defence  of  the  Royal  Cause. 
And  indeed,  before  this  "Complaint"  of  the 
destruction  of  the  University,  breath'd  out  as  her 
last  dying  groans,  and  sent  abroad  among  the 
people,  Mr.  Barwick  had  also  published  another 
work,  little  in  bulk,  but  of  great  learning,  written 
by  him,  and  some  other  very  learned  Cantabri- 
gians, and  fortified  with  irrefragable  arguments 
against  that  wicked  association,  which  the  rebels 
styPd  the  National  Covenant,  and  intitled  "  Cer- 
tain Disquisitions,"  &c.  But  the  faction,  who 
had  too  much  interest  in  preventing  the  publica- 
tion of  this  piece,  having  got  intelligence  thereof, 
sent  their  messengers  unexpectedly  to  the  press, 
and  seizing  upon  the  impression,  committed  it 
immediately  to  the  flames ;  yet  some  few  copies 
of  it,  privately  conceal'd  by  the  booksellers,  are 
still  extant.  They  who  joined  in  the  writing  of 
this  paper,  besides  Mr.  Barwick,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lacy  of  St.  John's  College,  were  Mr.  Isaac 
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Barrow  of  Peter-House;  Mr.  Seth  Ward  of 
Sidney  College ;  Mr.  Edmund  Baldero,  and  Mr. 
William  Quarles  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  that 
incomparable  disputant  against  the  schismaticks 
Mr.  Peter  Gunning  of  Clare-Hall,  each  of  whom 
undertook  his  particular  share  of  this  wicked 
Covenant  to  confute,  and  bringing  his  part  of  the 
work  to  Mr.  Gunning's  chamber,  there  they  all 
conferred  and  agreed  upon  the  whole. 

Nor  would  the  rest  of  the  University  have 
doubted  to  give  their  publick  approbation  to  this 
writing,  by  confirming  it  in  a  general  congrega- 
tion of  their  whole  body,  but  that  they  were 
hinder' d  by  that  venerable  person,  who  had  be- 
fore, as  was  mentioned  above  (p.  10.)  corrupted  a 
very  hopeful  youth,  and  dear  pupil  of  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's,  to  the  manifest  injury  both  of  the  young 
scholar  and  his  tutor,  and  the  offence  of  every 
good  man,  medling  where  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  who  at  this  time  presiding  over  the  Univer- 
sity as  Vice-Chancellor,  would  permit  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  this  writing  to  be  propos'd  in  the 
Regent-House,  whether  (as  many  thought)  that 
he  was  no  friend  to  these  Arminians  (as  the  com- 
pilers of  that  tract  were  calumniously  stiled, 
though  not  the  least  addicted  to  any  sect  what- 
ever) or  rather  (as  he  himself  gave  out)  that  he 
apprehended,  such  a  step  might  bring  upon  the 
University  what  the  rebels  at  that  time  threatned 
to  some  of  their  greatest  men  and  most  learned 
heads  (such  as  Dr.  William  Beale,  Dr.  Edward 
Martin,  and  Dr.  Richard  Stern)  transportation 
into  the  Isles  of  America,  or  even  to  the  barba- 
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rous  Turks :  for  these  great  men,  and  several 
other  very  eminent  divines  were  kept  close  pri- 
soners in  a  ship  on  the  Thames,  under  the 
hatches,  almost  killed  with  stench,  hunger,  and 
watching,  and  treated  by  the  senseless  mariners 
with  more  insolence,  than  if  they  had  been  the 
vilest  slaves,  or  had  been  confin'd  there  for  some 
infamous  robbery  or  murther.  Nay  one  Rigby, 
a  scoundrel  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  Parliament 
rebels,  did  at  that  time  expose  these  venerable 
persons  to  sale,  and  would  actually  have  sold  them 
for  slaves,  if  any  one  would  have  bought  them. 
And  indeed  the  reverend  Vice-Chancellor  had 
but  too  much  reason  to  be  concerned  for  the 
publick  buildings  of  the  University,  and  even  for 
the  lives  of  its  members,  both  at  that  time  in  no 
little  danger  from  a  wicked  race  of  men,  or  rather 
of  beasts  in  men's  shape.  Yet  these  generous 
souls  were  ashamed  of  the  old  man's  timorous- 
ness,  which  in  their  opinion  was  far  more  than 
there  was  occasion  for,  though  afterwards  he  be- 
haved himself  like  a  good  subject.  And  it  in- 
creas'd  their  concern  for  his  want  of  courage, 
that  after  a  few  years  the  University  of  Oxford, 
by  a  publick  decree  of  their  Senate,  confirmed  a 
like  paper  of  very  weighty  reasons  drawn  up 
against  the  same  unrighteous  Covenant.  A  very 
heroick  act  this  indeed,  and  that  in  a  conjuncture 
of  time  not  much  different  from  this  of  their 
sister  University;  only  that  these  most  violent 
reformers  began  then  to  act  with  a  little  more 
temper,  and  to  be  mad  under  some  rule,  no  longer 
contriving  how  to  destroy  whatever  belonged 
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either  to  the  University  in  general,  or  to  each 
member  thereof  in  particular ;  but  to  preserve  it 
for  themselves,  that  there  might  be  something 
left  for  them  to  be  masters  of,  when  at  last  they 
should  possess  themselves  of  all  the  three  king- 
doms. Yet  they  pursued  with  equal  hatred  at 
least,  if  not  with  equal  madness,  all  in  general, 
whether  Cantabrigians  or  Oxonians,  who  paid  an 
equal  duty  to  their  most  excellent  Prince,  and 
regard  to  our  antient  constitution,  and  with  an 
equal  degree  of  piety  and  affection,  were  not 
afraid  to  assert  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  purest  part  of  the  Catholick  Church, 
according  to  the  different  conjuncture  of  time, 
with  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  or  even  the  effusion 
of  their  blood,  but  certainly  with  the  inevitable 
forfeiture  of  their  estates.  And  however  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  the 
precedence  in  this  most  noble  conflict,  as  the 
posture  of  affairs  and  situation  of  the  enemy  gave 
them  occasion  to  fall  upon  and  oppress  her  first, 
and  her  an  opportunity  of  shewing  others  an 
illustrious  example  of  forsaking  all  for  Christ : 
yet  in  this  glorious  race  she  was  followed  with 
great  alacrity  by  her  sister  Oxford,  who  if  she 
had  been  called  to  it,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
as  ready  to  have  led  the  way.  It  is  well  known, 
that  both  Universities  espoused  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  King  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
lives. 

After  this  vindication  of  the  Royal  Cause 
against  the  impious  pretences  of  the  rebellion 
had  been  drawn  up  at  Cambridge,  those  excel- 
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lent  persons  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  now 
divide  their  endeavours  for  the  service  of  their 
country.  Most  of  them,  with  several  others  of 
the  University,  men  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
being  turned  out  of  their  colleges,  repair'd  to  the 
Royal  camp,  to  do  their  distressed  Prince  what 
service  they  could :  but  Mr.  Barwick  went  to 
London,  the  chief  garison  of  the  enemy,  and 
long  conceaPd  himself  in  that  great  city,  as  in  a 
great  wood,  sagacious  and  quick-sighted  as  the 
rebels  were  to  spy  into  all  places,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those,  who  are  meditating  against 
the  Government  some  dangerous  plot,  and  in- 
famous beyond  the  example  of  former  ages.  In 
this  rebellious  city,  where  yet  there  lived  many 
very  honest  men,  and  hearty  favourers  of  the 
Royal  Cause,  he  had  the  management  of  the 
King's  affairs,  and  as  a  secret  spy,  carried  on  a 
private  correspondence  betwixt  London  and  Ox- 
ford, where  the  King's  head  quarters  were;  on 
the  one  hand  communicating  to  his  Majesty  all 
the  designs  and  endeavours  of  the  rebels,  and 
conveying  his  royal  orders  and  commands  on  the 
other:  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary 
prudence  and  sagacity,  little  regarding  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  which  was  in  continual  danger,  so 
that  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  afflicted 
country,  then  almost  ready  to  expire  under  the 
cruel  oppression  of  wicked  men.  That  he  might 
carry  on  this  negotiation  with  more  safety  and 
convenience,  he  gets  first  into  the  family  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Morton  Lord  Bishop  of 
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Durham,  then  residing  in  Durham  House  in 
London,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  who  had  a 
very  great  affection  for  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Under  that  most  excellent  and  holy  prelate, 
qualities  which  procured  him  the  worse  treat- 
ment from  the  rebels,  Mr.  Barwick  very  willingly 
undertook  this  province ;  because  together  with 
his  holy  function  he  was  able  to  manage  the 
King's  affairs  more  covertly,  and  less  liable  to 
suspicion :  not  that  the  palace  of  this  bishop  could 
be  secure  from  the  eyes  of  the  rebels'  emissaries, 
who  were  always  watching  to  do  mischief  to  the 
publick;  seeing  that  the  bishop  himself  could 
have  no  protection  against  the  madness  of  those 
enthusiasts,  neither  from  his  great  learning,  nor 
from  his  extraordinary  piety,  nor  from  his  vener- 
able grey  hairs;  but  because  in  that  spacious 
house  he  had  an  opportunity  of  more  easily  hid- 
ing whatever  cyphers  he  had  relating  to  the 
King's  business :  and  also  being  very  studious  of 
Christian  simplicity,  he  was  hence  always  fur- 
nished with  a  true  as  well  as  a  convenient  answer 
(if  he  should  be  questioned  by  the  rebels,  what 
business  he  had  in  London)  that  he  performed 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  that  most  reverend  pre- 
late. For  this  was  both  then  his  firm  resolution, 
and  what  he  afterwards  always  religiously  ob- 
served, whenever  he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
either  to  answer  all  their  questions  with  the  strict- 
est truth,  or  to  make  them  no  answer  at  all ;  for 
he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  if 
taken  at  any  time,  to  clear  himself  with  fictitious 
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and  made  excuses,  or  do  anything  that  should 
clash  with  the  sincerity  of  the  Gospel,  lest  Chris- 
tianity should  suffer  by  his  means.  He  resolved 
rather  with  silence  to  answer  all  their  captious 
and  ensnaring  questions,  how  much  soever  he 
might  suffer  by  it,  than  hazard  the  least  damage 
to  the  publick  by  an  answer  not  duly  weighed. 

After  he  had  taken  up  his  lodging  in  Durham 
House,  his  next  business  was,  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  acquaintance  and  affection  of  those, 
whom  (as  he  was  a  person  of  great  penetration) 
he  knew  to  be  in  some  measure  favourers  of 
such,  as  set  themselves  up  for  reformers,  but  had 
not  yet  wholly  imbib'd  all  their  madness;  or  if 
they  had,  yet  had  not  an  utter  aversion  to  every 
antidote  against  it :  and  they  were  such  for  the 
most  part,  as  far  surpassing  the  rest  of  the  faction 
in  estate,  or  honour,  or  credit  with  the  party,  the 
rebel-crowd  were  fond  of  owning  and  following 
as  their  chiefs.  Of  this  number  two  of  the  most 
considerable  were  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  a 
Welch  gentleman  of  great  estate  and  interest  in 
his  country,  a  lieutenant  general  of  much  renown 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  general  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  Colonel  Roger  Pope,  the  son  in  law 
of  Mitton,  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Parliament 
cause,  both  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  a 
loyal  party  of  Welch  gentlemen,  did  great  service 
to  his  oppressed  country,  with  the  loss  of  a  plen- 
tiful estate,  and  the  ruin  of  a  very  noble  seat. 
But  Colonel  Pope  was  no  sooner  returned  to  his 
duty  to  the  King,  but  he  died  of  the  plague  that 
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raged  at  that  time,  to  the  very  great  loss  of  his 
country :  for  he  was  a  person  of  a  generous  mind, 
and  now  at  last  began  to  be  very  well  affected  to 
the  Royal  Cause.  When  these  two  great  men 
had  swerved  from  their  duty  and  fidelity  to  the 
King,  it  was  most  probably  Mr.  Barwick,  who 
brought  them  back  to  their  allegiance ;  and  both 
having  been  admitted  into  the  most  secret  coun- 
cils of  the  rebels,  he  learnt  many  things  from 
them,  which  it  was  very  much  for  his  Majesty's 
interest  to  know. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Barwick,  in  prosecution  of  his 
secret  endeavours  to  promote  the  King's  service, 
make  use  only  of  the  help  of  such,  as  by  his  salu- 
tary Christian  advice,  and  his  illustrious  example 
of  primitive  piety  he  had  either  brought  back  to 
their  duty,  when  strayed  from  it,  or  confirmed 
therein,  when  wavering;  but  he  also  procured 
the  assistance  of  those,  who  were  perhaps  from 
the  beginning,  like  himself,  very  heartily  affected 
to  the  King,  but  that  so  privately  and  unsus- 
pected, as  to  be  yet  in  great  favour  and  authority 
with  the  rebels.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Francis 
Cresset,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  family  in 
Shropshire,  and  of  great  credit  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  few  noble- 
men that  had  joined  in  the  rebellion.  This 
worthy  person's  hearty  concern  for  the  calamity 
of  his  country,  and  his  fidelity  and  readiness  to 
serve  the  King,  Mr.  Barwick  had  found  out,  and 
was  thoroughly  convinc'd  of  by  a  long  acquaint- 
ance and  familiarity  with  him;  for  his  right 
reverend  patron  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose 
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chaplain  he  was,  had  long  entertain'd  Mr.  Cresset 
in  his  family,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen  of  con- 
dition, and  at  length  (when  the  estates  of  the 
clergy  began  to  decay)  had  dismiss'd  him  with  a 
fair  character,  and  no  contemptible  reward  of  his 
honest  service,  that  he  might  engage  himself  to  a 
master  of  greater  figure,  namely  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  that  (as  the  times  then  were)  with 
hopes  of  a  more  plentiful  fortune. 

Mr.  Cresset  made  it  his  business,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  all  things,  to  deserve  and 
obtain  the  favour  and  affection  of  this  his  new 
lord.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  a  person  of  his 
probity,  by  his  diligence  and  assiduity  to  insinu- 
ate himself  into  the  inmost  affections  of  this  great 
man,  who  was  always  too  open  and  accessible  to 
the  devices  and  contrivances  even  of  such,  as 
were  abandoned  to  all  wickedness.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  this  honourable  person  en- 
tertained any  hatred  in  his  breast,  or  imbitter'd 
malice  against  the  King,  to  whom  he  had  been 
very  much  oblig'd ;  but  rather  for  want  of  due 
consideration,  was  by  a  certain  blind  prejudice 
induc'd  to  take  part  with  the  rebels,  of  whose 
duty  and  affection  to  his  Majesty  (to  which  they 
still  pretended)  after  they  should  have  removed 
him  from  I  know  not  what  evil  counsellors  (as  at 
that  time  they  calumniously  stiled  all  such  as 
were  most  faithful  to  him)  he  made  no  doubt  to 
promise  himself  all  the  good  things  imaginable. 
But  Mr.  Cresset  was  a  person  of  too  much  wis- 
dom and  penetration,  not  to  see  through  those 
wicked  men's  designs  against  their  excellent 
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Prince ;  to  whom  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  pre- 
serve his  allegiance  inviolable,  without  declining 
in  the  mean  time  any  instance  of  duty  to  his  lord. 
It  happened  about  this  time,  that  this  Mr. 
Cresset's  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  were  both 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  bravely  fighting  for 
the  King ;  by  which,  in  all  likelihood,  his  gener- 
ous mind  was  yet  more  exasperated  against  these 
deadly  enemies  of  his  country:  but  his  friend 
Mr.  Barwick,  with  whom  he  consulted  daily,  ad- 
vis'd'and  persuaded  him,  not  to  shew  his  resent- 
ment by  openly  and  immediately  taking  arms 
against  them,  to  which  he  was  inclin'd  (tho*  in  a 
man  of  his  private  rank  that  would  have  been  of 
no  great  moment  for  the  King's  service)  much 
less,  instead  of  publickly  asserting  the  cause  of 
his  oppressed  country,  to  entertain  private  grudges, 
and  meditate  the  revenge  of  his  family's  blood, 
which  the  Christian  religion  absolutely  forbids: 
but  to  preserve  himself  entirely  for  the  King,  yet 
as  privately  and  free  from  all  suspicion  as  possible, 
that  when  occasion  should  offer,  he  might  employ 
in  serving  the  publick  the  great  credit  and  inter- 
est he  had  in  his  patron;  who  gave  too  much 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  rebellion, 
if  not  by  his  counsel  and  personal  assistance,  yet 
at  least  by  his  wealth  and  noble  extraction :  not 
that  either  Mr.  Barwick  or  Mr.  Cresset  ima- 
gined, that  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  over  this 
great  man  from  the  Parliament's  side  to  the 
King's;  since  he  pleased  himself  in  being  ac- 
counted of  that  party,  who  by  a  most  stupid 
credulity  had  hitherto  persuaded  themselves,  that 
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all  the  attempts  and  undertakings  of  the  faction 
would  be  extreamly  for  his  Majesty's  honour  and 
advantage:  but  Mr.  Barwick,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  good  friend  Mr.  Cresset,  had  made  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  (without  his  lordship's  privity 
at  least,  or  any  thought  of  what  he  did,  if  not 
also  against  his  will)  more  useful  and  serviceable 
to  the  King  (if  all  his  Majesty's  friends  had  per- 
form'd  their  duty  with  the  same  diligence)  than 
he  would  have  been,  if  with  all  his  adherents  he 
had  deserted  the  rebels,  and  join'd  himself  to  the 
Royal  Army.  And  indeed  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  employ  for  the  service  of  the  King  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  man,  who  had  such  an 
interest  in  the  rebels  (himself  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  them)  and  that  without  his  knowledge. 
And  this  was  done  several  ways :  for  by  the  as- 
sistance of  this  lord,  Mr.  Cresset  obtained  pass- 
ports from  the  Parliament  Army,  as  it  were  pledges 
of  the  publick  faith,  for  free  passage  to  and  fro, 
by  vertue  of  which  certain  London  pedlars,  most 
faithful  to  the  King,  could  freely  traffick  in  all 
the  quarters  of  the  Parliament  Army.  Now  under 
the  pretext  of  this  commerce,  Mr.  Barwick  pro- 
cured a  safe  conveyance  as  far  as  to  the  King's 
quarters,  which  join'd  upon  those  of  the  rebels, 
for  not  a  few  messages  of  great  importance,  slid 
in  as  it  were  by  stealth  among  the  pedlars'  wares, 
and  sometimes  also  for  money  and  ammunition, 
furnished  by  certain  citizens  in  his  Majesty's 
interest,  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  Oxford  by 
some  of  the  King's  party,  who  waited  in  those 
places  to  receive  them.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
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Barwick  himself  (lying  as  it  were  behind  the 
curtain)  was  known  to  very  few  of  those,  of 
whose  help  he  made  use,  either  by  sight,  or  so 
much  as  by  name ;  and  those  few  only  persons 
of  the  greatest  probity,  and  who  knew  hardly  any 
thing  of  what  was  doing,  or  indeed  desir'd  to 
know  it,  but  as  it  were  through  a  lattice,  and  in- 
veloped  in  a  mist,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
more  easily  clear  themselves,  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  taken.  For  Mr.  Barwick  was  particu- 
larly careful,  that  no  one  should  pry  into  the 
King's  secrets,  intrusted  to  him,  with  more  curi- 
osity than  was  necessary,  or  any  ways  convenient ; 
for  by  this  means  due  care  was  taken,  that  no 
man  was  ever  much  expos'd  on  his  account,  and 
that  his  Majesty's  affairs  did  in  no  kind  ever 
suffer  by  the  indiscreet  blabbing  of  any  one : 
nor  was  it  easy  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  letters 
written  in  cyphers,  with  how  much  malicious 
zeal  soever  any  one  should  attempt  it :  yet  there 
was  not  wanting  a  certain  person,  too  officious  at 
that  time  to  gratify  the  King's  enemies,  who  dis- 
covered to  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  Majesty's 
letters  taken  at  Naseby  fight,  though  all  written 
in  characters. 

But  besides  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cresset  in 
conveying  letters  to  and  fro,  Mr.  Barwick  also 
made  use  of  the  help  of  certain  adventurous 
women,  hired  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Royston 
the  bookseller  above-mentioned,  to  disperse  every 
where,  as  well  in  the  King's  Army,  as  in  the 
Parliament's,  when  occasion  offered,  his  books  in 
defence  of  the  Royal  Cause,  whether  printed  at 
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London  or  at  Oxford;  for  between  those  two 
places  one  or  other  of  these  women  used  fre- 
quently to  travel  on  foot,  like  strowlers  begging 
from  house  to  house,  and  loitering  at  places 
agreed  upon,  to  take  up  books  (which  Mr.  Roy- 
ston  had  conveyed  by  stealth  among  other  mer- 
chandize into  the  western  barges  on  the  Thames, 
and  the  bargemen  had  put  on  shore  there)  and 
sell  them  to  retailers  well  known  to  them.  Now 
it  was  easy  to  sew  letters  privately  within  the 
cover  of  any  book,  and  then  give  the  book  a 
secret  mark,  to  notify  the  insertion  of  such  letters 
therein.  But  Mr.  Barwick  acted  in  everything 
with  such  care,  diligence,  and  caution,  that  no 
one  either  of  his  letters,  or  of  those  that  conveyed 
them,  ever  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands:  for  he 
was  very  careful  to  employ  faithful  and  honest 
messengers,  but  such  for  the  most  part,  as  were 
in  circumstances  not  much  to  be  envied,  and 
were  consequently,  through  the  mediocrity  or 
rather  meanness  of  their  condition,  less  conspicu- 
ous and  more  safe ;  while  others  of  more  extra- 
ordinary note  betrayed  and  discovered  themselves 
by  their  own  splendor.  Among  these  was  that 
honourable  person  the  Lady  D'  Aubigney,  who 
undertook  to  convey  to  London  the  King's  com- 
mission for  arming  the  citizens  against  the  rebels ; 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  was  the 
unhappy  occasion,  that  two  very  brave  citizens, 
and  very  honest  men,  Mr.  Thompkins  and  Mr. 
Challoner,  were  put  to  death,  to  the  unspeakable 
loss  of  their  country,  and  the  inexpressible  grief 
of  their  most  gracious  Prince. 
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What  other  private  agents  his  Majesty  had  at 
London  to  take  care  of  his  publick  affairs,  I  do 
not  well  know.  He  might  have  those  that  were 
of  more  note :  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  he 
never  had  any  one,  who  discharged  that  trust 
with  greater  prudence  than  Mr.  Barwick,  or  with 
more  fidelity,  or  better  success.  And  lest  any 
one  should  suspect,  that  I  say  this  with  more 
ostentation  than  truth,  what  I  assert  will  more 
evidently  appear  from  hence,  that  when  his 
Majesty's  interest  afterwards  declin'd,  and  was 
plainly  desperate,  and  his  person  press'd  with 
inextricable  difficulties  on  all  sides,  he  conde- 
scended, in  preference  to  so  many  others,  to 
admit  Mr.  Barwick  into  a  great  share  of  his  af- 
fection, and  to  the  participation  of  his  most  secret 
counsels,  as  in  the  sequel  will  be  related  more  at 
large.  For  when  at  length,  whether  through 
want  of  money  and  ammunition,  or  by  the  sloth, 
cowardice,  falshood,  and  treachery  of  such  as  were 
willing  to  be  thought  the  King's  friends,  or  lastly 
by  the  dissentions  and  misunderstandings  grow- 
ing in  all  parts  of  his  army  (the  usual  effect  of  ill 
success)  his  affairs  were  become  desperate;  for 
fear  of  being  shut  up,  as  in  a  net,  within  the 
walls  of  Oxford,  his  Majesty  began  to  think  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
trying  the  issue  of  those  magnificent  promises  of 
duty,  which  the  Parliament  had  so  often  made 
him :  at  this  time  he  gave  Mr.  Barwick  in  charge, 
to  make  it  his  business,  that  Mr.  Cresset  might 
be  ready  to  render  him  what  service  should  be  in 
his  power;  for  when  the  management  of  the 
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King's  domestick  affairs  was  no  longer  like  to  be 
ordered  according  to  his  Majesty's  own  will,  but 
at  the  pleasure  and  discretion  of  his  enemies,  and 
it  was  certain,  that  all  his  most  faithful  servants 
would  be  banished  from  the  service  of  their  dear- 
est master,  his  Majesty  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly,  than  that  Mr.  Cresset,  of  whose  secret 
affection  to  him  he  had  been  inform'd  by  Mr. 
Barwick,  should  by  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  endeavour  to  procure  from 
the  rebels,  that  himself  might  be  made  one  of  the 
King's  new  servants.  But  those  few  members, 
who  had  assum'd  to  themselves  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  had 
more  than  once  solemnly  sworn,  that  if  his  Ma- 
jesty would  trust  himself  to  their  fidelity,  they 
would  exalt  him  to  a  higher  pitch  of  royal  dig- 
nity, than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  attained 
to ;  now  that  of  his  own  accord  he  offered  him- 
self to  them,  to  come  to  the  House  unarm'd,  and 
treat  face  to  face  with  them  concerning  conditions 
of  peace,  take  upon  them  an  air  of  haughtiness 
and  disdain,  and  insolently  refuse  him.  Nay,  by 
a  vote  of  their  House  they  condemn  him  to  a 
close  confinement  in  Warwick  Castle,  even  be- 
fore they  have  him  in  their  power.  This  barba- 
rous vote  induced  his  Majesty  rather  to  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  at  that  time 
encamped  in  the  North  of  England,  as  the  more 
favourable  enemies  of  the  two.  Yet  he  did  not 
do  this,  till  by  the  mediation  of  the  French  am- 
bassador then  residing  in  their  camp,  the  Scots 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  receive  him  upon  the 
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most  honourable  conditions,  and  entertain  him 
as  became  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  their  Prince, 
and  to  protect  him  against  all  injuries  and  affronts 
from  all  malecontents  whatsoever.  But  they  soon 
most  shamefully  broke  their  faith,  though  pledg'd 
in  the  solemnest  manner,  and  agreeing  with  the 
English  rebels  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, delivered  up  the  King  to  their  commis- 
sioners, the  chief  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  so  often  mentioned  above.  Yet  they 
did  not  dare  to  perpetrate  this  monstrous  wicked- 
ness, till  they  had  obtained  from  his  Majesty, 
that  all  his  forces  then  on  foot  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  should  be  disbanded,  particularly 
that  most  noble  body  of  Scots,  equally  brave  and 
loyal,  who  under  their  general  the  Marquess  of 
Montrose,  famous  for  his  great  actions  beyond 
the  reach  of  envy,  had  maintained  the  Royal 
cause  with  miraculous  success.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  English  rebels  being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  King,  put  new  servants  about  him, 
sordid  and  mean  enough ;  but  among  them  Mr. 
Cresset  obtained  the  favour  not  only  of  serving 
his  Majesty  in  an  inferior  station,  but  of  presiding 
over  almost  all  his  domestick  affairs,  and  having 
the  chief  care  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  of  his 
table;  by  which  means  his  Majesty  was  the 
more  secure  against  all  danger  of  poison ;  if  the 
rebels  had  thought  of  making  any  such  attempt 
upon  his  life.  And  as  by  the  assistance  of  this 
faithful  servant  he  would  be  the  better  apprized 
of  all  the  plots  of  his  enemies  against  him ;  so 
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was  he  also  of  all  the  purposes  and  endeavours  of 
his  friends  for  his  service. 

His  Majesty  (the  most  gracious  Prince,  and  if 
his  rebel  subjects  would  have  permitted,  also  the 
most  glorious)  too  rich  a  spoil  alas !  for  his  ene- 
mies, being  now  encompass'd  with  another  set  of 
servants,  made  up  of  new  men,  and  indeed  mostly 
of  persons  (a  very  few  excepted)  of  no  family, 
is  brought  from  the  Scotch  camp  to  Holdenby 
Castle,  and  there  thrown  into  close  confinement ; 
not  to  Warwick  Castle  (to  which  they  had  for- 
merly thought  fit  to  condemn  him  by  their 
unanimous  vote)  but  here,  in  the  sight  of  Naseby 
field,  to  mortify  him  with  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  the  overthrow  he  had  lately  suffered 
there,  and  to  triumph  with  more  insolence  over 
their  captive  King.  And  now,  as  his  Majesty 
had  too  truly  prophesied,  they  take  care  to  banish 
out  of  his  sight  all  persons  whatsoever,  that  ac- 
cording to  their  duty  had  served  him  hitherto, 
whether  in  military,  civil,  or  domestick  employ- 
ments, and  those  whether  sacred  or  secular ;  in- 
deed all  such  in  general,  as  they  suspected  in  the 
least  to  favour  his  interest:  they  in  the  mean 
time,  who  to  the  regret  of  all  good  men  thrust 
themselves  into  the  places  of  others,  being  more 
like  jaylors  to  him  than  servants. 

In  this  his  Majesty's  solitude  I  cannot  say, 
whether  any  letters  or  other  message  whatsoever 
could  at  any  time  pass  between  him  and  his 
dearest  consort  the  Queen,  or  any  of  the  royal 
progeny,  much  less  any  of  his  Majesty's  most 
faithful  subjects,  but  through  Mr.  Barwick's  and 
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Mr.  Cresset's  hands;  so  extreamly  difficult  it 
was  to  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  his  most  vigi- 
lant keepers:  nor  had  even  they  been  able  to 
convey  any,  but  that  it  was  thought  almost  a 
crime  to  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Cresset,  who  was  known  to  be  so  much  in  favour 
with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  person  for  whom 
they  had  the  greatest  regard. 

And  now  at  last  almost  all  the  British  nation 
(the  most  considerable  part  of  which  had  always 
been  of  the  King's  side)  openly  charge  their 
representatives  (of  whom  they  had  formerly  con- 
ceiv'd  such  mighty  hopes)  with  downright  per- 
jury, and  treacherously  imposing  on  their  country, 
under  the  specious  mask  of  piety.  They  see 
plainly  that  their  pretence  of  reforming  religion, 
with  which  they  made  so  much  noise,  was  only 
an  artifice  to  enrich  themselves.  And  now  they 
begin  to  repent,  alas !  too  late,  of  having  de- 
thron'd  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  reduced 
the  glory  of  his  Majesty  to  the  mean  condition  of 
a  captive.  But  what  yet  more  afflicted  them  was, 
to  see  this  unheard  of  wickedness  committed  by 
the  very  dregs  of  their  senators,  who  had  usurped 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Parliament  (sacred  as  it 
was  then  commonly  esteemed)  after  the  tumultu- 
ous populace  at  their  instance  had  expell'd  the  far 
greater  part  of  both  Houses,  and  hardly  left  the 
shadow  of  the  upper  House  remaining.  This 
publick  and  general  hatred  of  the  pretended  Par- 
liament came  very  opportunely  for  the  soldiers, 
who  had  hitherto  fought  under  their  banner,  and 
been  the  ministers  of  all  their  wickedness,  but 
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were  now  contriving  how  to  shake  off  their  yoak, 
and  fight  hereafter  for  themselves.  They  thought 
it  very  hard,  that  when  the  King  had  been  sub- 
dued by  their  valour  alone,  and  at  the  expence  of 
their  blood,  a  few  members  of  the  House  should 
enrich  only  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
victory,  living  luxuriously  and  at  their  ease,  and 
always  free  from  the  dangers  of  war,  while  they 
of  the  soldiery  in  the  mean  time  (no  more  born 
to  be  slaves,  than  they  who  sat  aloft  in  Parlia- 
ment and  fared  sumptuously)  were  after  so  many 
victories  obtained,  not  without  blood,  often  forced 
to  pinch  their  bellies  for  want  of  their  pay.  Nor 
did  they  refrain  from  openly  complaining  (as  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  did)  of  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  Parliament,  both  over  their  fellow  subjects, 
and  the  King  himself.  They  alledge,  that  they  do 
not  understand,  what  right  the  Parliament  have 
against  the  King,  which  they  themselves,  the 
strenuous  defenders  of  their  fellow  subjects'  lib- 
erty, have  not  against  the  Parliament,  in  case  the 
members  shall  not  reduce  themselves  into  order. 
In  the  mean  time  Cromwell,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  general  officers  (as  he  was  most  per- 
fectly skilled  in  the  art  of  dissembling)  pretended 
to  pay  a  wonderful  regard  to  the  Parliament,  and 
not  to  make  any  doubt,  but  that  at  the  least  beck 
of  theirs  the  common  soldiers  would  immediately 
lay  down  their  arms;  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
was  thought  to  have  privately  and  underhand 
procured  one  Cornet  Joyce,  a  malapert  fellow  of 
mean  condition  (some  say  he  was  a  taylor)  whom 
he  knew  ready  enough  to  execute  his  orders,  to 
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be  set  over  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
Strengthened  with  these  forces  this  new  horse- 
officer  surprizes  Holdenby  Castle,  and  carries  the 
King  to  the  army's  head  quarters,  having  pri- 
vately heard,  that  his  Majesty  was  to  have  been 
suddenly  sent  to  London :  and  being  asked  by 
what  authority  he  dar'd  attempt  a  matter  of  that 
importance,  without  the  Parliament's  order,  he 
answered,  that  he  did  this  of  his  own  accord,  to 
procure  liberty  for  his  fellow  subjects,  and  also 
for  the  King  himself,  who  suffered  too  severe  a 
bondage  there.  While  his  Majesty  enjoyed  his 
freedom  in  the  camp,  and  his  servants  and  friends 
were  allowed  the  liberty  of  coming  to  him,  of  his 
goodness  he  vouchsafed  among  others  to  have 
Mr.  Barwick  with  him,  and  deliver  him  his 
orders  by  word  of  mouth,  whom  hitherto  he 
hardly  knew  more  than  by  his  letters ;  for  he 
had  had  sufficient  proof  of  his  fidelity,  courage, 
secrecy,  and  prudence,  and  of  his  duty  and  affec- 
tion to  his  distressed  Prince,  and  oppressed  coun- 
try ;  nor  did  his  Majesty  make  the  least  doubt  of 
trusting  him  with  any  of  his  most  important 
secrets.  Mr.  Barwick  willingly  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  making  frequent  journeys  to  and 
fro,  to  carry  the  King's  commands  to  such  as 
were  desirous  of  the  publick  peace,  both  in  the 
Parliament,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  and  con- 
vey back  to  his  Majesty  what  advice  they  thought 
proper  in  so  uncertain  a  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

For  the  mock-Parliament,  most   of  them  ill 
bred  men,  puffed  up  with  the  perpetual  success 
of  victories  obtained  by  the  blood  of  others,  and 
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intoxicated  with  zeal  for  their  new  superstition, 
having  rejected  that  offer  the  King  made  them 
of  his  own  accord,  to  come  and  treat  face  to  face 
with  them  at  London  upon  conditions  of  peace, 
at  last,  though  too  late,  repented  of  that  insolent 
usage ;  when  they  saw  plainly,  that  their  own 
mercenaries  were  going  to  give  laws  severe  and 
imperious  enough,  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to 
them  their  masters:  not  that  the  most  of  them 
had  much  concern  either  for  his  Majesty  or  their 
country,  but  that  they  could  no  longer  prosecute 
their  own  private  interests ;  for  the  army's  propo- 
sals for  establishing  peace,  (had  they  really  meant 
what  they  offered)  seemed  both  to  the  King  and 
to  all  the  people,  more  favourable  and  advanta- 
geous, than  what  the  Parliament  insisted  on. 
They  proposed  the  absolute  restoration  of  his 
Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  upon  more  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  that  a  day  should  be  set  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  Parliament  then  sitting ;  a 
proposal  embraced  by  the  whole  British  nation, 
as  the  most  acceptable  thing  in  the  world  to 
them,  and  indeed  as  if  it  had  been  a  message  sent 
them  from  heaven. 

During  these  dissentions  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army,  the  King  (as  has  been  said) 
sent  Mr.  Barwick  to  London,  to  solicite  his 
friends  to  promote  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
upon  the  most  favourable  terms  they  could ;  and 
this  was  heartily  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  by 
some  persons  of  great  authority  both  in  the  City, 
and  in  the  Parliament.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Richard  Brown  a  citizen  of  principal  note,  and 
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no  less  famous  for  his  martial  valour:  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  London,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  Presby- 
tery ;  but  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, whom  the  Parliament  deputed  to  go 
and  receive  the  King  from  the  Scotch  army ;  and 
having  observed  there,  that  in  all  the  conferences 
his  Majesty  had  with  the  most  exquisite  whether 
politicians  or  divines  of  the  Parliament  side,  he 
was  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  them,  he  re- 
turned entirely  to  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
King,  and  ever  after  persever'd  therein,  declining 
no  danger  for  his  Majesty's  service :  at  last  after 
the  happy  Restoration  he  was  most  deservedly 
honoured  with  the  title  of  a  baronet,  and  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  City  militia. 

And  now  both  parties  make  preparations  for 
war,  on  one  side  the  veteran  soldiers  against  the 
Parliament  their  masters,  on  the  other  the  Parlia- 
ment with  some  new  rais'd  forces  of  the  citizens, 
against  their  own  hired  soldiers :  and  each  party 
pretends  a  very  honourable  cause  of  war,  the  one 
to  take  arms  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  the 
other  for  the  King  and  people.  His  Majesty  in 
the  mean  time  commanded  Mr.  Barwick  to  put 
himself  into  a  lay  habit  (a  practice  at  that  time 
too  much  used  by  those  in  orders)  and  with  a 
sword  by  his  side  to  join  that  expedition,  which 
Cromwell's  party  were  making  towards  London, 
with  a  pretence  of  fighting  under  their  banners, 
who  declared  so  magnificently  for  the  liberty  of 
the  King  and  people ;  but  in  reality,  that  from  a 
careful  observation  of  their  behaviour  and  acclama- 
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tions,  he  might  inform  himself,  how  both  the 
common  soldiers  and  their  officers  stood  affected 
towards  the  King  and  their  country,  and  give  an 
account  thereof  to  his  Majesty :  nor  could  there 
be  the  least  doubt,  either  to  Mr.  Barwick  or  any 
one  else  that  accompanied  this  expedition,  but 
that  almost  all  the  common  soldiers  would  most 
readily  have  returned  to  their  duty,  if  their  leaders 
had  not  most  shamefully  broke  the  promises  they 
had  with  so  much  shew  and  ostentation  of  fidelity 
made  the  King,  and  imposed  upon  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  and  readiness  to  obey  them  in 
every  thing,  by  an  instance  of  fraud  and  treachery 
infamous  beyond  the  example  of  all  ages:  for 
when  now  at  length  without  difficulty  they  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  City  and  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  King  (for  the  citizens 
readily  opened  their  gates  to  these  victorious 
legions,  who  came,  as  they  pretended,  to  restore 
the  King  to  his  throne,  and  peace  to  their  country) 
and  when  after  so  many  glorious  promises  most 
solemnly  made  by  their  leaders,  the  whole  British 
nation  thought  it  a  crime  to  make  any  doubt,  but 
that  the  Parliament  would  immediately  be  dis- 
solv'd,  and  his  Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family 
without  the  least  delay  restor'd :  behold  im- 
mediately they  take  effectual  care  to  see  turned 
out  of  place,  and  thrown  into  prison,  all  such  as, 
either  in  the  City  or  in  the  Parliament,  they  sus- 
pected to  have  any  regard  left  for  the  King  or  the 
antient  constitution.  And  not  long  after  this  the 
Parliament  now  turned  into  a  kind  of  court- 
marshal,  agree  upon  this  publick  vote,  "  That  no 
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more  addresses  be  made  from  the  Parliament  to 
the  King,  nor  any  letters  or  message  received 
from  him ;  and  that  it  should  be  treason  for  any 
person  whatsoever,  to  deliver  any  message  to  the 
King,  or  receive  any  letter  or  message  from  him, 
without  leave  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 
But  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt  this 
barbarous  vote,  till  Cromwell  had  by  his  holy 
cheats  seduced  the  good  King  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  confined  him  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  a 
fort  of  great  strength,  under  the  pretence  how- 
ever of  guarding  his  Majesty  more  safely,  lest  he 
should  suffer  any  thing  from  the  .  wicked  con- 
spiracies of  assassins  then  swarming  in  the  army, 
who  had  laid  wait  for  his  life. 

After  this  jtumultuary  vote  for  abjuring  the 
King,  and  never  consulting  him  more,  made  by 
a  handful  of  worthless  fellows,  usurping  against 
all  right  and  justice  the  House  of  Parliament  to 
themselves,  and  foully  defiling  the  reverence  of 
the  place,  they  bind  his  Majesty  in  harder  chains, 
and  place  watchful  guards  at  every  passage  into 
his  chamber,  and  even  at  the  very  windows,  that 
no  stranger  should  have  the  least  discourse  with 
him,  or  privately  convey  to  him  any  scrip  of  a 
letter  that  way;  for  they  knew  very  well,  that 
there  would  not  be  wanting  such,  as  would  have 
more  zeal  and  affection  for  their  dearest  Prince, 
now  he  was  treated  with  so  much  indignity ;  and 
would  little  value  the  penalty  threatened  by  that 
new  vote,  if  by  any  means  they  could  assist  or 
relieve  him ;  yet  they  did  not  at  all  doubt,  but  all 
his  Majesty's  domesticks  at  least,  and  those  of  his 
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bedchamber,  who  were  very  few,  and  they  for 
the  most  part  men  of  no  note,  and  chosen  by 
themselves,  bore  him  sufficient  enmity  and  hatred. 
But  there  was  one  among  them,  Mr.  Cresset, 
more  than  once  above-mentioned,  by  whose  assist- 
ance his  Majesty  securely  deposited  a  cypher  with 
Mr.  Barwick  at  London,  and  through  whose  hands 
every  week  he  sent  him  his  royal  commands 
about  the  arduous  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  all 
written  with  his  own  hand  in  secret  characters, 
to  be  interpreted  only  by  that  cypher,  and  as  often 
received  back  his  answers,  to  be  explained  also 
thereby ;  of  which  cypher  the  King  himself  kept 
a  copy  by  him,  hid  in  a  crack  of  the  wall.  Nor 
did  only  Mr.  Cresset  yield  his  Majesty  his  assist- 
ance under  this  confinement ;  for  there  was  not 
one  of  that  shadow  of  a  family,  if  he  had  the  least 
drop  of  generous  blood  in  his  veins,  how  in- 
veterate an  enemy  soever  in  the  field  he  had 
formerly  been  against  his  Majesty,  but  who  now 
repented,  though  too  late,  and  returned  to  his 
duty ;  heartily,  though  tacitly  lamenting  the  great 
indignities  offered  to  this  most  excellent  Prince. 
Particularly  there  were  three  persons  of  more 
generous  dispositions,  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Titus, 
and  Mr.  Firebrace,  all  three  employed  in  guard- 
ing his  Majesty,  who  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Cresset,  having  provided  a  vessel,  and  laid  horses 
in  proper  places,  used  their  utmost  endeavours, 
though  without  success,  to  procure  a  means  of 
escape  for  the  King  from  out  of  this  long  noisome 
confinement. 

Whilst  this  plot   was  laying   in   the  Isle  of 
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Wight  for  his  Majesty's  escape  out  of  prison,  the 
people  in  every  county  begin  to  repine  and  mur- 
mur at  the  hard  usage  of  their  dearest  sovereign 
and  even  to  raise  tumults.  They  petition  from 
all  quarters,  that  that  wicked  and  rash  vote  for 
discarding  his  Majesty,  obtained  by  force  of  arms, 
may  be  recalPd  and  made  void  ;  and  when  multi- 
tudes of  their  petitioners  unarm'd  had  been  rudely 
treated  by  several  companies  of  soldiers,  that  kept 
guard  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  House,  and 
some  of  them  kill'd,  in  many  places  they  take  up 
arms.  The  Scots  also  under  the  command  of 
Duke  Hamilton  prepare  to  make  an  irruption 
into  England,  join'd  with  a  choice  battalion  of 
northern  men  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  a 
person  of  extraordinary  renown  for  the  great  ser- 
vice he  did  the  King.  Of  all  these  affairs,  by 
what  counsels  and  with  what  success  they  were 
carried  on,  Mr.  Barwick  was  by  his  own  duty 
and  the  King's  command  obliged  to  transmit  an 
account  to  his  Majesty  every  week,  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cresset.  And  here  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  a  letter  writ  me  by  that  worthy  gen- 
tlemen Thomas  Holder,  Esq. ;  Auditor  General  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which 
the  reader  may  find  either  better  authority,  or 
further  satisfaction  concerning  what  was  done  at 
that  time  by  his  friend  Mr.  Barwick,  attested  by 
one  that  was  privy  to  it :  the  letter  word  for 
word  is  this. 

"In  the  year  1647,  wnen  ms  tate  Majesty  of 
blessed  memory  was  received    by  the  army  at 
Hampton  Court,  when  his  friends  and  loyal  sub- 
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jects  had  free  access  unto  him ;  I  did  often  wait 
upon  him  there,  upon  several  occasions  for  his 
service,  and  particularly  in  discharge  of  a  great 
trust  committed  to  me  by  the  Honourable  Lady 
Savile  (the  relict  of  Sir  William  Savile)  a  person 
of  incomparable  affection  to  his  Majesty,  of  sin- 
gular prudence  in  designing  great  things  for  his 
service,  and  of  great  interest  and  power  to  render 
them  effectual,  by  the  adherence  of  many  persons 
of  honour,  ability,  and  loyalty  unto  her,  and  par- 
ticularly by  my  late  Lord  Langdale's  going  along 
with  her  in  all  things  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to 
whose  counsels  I  was  always  privy,  as  one  intirely 
trusted  by  them  both,  and  to  whose  undertakings 
I  was  as  serviceable,  as  was  in  my  power  to  be, 
all  along  the  great  and  various  transactions  and 
revolutions  from  his  Majesty's  coming  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  until  the  defeat  of  my  Lord  Langdale's 
gallant  English  party  in  conjunction  with  the 
Scotch  army,  that  marched  into  England  in  the 
year  1648  (in  pursuance  of  those  great  councils 
held  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  his  Majesty's  settle- 
ment, when  those  eminent  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Scotland  waited  upon  his  Majesty  there)  and 
during  all  that  time,  I  kept  a  close  correspondence, 
both  with  my  Lord  Langdale  here  and  abroad  in 
Scotland,  and  with  my  excellent  Lady  Savile  and 
her  friends  in  their  designs  at  home ;  and  for  the 
better  management  of  my  said  correspondence,  I 
took  up  my  station  in  London,  where  I  had  an 
entire  acquaintance  with  the  late  Reverend  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  John  Barwick,  who,  as  he  was 
a  person  of  great  zeal  towards  his  Majesty,  so  he 
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was  of  great  correspondence  also  with  many  lords, 
and  other  eminent  persons  of  the  King's  party ; 
and  besides  that,  of  indefatigable  industry  in  the 
service  of  his  Majesty ;  to  promote  which,  he  and 
I  did  often  meet  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  and 
sometimes  oftner,  and  communicated  to  each 
other  what  we  had  to  make  use  of  from  time  to 
time  for  his  Majesty's  service  ;  and  some  post  days, 
when  I  was  in  danger,  he  was  pleased  to  go  him- 
self, and  take  up  my  letters  and  packets  at  the 
post-office,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  stay  with 
me,  until  I  had  deciphered  them,  to  give  him  the 
contents  thereof,  that  he  might  serve  himself  of 
what  was  fitting  amongst  his  correspondents. 
And  twice  by  his  means  I  procured  conveyance 
of  dispatches  to,  and  of  returns  from  his  sacred 
Majesty,  in  the  time  of  no  address  to  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  touching  some  difficulties  that  did 
arise  in  some  of  his  Majesty's  affairs  within  my 
correspondences ;  and  he  told  me  since,  that  he 
was  beholden  to  one  Mr.  Cresset,  for  effecting 
that  matter  of  so  great  an  undertaking  and  danger. 
And  after  I  had  carried  on  my  correspondences 
throughout  the  great  businesses  of  that  year,  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  I  was  at  last  betrayed, 
and  by  order  of  the  Juncto  at  Derby  House,  com- 
mitted to  close  prison ;  and  then  this  worthy  Dean, 
my  dear  friend  and  confident,  adventured  himself, 
and  by  my  contrivance  got  to  whisper  with  me 
through  *the  chinks  of  a  door  nailed  up,  and  the 
hangings  before  it  turned  by,  in  the  chamber  next 
to  mine  in  Petrehouse,  where  Major  Polwheel 
was  prisoner  upon  the  King's  account,  by  whose 
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favour  we  conferred  together ;  of  which  I  made 
this  good  use,  that  by  my  directions  the  Dean 
found  all  my  cyphers,  papers,  &c.,  and  burnt  them  ; 
and  at  my  request,  he  also  exposed  himself  to  give 
intimation  to  some  worthy  honest  gentlemen 
(though  strangers  to  him)  who  had  very  faithfully 
acted  with  me  in  many  things,  to  provide  for 
their  own  security;  which  I  was  very  desirous 
that  they  might  have  notice  of;  because  I  had 
heard  them  threaten'd  by  those,  in  whose  custody 
I  then  was.  And  when  I  saw  my  self  thus  shut 
up,  and  past  hopes  of  coming  again  to  be  farther 
serviceable  to  his  Majesty,  I  asked  the  good 
Doctor,  if  he  would  adventure  and  engage  himself 
to  carry  on  my  correspondences  (not  knowing 
then  what  had  befallen  our  friends  in  the  North) 
which  he  cheerfully  resolved  of,  if  I  would  bring 
him  into  a  confidence  with  those  persons  I  had 
been  engaged  with :  upon  which  I  gave  him  a 
short  character  of  my  most  incomparable  Lady 
Savile  (for  till  that  time  I  had  never  named  her  to 
any  person,  but  whom  she  her  self  had  trusted) 
and  by  letter  recommended  him  to  her ;  who  re- 
ceived him  with  much  esteem  and  confidence, 
under  the  same  trusts  I  had  been  with  her  and 
others.  And  the  worthy  Dean  going  on  therein 
as  I  had  done  (but  with  more  abilities)  came  at 
last  to  my  misfortune  of  imprisonment,  which  'tis 
likely  might  have  befallen  any  other  person,  that 
would  have  adventured  to  act,  as  he  and  I  did,  in 
such  times,  under  such  disadvantages,  and  with  so 
much  danger.  And  for  my  part,  I  thank  God, 
that  I  held  out  so  long  as  I  did,  till  the  very  day 
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(viz.  the  i  yth  of  August,  1648)  on  which  my 
Lord  Langdale's  forces  were  worsted  by  Crom- 
well's army,  in  sight  of  the  Scotch  army ;  God  in 
his  providence  so  ordering  his  defeat  and  my  im- 
prisonment on  the  very  same  day,  and  thereby 
making  an  end  of  our  correspondence  and  en- 
deavours for  his  Majesty's  service  together.  And 
I  must  not  omit,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
my  worthy  friend  the  good  Dean,  to  acknowledge 
the  many  comforts  he  afforded  me  during  my  im- 
prisonment, and  the  many  kind  visits  and  helps 
after  my  escape,  until  I  got  out  of  England. 

"Tho.  Holder." 

It  was  seven  years  after  the  death  of  my  brother 
John  Barwick  (when  I  was  drawing  up  this  short 
account  of  his  life,  and  for  fear  of  imposing  either 
on  my  self  or  the  reader,  begg'd  the  assistance  of 
that  excellent  person,  who  had  deserved  so  well 
of  his  King  and  country,  to  give  me  what  little 
light  he  could  concerning  the  affairs  about  that 
time  transacted  behind  the  curtain)  that  he  vouch- 
safed to  send  me  this  summary  account  of  them, 
in  which  he  is  pleased  to  speak  not  only  candidly^ 
but  honourably  of  the  actions  of  others,  at  the' 
same  time  that  he  expresses  himself  with  great 
modesty  and  reserve  concerning  his  own. 

After  that  grievous  slaughter  in  the  North,  the 
Royal  Cause  (whereof  many  had  conceiv'd  no  little 
hopes,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  from  the  dead)  was 
again  brought  to  the  utmost  streights;  for  the 
countries  every  where  in  arms  were  soon  reduced, 
and  their  raw  and  unexperienced  men  easily  con- 
quered by  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  victories :  and  some  garisons  poorly- 
fortified  by  the  King's  party  with  slight  works 
thrown  up  in  haste,  were  forced  to  beg  quarter  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  to  surrender  upon  hard 
terms.  That  part  also  of  the  fleet,  which  had 
lately  returned  to  its  allegiance,  was  again  cor- 
rupted by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (who  had  formerly 
commanded  it,  as  long  as  Cromwell  thought  fit) 
that  Earl's  chaplain  above-mentioned,  once  Mr. 
Barwick's  dearest  pupil,  looking  on  all  the  while, 
without  muttering  the  least  word  against  it ;  not 
that  it  is  to  be  imagined,  that  he  approved  of  so 
foul  an  action ;  but  that  he  was  willing  it  should 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  min- 
ister of  God's  Word,  to  concern  himself  with 
what  he  called  State  Affairs.  But  this  conduct  of 
his  was  a  great  grief  of  mind  to  his  affectionate 
tutor,  who  had  hoped  to  receive  better  fruits  of 
those  excellent  principles  he  had  in  his  youth  in- 
still'd  into  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  disposed 
to  do  no  hardship  to  any  one. 

The  good  King,  when  his  affairs  were  again 
desperate,  as  he  had  before  by  word  of  mouth 
testified  his  sense  and  approbation  of  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  readiness  and  ability  to  serve  him,  now  by 
a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Cresset,  graciously  and  of  his  own  accord 
condescended  to  give  a  most  ample  and  honour- 
able testimony  of  the  service  he  had  done  him  in 
his  most  difficult  and  arduous  affairs ;  as  if  what 
he  and  other  persons  of  great  worth  had  heartily 
though  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  for  his 
Majesty's  relief,  when  reduced  to  the  greatest 
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distress,  this  their  most  gracious  Prince  was 
willing  to  look  upon,  not  only  as  their  duty,  but 
as  a  very  great  obligation  to  him ;  and  would  not 
permit,  that  if  his  life  should  happen  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  malice  and  violence  of  his  enemies, 
his  august  family  should  either  be  unappriz'd  of 
the  unshaken  loyalty  of  such  of  them  as  should 
survive  this  storm,  or  hesitate  to  make  use  of  their 
advice  and  assistance  towards  bringing  about  a 
happy  Restoration,  if  at  length  it  should  please 
God  to  favour  it.  But  after  this  shipwrack,  the 
King  had  one  plank  left,  alas !  too  dangerous  to 
trust  to :  for  when  Cromwell  thought  it  adviseable 
after  the  Scots  were  put  to  flight,  to  march  him- 
self immediately  into  Scotland,  and  surprize  that 
country,  the  more  conveniently  to  prevent  his 
enemy's  new  recruits ;  all  such  members  of  Par- 
liament as  had  been  lately  turned  out  of  the 
House,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  conjuncture 
to  repossess  themselves  of  their  seats  there,  and 
with  their  late  wisdom  began  to  lend  their  ears, 
hitherto  perfectly  deaf,  to  the  petitions  for  re- 
storing peace  and  the  King,  especially  when  the 
City  of  London,  by  whose  assistance  they  had 
subdued  him,  almost  all  to  a  man  (except  a  few 
ordinary  fellows  of  neither  name  nor  substance) 
had  joined  in  the  same  petitions,  and  set  their 
hands  to  them.  This  new  attempt  for  the  King's 
Restoration,  Mr.  Barwick  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand concerted  with  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  of 
Wales,  and  Mr.  Richard  Brown  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, both  mentioned  above,  and  both  of  great 
authority  in  the  House,  (now  the  army  was  so  far 
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off)  and  both  for  some  time  since  very  well 
affected  to  the  King's  service.  Nor  was  it  long, 
e'er  by  their  help  and  that  of  some  other  honest 
members,  both  the  new  vote  of  not  addressing  the 
King  was  repeal'd,  and  a  treaty  with  his  Majesty 
agreed  upon,  but  the  place  of  treaty  to  be  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  Cromwell's  party  might  easily 
disturb  all  things  at  pleasure,  as  they  afterwards 
did;  not  in  the  Parliament  House,  nor  in  the 
palace  near  it  (which  had  been  more  convenient 
for  such  as  desired  peace)  for  fear  the  neighbouring 
City  of  London,  heretofore  the  Parliament's 
surest  safeguard,  should  of  a  sudden  become  as 
much  too  favourable  to  the  King,  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  too  zealous  against  him.  What 
Mr.  Barwick  did  more  with  relation  to  this  treaty, 
I  never  learnt;  only  that  I  remember  to  have 
heard  him  say,  he  had  gone  from  London  to  the 
Iste  of  Wight  in  one  day,  and  returned  thence  to 
London  in  the  same  space  of  time,  without  being 
tired :  so  willingly  and  with  so  much  expedition 
was  he  used  to  execute  the  King's  commands; 
with  so  good  a  habit  of  body  for  bearing  fatigue 
was  he  then  endowed,  though  not  much  used  to 
ride,  except  it  were  about  his  Majesty's  business. 
Hitherto  with  as  much  brevity  as  I  could,  I 
have  given  a  summary  account  of  what  service 
Mr.  Barwick  did,  whether  in  gaining  the  King 
the  affection  of  his  enemies,  or  in  discovering 
their  designs  against  him,  or  in  promoting  the  en- 
deavours of  his  friends  on  his  behalf.  I  shall  now 
give  a  specimen  of  the  constant  pains  he  took,  as 
opportunity  offered,  to  deliver  his  fellow  subjects 


from  that  most  grievous  tyranny  they  groaned 
under :  a  work,  though  not  so  difficult  and  full  of 
danger  as  those  others,  yet  no  less  acceptable  to 
his  most  excellent  Majesty,  who  was  more  solicit- 
ous for  his  people's  safety,  than  for  his  own.  The 
good  offices  he  did  to  Mr.  Holder,  when  he  was 
taken  up  for  transgressing  that  novel  law  against 
corresponding  with  the  King,  we  have  had  an 
account  of  above  from  that  worthy  gentleman 
himself;  to  which  may  be  added  his  great  hu- 
manity to  that  most  upright  and  excellent  divine, 
Mr.  William  Lacy,  who  (as  was  said  above)  was 
one  of  those  that  joined  to  write  against  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant;  but  being  afterwards 
taken  in  the  war,  and  confined  to  a  noisome 
prison,  where  he  was  very  barbarously  treated, 
and  reduced  to  great  want,  Mr.  Barwick  relieved 
and  supported  him,  when  a  certain  doctor  of 
physick  of  no  little  note,  and  much  better  able 
than  Mr.  Barwick,  who  was  also  of  great  authority 
with  the  rebels,  and  had  always  lived  with  Mr. 
Lacy  from  their  youth,  in  the  strictest  league  of 
intimacy  and  friendship,  having  been  born  in  the 
same  town  with  him,  and  educated  in  the  same 
school  and  in  the  same  University,  yet  most  shame- 
fully deserted  his  old  friend  in  this  his  extremity ; 
so  far  at  that  time  had  the  zeal  of  their  new  super- 
stition divested  of  all  humanity  the  minds  of  men, 
that  were  neither  barbarous  in  their  nature,  nor 
destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  here  to  mention  a 
great  many  others,  whom  Mr.  Barwick  assisted 
as  far  as  he  was  able  with  his  purse,  and  with  his 
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advice,  wherewith  he  was  much  more  able.  One, 
who  may  serve  for  all,  I  can  by  no  means  pass  by, 
the  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  renown'd 
among  the  chief  assertors  of  their  oppressed 
country's  liberties;  who  after  the  defeat  of  the 
King's  forces  in  the  North,  unhappily  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  was  (as  a  victim  ready  to 
be  sacrificed  at  their  execrable  altars,  if  he  had 
not  escap'd)  soon  to  have  been  executed  before 
the  walls  of  Pomfret,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
soldiers  of  the  garison  ;  for  the  rebels  were  beyond 
measure  exasperated,  because  some  of  the  King's 
party,  who  joined  in  Sir  Marmaduke's  late  ex- 
pedition, had  by  surprize  made  themselves  masters 
of  that  strong  fortress,  their  chief  garison  in  the 
North,  and  had  hitherto,  after  the  King's  affairs 
were  ruined  every  where  else,  defended  it  bravely 
for  his  Majesty  against  a  very  obstinate  siege  of 
the  rebels. 

When  this  loyal  garison  heard,  that  their  dear 
commander  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was  con- 
demn'd  to  die,  they  left  no  stone  unturn'd,  by  a 
sally,  if  possible,  to  surprize  some  person  of  note 
in  the  rebels  camp,  and  by  that  means  either  re- 
deem their  captive  general  by  an  exchange,  or 
else  (what  they  thought  not  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  war)  revenge  his  death  by  a  like  execution. 
But  it  was  hard  to  accomplish  such  a  design,  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  of  forces  wherewith 
they  were  besieg'd;  and  to  have  attempted  it 
with  a  numerous  body  of  men,  had  certainly  been 
in  vain :  they  send  therefore  by  night  to  Don- 
caster,  a  fortified  town  and  the  head  quarters  of 
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the  besiegers,  a  small  party  of  about  thirty  horse, 
who  pretend  to  bring  letters  from  General  Crom- 
well to  Rainsborough,  his  lieutenant  general,  the 
chief  commander  in  this  siege :  they  rush  suddenly 
into  Rainsborough's  chamber,  and  because  he  re- 
fused to  surrender,  they  kill  him,  and  having  done 
this,  make  their  way  through  the  thickest  guards 
of  their  enemies,  and  all  return  to  their  friends 
safe.  There  was  no  doubt  but  this  bold  and 
brave  action  would  add  new  rancor  to  the  rebels' 
malice,  which  had  been  so  lately  provoked  by  the 
surprize  of  Pomfret  Castle,  and  hasten  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale's  death,  if  he  were  not  relieved 
with  all  speed  ;  which  induced  the  excellent  Lady 
Savile  to  employ  all  her  thoughts  (and  no  one  had 
a  better  head)  to  contrive  the  means  of  his  escape, 
as  she  had  already  done  with  good  success,  those 
for  surprizing  the  castle  now  mentioned,  and  for 
seizing  Rainsborough  in  his  quarters.  Nor  did 
her  usual  good  fortune  fail  her  in  this  other 
attempt :  for  she  found  out  such  proper  hands  by 
presents  to  mollify  the  guards,  and  invented  so 
feasible  a  way  for  his  escape,  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
got  out  of  prison  with  little  difficulty  to  himself, 
and  not  much  censure  to  his  keepers  from  the 
rebels  their  masters.  Thus  delivered  from  his 
confinement,  he  lay  hid  in  a  hay-stack  for  some 
weeks,  in  the  open  air ;  but  when  the  rebels  were 
at  last  weary  of  hunting  after  him,  he  goes  to 
London  to  Mr.  Barwick,  disguis'd  in  the  habit  of 
a  clergyman,  with  which  he  was  accommodated 
by  that  most  holy  man  and  excellent  divine  Mr. 
Barnabas  Oley  above-mentioned.  Under  Mr. 
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Barwick's  protection  he  absconded  in  the  same 
habit,  as  one  that  had  been  driven  away  from  his 
benefice  by  the  Irish  rebels,  and  remained  safe, 
till  he  found  a  convenient  opportunity  of  passing 
over  the  sea. 

That  illustrious  heroine  the  Lady  Saville  was 
always  suspected  by  Crom  well's  party,  not  only 
to  be  privy  to  these  noble  atchievements,  but  to 
be  the  author  and  director  of  them  all :  yet  they 
could  never  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  this, 
though  they  laid  their  snares  on  all  sides  to  en- 
trap her,  and  made  no  doubt  but  she  would  at 
length  be  taken  therein,  and  their  ardent  desire 
of  destroying  her  be  accomplished.  This  gallant 
lady,  famous  even  for  her  warlike  actions  beyond 
her  sex,  had  a  little  before  been  besieg'd  by  the 
rebels  in  Sheffield  Castle,  which  they  battered  on 
all  sides  by  great  guns,  though  she  was  big  with 
child,  and  had  so  little  regard  for  her  sex,  that  in 
that  condition  they  refused  a  midwife  she  had 
sent  for,  the  liberty  of  going  to  her.  Yet  this 
unheard  of  barbarity  was  so  far  from  moving  her, 
that  she  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  surrender 
the  castle :  but  the  walls  being  every  where  full 
of  cracks  with  age,  and  ready  to  fall,  the  soldiers 
of  the  garison  began  to  mutiny;  not  so  much 
concerned  for  their  own  danger,  as  for  the  lament- 
able condition  of  this  noble  lady,  so  near  the  time 
of  her  falling  in  labour ;  for  she  was  brought  to 
bed  the  night  after  the  castle  was  surrendred : 
thus  the  most  generous  and  magnanimous  persons, 
such  as  the  Lady  Savile  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  who  attempted  nothing^mean  nor  un- 
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becoming  the  glorious  cause  they  had  espous'd, 
thought  fit  to  concert  measures  with  Mr.  Barwick ; 
whose  endeavours  to  serve  the  same  cause  they 
knew  were  both  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
King. 

But  now,  at  length,  after  all  the  King's  forces 
were  subdued,  not  in  Scotland  only  but  in  Eng- 
land, except  those  few  brave  men  in  Pomfret 
Castle ;  his  Majesty  now  entirely  conquered  and 
brought  under  the  yoke,  was  past  all  hopes  of 
relief,  either  from  the  private  endeavours  of  his 
friends,  or  from  the  publick  and  most  solemn  en- 
gagements of  his  enemies ;  for  from  the  treaty  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  rebels,  he  is  hurried  away  to  the  scaffold.  On 
this  sad  occasion  Mr.  Barwick,  among  others  of 
the  best  subjects,  deserved  this  peculiar  praise, 
that  he  would  not  despair  of  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  though  now  utterly  overthrown 
and  trod  under  foot ;  but  resolved  to  employ  the 
same  endeavours,  and  that  with  the  same  hazard 
of  his  life,  for  the  cause  now  it  was  evidently 
ruined,  which  he  had  hitherto  used  in  its  behalf, 
when  it  was  only  tottering  and  in  danger.  But 
while  he  was  doing  this,  he  fell  into  a  very  dan- 
gerous distemper,  contracted  (as  is  most  probable) 
from  that  excess  of  grief,  which  the  unspeakable 
loss  of  his  most  gracious  master  the  King  brought 
upon  him:  for  day  and  night  he  was  harassed 
with  a  continual  cough,  followed  by  spitting  of 
blood,  and  afterwards  by  a  consumption  of  his 
lungs,  and  a  wasting  and  pining  away  of  his  whole 
body :  yet  this  distemper  could  not  interrupt  the 
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daily  correspondence  he  maintained  by  letters 
with  the  King's  ministers  now  in  exile  with  their 
new  master  King  Charles  the  Second,  divested  of 
his  three  kingdoms.  And  when  a  certain  friend, 
who  had  always  been  most  dear  to  him,  and  who 
studied  physick,  advised  him  to  lay  aside  his  pub- 
lick  cares  for  some  time,  that  he  might  better 
attend  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  he  gave  him 
this  answer :  You  know,  says  he,  that  this  disease 
of  mine  is  not  of  that  sort,  which  uses  to  yield  to 
medicines ;  and  yet  if  it  were  never  so  curable, 
that  the  publick  affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  preferred  before  my 
private  interest ;  adding,  that  if  it  should  please 
God,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  die  in  the 
very  exercise  of  his  duty.  But  this  was  obtained 
from  him,  that  one  of  his  two  brothers,  who  were 
both  then  in  London,  and  both  persons  he  could 
safely  trust,  should  be  permitted  in  his  stead  to 
attend  the  post-office  on  such  days  as  letters  came 
in  or  went  out,  to  the  end  that  he,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  keep  himself  close,  might  be  less  seen 
abroad ;  and  that  he  might  have  more  time  for 
writing  his  dispatches,  which  were  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  King's  affairs;  and  also  lest  by 
wearying  his  consumptive  body  with  too  much 
stirring  out,  he  should  hasten  his  death,  which 
seemed  to  be  but  too  near.  One  of  those  brothers 
of  his  was  Edward,  that  citizen  of  London  men- 
tioned above  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  herald- 
painting  ;  the  other  was  only  a  sojourner  lately 
come  out  of  the  country,  who  had  stay'd  some 
months  in  town,  to  attend  upon  his  consumptive 
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brother.  It  was  thought  most  convenient,  that 
he,  who  after  six  months  longer  stay  in  London 
was  to  return  into  the  country,  should  undertake 
this  business  during  his  stay,  that  his  other  brother 
Edward  might  reserve  himself  more  entirely  for 
it,  when  it  should  come  to  lye  wholly  upon  him, 
if  their  sick  brother  in  the  mean  time  should  sink 
under  the  employment,  worn  out  with  his  dis- 
temper and  business.  This  Mr.  Edward  Barwick 
was  a  person  of  eminent  zeal  for  his  country,  that 
had  with  great  courage  performed  the  office  of  an 
ensign  in  the  company  of  the  honourable  Colonel 
James  Bellingeham  (who  in  the  late  northern  ex- 
pedition commanded  a  regiment  for  the  King 
under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale)  and  after  that 
gallant  army  of  north  countrymen  was  routed  and 
put  to  flight,  taking  his  colours  from  the  staff,  he 
tied  them  round  his  waste,  and  brought  them  safe 
to  his  colonel.  Six  months  after  Mr.  Barwick 
was  first  seiz'd  with  his  illness,  the  care  of  his 
health  was  wholly  intrusted  to  his  dearest  friend 
Dr.  John  Wederborn  of  Scotland,  who  as  he  was 
formerly  physician  to  the  King,  so  was  he  after- 
wards most  deservedly  distinguished  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

But  the  care  of  carrying  on  the  correspondence 
by  letters,  which  Mr.  John  Barwick  had  con- 
stantly managed,  is  now  wholly  committed  to  his 
brother  Edward  ;  who  had  hardly  executed  this 
office  two  months,  before  one  Bostock,  a  poor- 
spirited  artificial  fellow,  who  belonged  to  the  Post- 
Office,  though  engaged  by  frequent  presents,  and 
esteemed  very  hearty  in  the  King's  interest,  yet 
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in  all  likelihood  corrupted  with  larger  presents  by 
those  in  power,  treacherously  delivered  up  both 
the  brothers,  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Edward  Barwick, 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  together  with  some 
letters  that  came  from  the  King's  ministers  abroad. 
The  letters  were  superscribed  to  a  feigned  name, 
viz.  to  Mr.  James  Van  Delft,  Dutch  merchant  in 
London.  Mr.  John  Barwick  endeavoured  to 
clear  his  brother  Edward  of  those  letters,  and  take 
all  the  blame  of  them  upon  himself;  yet  neither 
of  the  brothers  would  own  himself  much  con- 
cerned in  letters  directed  to  another  name,  but 
would  not  deny  them  neither,  only  insisted,  that 
it  was  unjust  to  oblige  them  to  accuse  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  laws  lately  made  by  the  rebel- 
Parliament,  when  they  repealed  that  which  was 
called  the  oath  ex  officio.  But  Bostock  was  not 
afraid  to  make  affidavit  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  this  very  Mr.  Edward  Barwick  had  con- 
stantly every  week  fetched  letters  from  his  office 
directed  to  Mr.  James  Van  Delft,  and  that  for 
seven  months  past ;  whereas  he  had  had  no  inter- 
course with  that  office  more  than  seven  weeks. 
The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Durham  being 
reduced  to  great  streights,  and  driven  out  of  his 
noble  palace  by  the  rebels,  was  obliged  to  retrench 
his  family,  and  live  in  less  compass  than  hereto- 
fore, only  with  one  or  two  servants.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Barwick,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  had 
taken  private  lodgings,  which  he  used  often  to 
change,  and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the  search 
of  the  enemy,  with  all  their  sagacity,  'till  the  holy 
week  of  the  year  1650:  nor  had  he  ever  inter- 
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mitted  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  exiled  sovereign 
and  oppressed  country,  although  he  had  now  for 
six  or  seven  months  almost  every  other  week 
thrown  up  vast  quantities  of  blood  from  his  lungs, 
labouring  under  the  violence  of  a  perpetual  cough, 
and  almost  worn  to  nothing  with  a  consumption  ; 
insomuch  that  a  little  before  this  imprisonment, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  dearest  friend  Mr.  John 
Otway,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  but  then  student  of  Grey's-Inn,  he 
had  prepared  himself  a  burying  place,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England 
then  by  the  usurpation  almost  every  where 
abolished,  he  might  by  his  friends  be  decently 
interr'd,  as  he  expected  to  be  very  soon.  But  he 
that  had  for  above  eight  years  employed  all  his 
cares  for  the  service  of  the  publick,  in  affairs  for 
the  most  part  of  great  difficulty,  and  with  good 
success,  being  now  at  last  detected,  is  hurried 
away  to  an  examination  before  those  in  power; 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  threaten  with  torture 
one  already  more  than  half  dead,  if  he  would  not 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  delay,  immediately 
discover  all  that  were  his  accomplices  in  this 
undertaking.  But  he,  who  (as  they  well  knew) 
would  never  acknowledge  for  laws,  the  military 
resolves  of  these  new  lords,  made  no  scruple  to 
answer  undauntedly,  that  neither  he  himself,  nor 
any  others,  with  whom  he  had  entertained  friend- 
ship, had  done  any  thing  that  he  knew  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  that  if  any  thing 
should  possibly  be  extorted  from  him  to  the  con- 
trary by  the  force  of  torments,  which  that  dry  and 
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bloodless  carcase  they  saw  of  his  might  not  be 
able  to  bear,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  pass  for 
nothing :  his  brother  Edward  they  examine  separ- 
ately, and  deal  something  more  mercifully  with 
him,  threatning  him  only  with  death ;  yet  they 
charge  them  both  with  contumacy,  and  rage 
vehemently  against  them,  having  suborn'd  what 
false  witnesses  they  could  ;  but  neither  the  Royal 
Cause,  nor  any  one  person  that  maintained  it, 
suffered  the  least  prejudice  or  injury  thereby ;  for 
Mr.  John  Barwick  (before  the  messengers  who 
came  to  apprehend  them  could  break  open  his 
door,  which  he  always  kept  bolted)  had  instantly 
committed  to  the  flames  his  cyphers,  and  all  sorts 
of  papers  relating  to  the  King's  business  (not  ex- 
cepting those  very  letters  above-mentioned,  written 
to  him  with  so  much  goodness  by  his  late  Majesty) 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  sufficiently  appriz'd, 
how  greatly  this  must  exasperate  the  rebels'  malice 
and  rage  against  him.  By  this  means  it  came  to 
pass,  that  they  were  not  able  to  gather  any  thing 
they  desired  out  of  the  hidden  sense  of  those 
letters,  which  by  Bostock's  treachery  fell  into 
their  hands ;  yet  both  the  brothers,  the  elder  as 
found  guilty  of  high-treason,  the  younger  as  sus- 
pected of  it,  are  by  a  warrant  of  the  ninth  of 
April  1650,  sign'd  by  Bradshaw  President  of  the 
New  Republick,  thrust  into  noisome  dungeons  in 
the  Gate-house  of  Westminster.  But  to  consult 
brevity,  as  far  as  a  subject  so  prolix  will  give  leave, 
they  were  both  treated  with  so  much  hardship 
and  indignity  in  their  close  confinement,  and  so 
streightly  shut  up  from  any  relief  or  assistance  of 
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their  friends,  that  far  from  administring  in  any 
kind  toward  their  subsistence,  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  friend,  during  the  space  of  some  days,  so 
much  as  to  ask  how  they  did,  or  whether  they 
were  alive,  without  the  mortification  of  suffering 
the  like  close  imprisonment  for  some  time.  But 
after  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Edward  Barwick,  when 
almost  destroyed  with  cold  and  hunger,  as  being 
the  less  offender  of  the  two  (in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  used  them  so  cruelly)  and  only  em- 
ployed by  his  brother,  is  let  out  of  prison,  upon 
security  given  to  return  thither  on  their  first  sum- 
mons. But  alas !  the  barbarous  treatment  he  had 
undergone  brought  upon  him  two  grievous  dis- 
tempers, the  stone  and  a  consumptive  cough,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died,  giving  up  his  life  a 
glorious  sacrifice  to  the  interest  of  the  King  and 
kingdom,  a  young  man  of  exemplary  piety,  born 
for  the  service  of  his  country :  but  the  rebels  vent 
their  utmost  fury  on  his  brother  John,  as  guilty 
of  the  highest  treason  (forsooth)  against  their  up- 
start common- wealth. 

He  had  hardly  been  three  days  confined,  but 
he  was  again  brought  to  examination :  he  that 
cried  out  loudest  for  putting  him  to  the  torture, 
was  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who  in  wickedness, 
abusiveness,  and  cruel  threatning  was  almost 
superior  to  that  most  impudent  brawler  Bradshaw 
himself.  It  was  that  very  Mildmay,  who  having 
been  knighted  by  King  Charles  the  First,  made 
master  of  his  jewel-house,  and  distinguished  by 
other  envied  marks  of  his  favour,  was  not  yet 
afraid  to  imbrue  his  sacrilegious  hands  in  the 
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blood  of  that  his  most  gracious  and  munificent 
master,  by  an  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
impiety,  monstrous  beyond  all  example.  But 
when  they  found  their  prisoner  was  not  to  be 
frightened  with  threats,  they  tried  more  than 
once  to  allure  him  with  promises,  making  him 
diverse  magnificent  offers,  if  he  would  ingenuously 
and  candidly  discover  what  plots  he  had  been 
privy  to  against  their  common-wealth :  but  the 
integrity  of  his  mind  was  in  no  danger  from  any 
attacks  of  this  nature :  O  that  his  body  had  been 
as  impregnable  to  those  of  his  distemper !  When 
therefore  he  was  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  any 
of  their  allurements,  they  renewed  their  threat- 
nings  with  more  violence.  Yet  they  thought  it 
not  advisable  to  put  him  to  the  torture,  a  barbarity 
in  this  age  unheard  of  in  England,  and  he  reduced 
to  a  meer  shadow  :  they  chose  rather  to  leave  him 
to  perish  by  his  distemper;  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  the  odium  of  so  barbarous 
a  cruelty,  than  touched  with  the  least  sense  of 
humanity ;  for  lest  his  illness  should  not  dispatch 
him  soon  enough,  they  resolve  to  hasten  his  de- 
struction by  a  most  loathsome  confinement,  but 
in  another  prison  ;  for  by  a  warrant  under  Brad- 
shaw's  own  hand,  dated  the  I2th  of  April  1650, 
they  order  Mr.  Francis  West  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  take  into  his  custody  this 
dying  person,  and  before  he  could  breath  out  his 
last,  bury  him  as  it  were  in  some  dungeon  of  that 
prison,  secluded  from  the  company  of  all  mankind, 
but  of  a  stern  morose  jaylor.  Nor  after  all  this 
did  they  desist  from  their  cruel  threatnings ;  for 
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they  gave  this  reason  for  changing  his  prison,  and 
confining  him  in  the  Tower,  that  he  might  be 
nearer  to  the  rack,  kept  there  to  torture  such  in- 
corrigible rebels,  as  they  esteemed  him:  they 
threatned  to  send  commissioners  soon  after,  who 
by  that  method  should  extort  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  all  the  wicked  plots  (they  said)  he  had 
been  hatching :  nor  indeed,  as  false  and  perfidious 
as  they  were  in  other  instances,  did  they  use  to 
fail  the  least  tittle  of  what  they  threatned.  But 
Mr.  Barwick's  hopes  soar'd  higher,  than  to  be  the 
least  affected  with  their  dire  menaces:  in  all 
difficulties  he  still  preserved  his  mind  firm  and  un- 
dejected  ;  and  at  that  time  fortified  his  faith  and 
patience  with  this  pious  reflection,  that  upon  the 
very  same  day,  according  to  the  computation  of 
the  Church,  Christ  had  endured  more  grievous 
sufferings  for  him;  for  it  was  on  Good-Friday 
that  all  this  was  done ;  and  at  the  same  hour  of 
that  day,  wherein  Christ  is  recorded  to  have  been 
buried,  he  was  shut  up  in  this  dungeon,  as  I  find 
noted  by  him  in  his  diary,  West  was  not  only  so 
observant  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  as  to  keep 
his  prisoner  from  the  speech  of  all  his  friends,  but 
was  careful  by  boards  nailed  up  against  his  win- 
dow, to  intercept  the  free  air,  the  only  relief  to 
his  wasted  lungs,  and  forbad  him  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  of  all  other  books  but  the 
Bible.  Indeed  all  this  had  been  expresly  and  by 
name  forbidden  him  in  a  former  order  given  to 
the  keeper  of  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster: 
but  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  officiously  per- 
formed this  grateful  service  to  his  masters,  alto- 
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gether  besides  their  written  orders ;  and  for  many- 
months  debarred  his  prisoner  not  only  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  but  almost  of  what  was  barely 
necessary  to  support  it.  Nor  in  the  mean  time 
did  the  rebels  contribute  the  least  farthing  to  keep 
him  from  starving,  after  they  had  robb'd  him  of 
all  his  substance :  nay,  nor  did  they  suffer  any 
relief,  provided  by  his  friends  for  his  subsistence, 
to  be  conveyed  to  him,  unless  some  one  person 
were  deputed  to  do  that  good  office,  and  of  whom 
the  new  common-wealth  (as  they  call'd  it)  should 
have  sufficient  security,  that  under  this  pretext  he 
should  do  them  no  mischief.  The  person  who 
at  last  was  by  these  jealous  wretches  permitted  to 
undertake  this  office  for  his  friend,  was  one,  who 
as  well  as  Dr.  Barwick,  had  not  long  since  been 
a  servant  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Yet  Mr. 
Barwick  had  reason  afterwards  to  complain  of 
wrong  done  him  in  the  payments  he  made,  tho' 
he  had  a  valuable  consideration  for  performing 
that  service.  But  they  never  allowed  this  person 
to  come  to  their  prisoner,  but  when  his  keeper 
West  was  at  leisure,  or  in  the  humour,  to  be  there 
with  him,  to  prevent  any  private  discourse  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Barwick,  who  of  all  men 
living  had  been  least  used  to  indulge  his  appetite, 
now  lived  more  sparingly  than  any  mortal,  after 
he  had  contracted  this  illness :  the  diet  he  used 
was  herbs  or  fruit,  or  thin  water-gruel  made  of 
oatmeal  or  barley  with  currans  boil'd  in  it,  and 
sweeten'd  with  a  little  sugar ;  and  this  he  used  to 
cook  himself  in  the  prison,  to  help  pass  away  the 
time.  As  he  was  always  very  abstemious,  so  he 
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now  refrained  from  all  sorts  of  made  drink, 
whether  wine  or  beer,  or  any  other  fermented 
liquor,  quenching  his  thirst  with  nothing  but 
spring  water :  nor  did  he  live  thus  poorly,  because 
he  could  not  afford  to  fare  better  (which  yet 
many  imagined,  and  one  has  written)  but  partly 
because  the  state  of  his  health  required  this ;  partly 
because  he  was  unwilling  either  with  envy  or  ex- 
pence  to  load  his  friends,  that  were  kind  enough 
to  him  ;  for  there  were  not  wanting  those,  who 
took  care  privately  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a 
person,  that  had  deserved  so  well  of  his  country : 
and  the  King  himself,  of  all  men  the  most  com- 
passionate, though  deprived  of  his  three  kingdoms, 
and  living  an  exile  in  a  strange  land,  was  so  good 
to  take  this  matter  particularly  into  his  own  care  ; 
for  out  of  a  thousand  pounds  at  that  time  gener- 
ously contributed  to  his  Majesty's  subsistence  by 
the  Lady  Savile,  the  good  King  ordered  two  hun- 
dred to  be  immediately  employed  for  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  relief.  Indeed  his  Majesty  had  so  great  a 
regard  for  this  good  man's  fidelity,  preserved 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly have  purchased  his  liberty  with  that  of  a 
certain  impious  assassin,  who  had  laid  wait  for  his 
sacred  life,  as  Dr.  Barwick  himself  afterwards 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  an  epistle  dedicatory 
to  the  King,  prefixt  to  his  life  of  Bishop  Moreton. 
And  when  his  Majesty  with  his  Scotch  army  was 
encamp'd  at  Worcester,  and  he  that  writes  this, 
a  few  days  before  that  unhappy  fight,  throwing 
himself  at  his  royal  feet,  lightly  mentioned  among 
other  things,  the  confinement  of  Mr.  Barwick, 
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most  dear  to  him  on  many  accounts ;  his  Majesty 
with  a  generous  warmth  of  mind  vouchsafed  to 
return  this  answer.  "  I  well  know  that  faithful 
servant,  and  hearty  honest  man,  who  for  my  sake, 
and  that  of  all  my  loyal  subjects  has  been  treated 
with  great  indignity,  and  suffered  the  utmost 
hardships:  but  now,  says  he,  the  time  is  at  hand, 
when  I  shall  either  with  these  arms  succour  him, 
and  the  rest  of  my  dearest  friends,  that  groan 
under  the  cruel  yoke  of  this  usurpation,  or  wil- 
lingly lay  down  this  life  for  them."  But  you  will 
say,  of  what  importance  was  it,  that  his  most 
gracious  Sovereign  was  so  solicitous  for  procuring 
the  liberty  of  this  subject  of  his  from  the  grievous 
oppression  of  his  most  deadly  enemies  ?  when  at 
the  same  time  his  life  it  self  was  almost  utterly 
despaired  of,  from  the  no  less  grievous  oppression 
of  his  distemper,  and  this  even  before  the  miser- 
able estate  to  which  that  had  reduced  him,  was 
sadly  augmented  by  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
ment :  and  indeed  Mr.  Barwick  himself,  of  the 
recovery  of  whose  health  the  physicians  had  long 
since  despair'd,  thought  it  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment, whether  he  drew  his  last  breath  in  a  free 
or  a  close  air.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  distress  he 
found  very  great  reason,  if  ever  any  man  did,  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  wonderful  goodness 
of  God,  and  return  him,  as  he  constantly  did,  his 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  for  his  many  and 
extraordinary  mercies  to  him ;  for  in  this  close 
confinement,  he  did  not  only  experience  the  great 
care  and  concern  for  him  of  the  chief  of  his  friends, 
and  even  of  the  good  King  himself;  insomuch 
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that  beyond  what  his  friends  were  able  to  do  for 
him,  he  wanted  nothing  to  support  his  drooping 
life,  as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  continue  it : 
but  what  far  exceeded  all  he  could  either  hope  or 
wish,  with  those  children  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, abominating  the  rich  but  prophane  dainties 
of  the  tyrant's  table,  and  living  only  upon  pulse 
and  spring  water,  he  throve  daily,  and  grew  fatter 
with  this  simple  diet,  to  the  no  little  mortification 
of  the  rebels,  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  meer 
skeleton  by  the  consumption  that  preyed  upon  his 
vitals :  nor  yet  had  he  made  any  change,  either 
in  the  medicines  prescrib'd  him  long  before  this 
confinement,  or  in  his  way  of  living ;  only  that 
in  this  hermit's  cell  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
God  and  religion,  intirely  exempt  from  all  publick 
business,  with  which  he  had  daily  wasted  his 
strength. 

Mr.  John  Otway,  who  (as  was  mentioned 
above)  had  taken  upon  him  the  care  of  decently 
interring  his  friend  Mr.  Barwick,  when  a  little 
before  his  imprisonment  his  life  was  almost  des- 
paired of,  after  he  heard  he  was  shut  up  so  close, 
destitute  in  a  manner  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  was  not  a  little  affected  with  this  unworthy 
treatment  of  a  person  he  loved  so  well,  and  had 
been  formerly  bred  up  with  in  so  much  friendship 
in  the  same  college.  And  indeed  he  left  nothing 
unattempted,  that  (as  became  their  long  intimacy 
and  affection)  he  might  administer  some  relief  to 
his  dear  friend  in  his  close  confinement,  and  (as 
he  thought)  in  want.  But  there  had  now  passed 
fifteen  months,  in  which  it  had  been  accounted  a 
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crime  to  salute  him  so  much  as  at  the  prison  doors. 
At  last,  however,  this  good  natured  gentleman, 
with  a  few  others  of  Grey's-Inn,  both  his  and 
Mr.  Barwick's  intimate  acquaintance,  went  boldly 
to  Bradshaw,  himself  also  a  bencher  of  that  inn, 
and  begg'd  that  he  and  they  might  have  leave  to 
visit,  and  relieve,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
their  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Barwick,  shut  up  frpm 
all  his  friends,  destitute  of  help,  and  afflicted  with 
sickness  to  such  a  degree,  that  without  God's 
peculiar  providence  he  must  e'er  that, time  have 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  his  most  grievous  dis- 
temper. These  good  gentlemen  were  most  of 
them  such,  to  whom  Bradshaw  either  desired  to 
seem  a  friend,  or  at  least  shewed  no  extraordinary 
hatred;  for  after  the  barbarous  murther  of  the 
King,  he  made  it  his  business  to  sooth  and  cajole 
as  many  as  he  could  into  the  interest  of  the  new 
common-wealth.  But  now  breaking  out  into  a 
violent  passion  against  Mr.  Barwick,  he  most 
bitterly  inveighs  against  him,  not  only  as  a  traytor 
to  his  country,  but  as  one  that  was  guilty  of  the 
highest  contumacy,  and  had  most  ungratefully  re- 
fused the  favours  offered  him  by  the  common- 
wealth, against  which  he  had  committed  such 
heinous  crimes,  and  which  might  have  long  since 
most  justly  taken  away  his  life,  as  a  capital  enemy 
to  the  Government;  adding,  that  he  wondered 
what  evil  genius  had  induced  so  many  gentlemen 
of  that  Inn,  his  dear  collegues  of  whom  he  had 
conceived  much  better  hopes,  to  desire  any  ac- 
quaintance with  so  great  an  enemy  and  pest  of 
the  common-wealth.  They  on  the  other  side, 
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the  better  to  appease  his  anger,  declare,  that  as  to 
Mr.  Barwick's  principles  of  government,  if  he 
had  offended  so  heinously,  they  came  not  to  inter- 
cede for  him :  but  as  to  the  rest,  that  they  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of  great  good- 
ness, piety,  and  sincerity,  of  an  unblameable  life, 
and  worthy  of  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  all 
good  men ;  and  all  that  they  desired  at  present, 
was,  that  now  he  was  in  so  much  need  of  it,  they 
might  be  permitted  to  renew  their  old  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  who  on  many  accounts  was  most 
dear  to  them,  and  in  that  his  distress  might  afford 
him  any  relief,  which  he  desired,  and  they  were 
able  to  give  him.  But  Bradshaw  gravely  ad- 
monished them  to  be  very  cautious  with  whom 
they  cultivated  friendship,  and  to  have  a  care  of 
being  imposed  upon  by  any  specious  pretence  of 
piety :  he  advised  them  particularly  and  above  all 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Barwick,  who  before  the  Government  was  well 
settled  after  the  late  commotions,  had  endeavoured 
to  undermine  it,  and  was  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous an  enemy  thereto,  as  he  attempted  to  over- 
throw it  in  cool  blood.  For,  says  he,  we  are  little 
afraid  of  those,  who  in  taverns,  even  to  madness, 
drink  King  Charles's  health,  and  wickedly  devote 
themselves  to  his  service.  But,  continues  he,  if 
your  friend  Mr.  Barwick  would  at  last  repent, 
and  become  a  faithful  subject  to  the  common- 
wealth, which  he  has  so  many  ways  injured,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  he  would  find  it  not  only  merciful 
and  gentle,  but  gracious  and  liberal,  and  ready  to 
heap  favours  upon  him.  At  length  growing  a 


little  cooler,  he  condescended  to  give  leave,  that 
one  of  their  company,  whomsoever  they  pleased 
to  choose,  should  have  liberty  to  visit  him  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  and  carry  him  what  friendly 
message,  or  other  charitable  relief  they  shoukl 
think  fit  to  send.  They  agree  to  make  Mr.  Ot- 
way  their  deputy,  who  obtains  a  warrant  under 
Bradshaw's  hand  to  authorize  West  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  to  let  him  in  to  Mr.  Bar- 
wick.  Mr.  Otway  hastens  to  West  with  the 
warrant,  and  finds  him  very  ready  to  comply 
therewith :  for,  says  he,  there  is  nothing  I  desire 
more,  than  to  do  Mr.  Barwick  those  good  offices, 
which  I  have  been  hitherto  restrained  from  doing 
him  by  my  masters  at  the  helm :  nor  could  any 
good  man,  says  he,  but  love  and  admire  him,  as 
a  wonderful  example  of  Christian  piety,  if  he 
were  not  such  an  enemy  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Having  said  this,  they  both  hasten  to  Mr. 
Barwick.  With  what  joy  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Otway  embraced  each  other  at  this  first  so  long 
desired  meeting,  is  not  easy  to  express.  What 
added  extreamly  to  that  of  the  latter,  was  to  find 
his  dear  friend  Mr.  Barwick  so  much  altered  for 
the  better,  his  eyes  so  lively,  his  complection  so 
healthful,  and  his  body  in  so  good  plight,  that  he 
hardly  knew  him ;  and  being  almost  astonished 
at  the  unexpected  sight,  "  Is  this,"  says  he,  "  that 
Mr.  Barwick,  whom  I  saw  at  our  last  meeting, 
or  am  I  rather  imposed  upon  by  some  apparition  ?" 
"  Yes  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Barwick,  "  you  might 
formerly  take  me  for  a  shade,  or  an  apparition,  or 
any  thing  of  yet  less  substance,  my  dear  Mr.  Ot- 
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way,  when  you  was  so  good  to  take  upon  you  the 
care  of  seeing  my  then  wasted  body  duly  interr'd  ; 
but  now  I  am  again  your  very  friend  Barwick, 
since  God  of  his  great  mercy  has  sent  his  spirit 
into  these  dry  bones,  and  beyond  all  hope  com- 
manded them  to  live  under  this  severe  confine- 
ment." After  this  friendly  salutation  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  left  them,  permitting  his 
prisoner  Mr.  Barwick  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  his  friend  alone,  without  any  one  by ;  a  privi- 
lege he  had  never  once  indulged  him  before, 
during  fifteen  months  confinement,  but  had  al- 
ways been  too  officious  a  spy  upon  almost  every 
word  that  came  out  of  his  mouth.  The  lieutenant 
being  gone,  Mr.  Otway  acquainted  his  friend 
Mr.  Barwick  with  the  whole  series  of  the  dis- 
course between  Bradshaw,  and  him,  and  his 
Grey's-Inn  friends,  and  what  dire  threatnings 
that  execrable  regicide  denounced  against  Mr. 
Barwick,  because  he  would  not  betray  that  right- 
teous  cause,  wherein  he  had  engaged. 

Indeed,  replied  Mr.  Barwick,  he  tried  his  skill 
upon  me  more  than  once,  sometimes  threatning 
the  rack  to  this  poor  carcase,  consumptive  as  it 
then  was,  and  sometimes  promising  I  know  not 
what  golden  mountains,  leaving  no  method  un- 
attempted,  whereby  he  might  induce  me  both  to 
confess  I  know  not  what  heinous  crimes,  and  to 
discover  and  accuse  others  as  accomplices  therein, 
when  by  witnesses  hunted  out  and  suborn'd  from 
all  quarters,  he  found  himself  unable  to  make 
proof  of  either.  Nor  could  you  easily  believe, 
says  he,  if  you  had  not  heard  it  your  self,  how 
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much  he  was  exasperated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
his  rebel-assessors,  at  my  silence,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  contumacy.  And  indeed,  continues 
he,  it  is  very  absurd  to  expect  the  least  mercy  or 
humanity  from  them,  who  have  been  so  long 
inur'd  to  cruelty  and  barbarity,  now  they  have 
found,  I  am  neither  to  be  won  with  their  allure- 
ments, nor  forced  with  their  threats.  For  which 
reason,  says  he,  I  must  beg  dear  Mr.  Ot way's  in- 
cessant prayers  to  our  most  merciful  God  in  my 
behalf,  that  after  so  many  great  and  illustrious 
persons  (whom  I  follow  at  a  great  distance,  and 
devoutly  kiss  their  sacred  footsteps)  having  en- 
gaged in  a  most  honourable  and  righteous  cause, 
and  abetted  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability, 
I  may  not  at  last  sink  under  the  load,  if  they 
should  proceed  to  extremities ;  for  it  is  very  meet, 
that  being  supported  by  the  Divine  aid,  and  having 
before  my  eyes  both  the  royal  martyr,  who  lately 
set  us  so  glorious  an  example  in  finishing  this 
course,  and  even  Christ  himself  the  Judge  and  Re- 
warder  of  our  constancy  and  perseverance  therein, 
and  who  has  prepared  the  way  for  us,  I  should 
not  unwillingly  lay  down  this  life,  which  God, 
as  you  see,  has  beyond  all  expectation  restored 
me  as  it  were  from  death.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  con- 
tinues he,  but  all  those  Grey's-Inn  friends  of  ours, 
kind  to  me  beyond  my  deserts,  wish  as  well  to 
our  oppressed  country  and  afflicted  Prince,  as 
either  you  or  I  (for  I  have  been  many  years  suffi- 
ciently appriz'd  of  your  good  will  to  both)  and 
will  be  as  ready  to  serve  them,  when  occasion 
shall  offer ;  and  I  should  willingly  exhort  you  and 
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them  to  perseverance  and  constancy  in  these  most 
difficult  times,  but  that  I  would  not  add  spurs 
where  there  is  no  need.  And  when  in  this  most 
noble  race  of  love  to  his  country  Mr.  Barwick  led 
the  way  so  cheerfully,  notwithstanding  all  his  load 
of  fetters;  he  that  would  not  willingly  have 
followed  him,  one  who  was  so  signal  an  instance 
of  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God,  that  had  pre- 
served him  from  the  malice  of  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies, and  from  the  violence  of  a  desperate  disease ; 
and  was  so  noble  an  example  of  unshaken  virtue, 
and  evenness  of  mind,  which  God  called  him  to 
exercise  for  the  instruction  of  others  :  he,  I  say, 
that  would  not  readily  have  followed  such  a  leader, 
must  have  been  much  less  zealous  and  active  than 
Mr.  Otway  was:  for  this  was  that  brave  Mr. 
Otway,  who  first  of  all  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge was  not  afraid  publickly  and  learnedly  to 
defend  the  Royal  Cause  against  the  wicked  associa- 
tion of  those,  which  were  thence  called  the  As- 
sociated Counties,  in  despight  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  all  their  malice ;  first  of  all  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  that  heroick  action ;  and 
being  first  of  all  expell'd  the  University,  courage- 
ously led  up  the  first  rank,  as  it  were,  of  academick 
combatants,  who  fought  so  strenuously  against 
savage  brutes  in  that  glorious  conflict  for  their  op- 
pressed country :  nor  did  he  shew  less  courage 
afterwards  in  the  field  against  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  had  formerly  done  in  the 
University. 

When  Mr.  Otway  had  abundantly  expressed 
his  joy,  that  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Barwick  had  so 


much  beyond  all  hopes  recovered  from  such  a  de- 
plorable state  of  health,  and  had  born  all  the  hard- 
ship and  misery  of  his  most  barbarous  confine- 
ment with  so  much  serenity,  cheerfulness,  and 
greatness  of  mind  ;  he  began  at  last  to  enquire  of 
him,  from  whence  (after  the  losses  sustained  in 
his  fortune,  so  much  broken  at  Cambridge,  and 
since  quite  ruined  here  at  London)  he  was  able  to 
obtain  wherewithal  to  keep  himself  in  so  good 
plight ;  for  that  if  he  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  at  the  charge  of  the  common-wealth  (as 
they  called  it)  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
famous  prison,  always  observed  as  long  as  the 
monarchy  lasted,  he  and  his  companions  of  Grey's- 
Inn  (as  was  but  meet  in  the  common  cause  of  all 
good  men)  were  willing  to  contribute  to  his  re- 
lief. Mr.  Barwick  desired  he  would  return  his 
thanks  to  those  worthy  gentlemen  for  their  kind 
offer  made  by  him,  which  he  would  accept  here- 
after, if  there  should  be  occasion ;  but  that  he 
was  not  willing  to  be  unnecessarily  burthensome 
to  his  friends,  especially  in  that  calamitous  con- 
dition not  only  of  himself  in  particular,  but  of  all 
the  Royalists  in  general;  that  hitherto  by  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  God  and  his  friends'  kind- 
ness, though  he  had  never  received  a  half-peny 
from  the  present  Government,  he  had  never 
wanted  wherewith  both  to  provide  himself  such 
slender  diet,  as  seem'd  most  agreeable  to  his  state 
of  health,  and  also  now  and  then  to  gratify  his 
surly  keepers,  nor  was  it  without  difficulty,  that 
Mr.  Otway  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  a  small 
pledge  of  their  further  bounty  to  him,  if  after- 
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wards  he  should  have  need  of  it.  Indeed  if  Mr. 
Barwick  would  have  abused  the  benevolence  of 
his  friends,  he  might  have  grown  rich  under  this 
confinement :  but  he  had  such  an  abhorrence  of 
any  thing  like  that,  that  whatever  present  was 
made  him  by  such,  as  could  not  very  well  afford 
it,  he  afterwards  took  care  to  repay,  as  if  it  had 
been  only  borrowed. 

This  great  example  of  Christian  patience  and 
unwearied  piety  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Mr.  Robert  Browne  the  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  under  West  the  Lieutenant  had  the 
chief  care  of  the  whole  prison,  that  he  was  very 
forward  to  do  Mr.  Barwick  all  the  good  offices  in 
his  power,  was  together  with  his  wife  and  family 
daily  at  prayers  with  him,  received  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  his  hands,  brought  his  new-born 
child  to  be  baptiz'd  by  him,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  indeed  became  so 
thorough  a  penitent,  that  he  would  no  longer 
serve  under  the  usurpation,  but  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  own  trade,  that  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
as  more  honest,  though  less  gainful.  Nay  after 
his  child  had  been  baptized  according  to  the  rites 
of  our  Church,  he  became  little  less  hateful  to  his 
Anabaptist  masters,  than  Mr.  Barwick  himself,  for 
whose  virtue  and  piety  he  had  ever  after  a  most 
profound  regard.  They  that  stood  godfathers  at 
this  christening,  according  to  the  antient  practice 
of  the  Church,  were  two  Scotch  noblemen,  the 
Lord  Ogilby  and  the  Lord  Spiney,  and  the  god- 
mother a  person  of  great  note,  the  wife  of  General 
David  Lesley,  commander  of  the  Scotch  Horse, 
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who  having  formerly  with  too  good  success  served 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Church  and  Crown,  at 
length  coming  over  to  the  King's  side,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Worcester  fight.  And  as  great  an 
enemy  as  he  (as  well  as  his  confederates  whose 
armies  he  had  led)  had  not  long  since  been  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  now 
condescended  to  afford  his  presence  at  this  holy 
function;  which  was  no  sooner  ended,  but  my 
Lord  Ogilby,  who  had  always  maintained  the 
cause  of  both  Church  and  Monarchy  with  great 
constancy  and  courage,  addresses  himself  to  Gen- 
eral Lesley  in  this  manner.  "  What  I  have  been 
here  doing  to  day,  my  dear  Lesley,  will  not  seem 
new  or  unusal  to  any  one  ;  because  I  have  always 
had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Church  of  England, 
formerly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  subsisting  in  a  few  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary piety,  though  in  secret  cells,  as  we  have 
now  had  an  instance.  Therefore  our  very  rever- 
end friend  Mr.  Barwick,  who  has  suffered  so 
much  for  his  stedfastness  to  this  Church  of  his, 
which  also  teaches  us  to  pay  that  honour  due  to 
the  King,  will  not  be  so  much  rejoiced  at  that 
share  I  have  willingly  had  in  this  holy  function, 
as  at  your  bare  presence  at  it,  of  whose  former 
aversion,  or  at  least  disaffection  to  these  rites  he 
must  have  been  appriz'd."  Hereto  the  General 
makes  this  answer:  "Let  us  not,  dear  Ogilby, 
recall  what  is  past :  you  see  now  very  evidently, 
that  such  sacred  offices  as  these  are  by  no  means 
unacceptable  to  me,  which  may  not  be  a  little 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  virtue  and  piety  of 
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this  holy  man :  and  for  the  future  I  shall  be  so 
far  from  having  any  quarrel  against  the  Episcopal 
Order,  to  which  you  may  possibly  have  thought 
me  a  sworn  enemy,  that  I  rather  esteem  it  no 
little  honour  to  me,  that  a  person  of  our  family 
and  name,  a  man  of  some  learning  and  reputation, 
and  no  enemy  to  the  Royal  Cause  (I  wish  he  had 
been  as  orthodox  in  all  other  points)  was  a  bishop 
in  Scotland  in  the  last  age."  It  was  very  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Barwick  to  hear  these  two  Scotch 
noblemen  speak  with  so  much  respect  of  the 
Church,  which  was  so  dear  to  him  in  that  her 
lamentable  estate,  when  she  seemed  to  be  crucified 
with  her  Lord  :  but  it  added  much  to  that  satis- 
faction, to  hear  so  much  said  in  behalf  of  her  rites 
and  government,  and  that  with  so  much  candor 
and  freedom  by  the  ringleader  of  all  the  Cove- 
nanters. 

After  the  christening  was  over  Mr.  Browne 
still  shewed  every  day  more  civility,  if  possible, 
to  Mr.  Barwick.  As  he  had  for  many  months 
paid  him  great  respect ;  so  for  all  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  esteemed  him  little  less  than  a  father, 
who  in  some  measure  had  begotten  him  and  all 
his  family  to  Christ.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Mr. 
West  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  could  have  dis- 
turbed this  solemnity,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
many  of  the  good  offices  done  Mr.  Barwick  by 
his  Deputy  Lieutenant  Browne,  beyond  the  order 
of  their  masters,  if  he  had  not  willingly  connived 
at  them,  struck  with  the  glorious  brightness  of 
the  Divine  presence  darting  out  of  the  obscure  cell 
of  this  most  holy  anchorite.  Some  who  were  no 
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strangers  to  the  affairs  of  that  time,  say,  that  Mr. 
West  did  not  only  not  disapprove  of  all  these 
things,  but  heartily,  though  secretly,  favoured 
them.  Thus  much  I  am  sure  of,  that  he  who 
not  long  since  so  officiously  guarded  Mr.  Barwick, 
and  executed  the  severest  orders  of  his  new 
masters  against  him,  nay  treated  him  with  more 
rigour  and  severity  even  than  he  could  justify  from 
their  express  orders  under  their  hands,  did  now 
on  a  sudden  so  intirely  repent,  or  at  least  was  so 
much  softened,  that  he  was  as  ready  to  do  him 
all  offices  of  humanity,  as  Mr.  Browne  was,  those 
of  duty  and  religion  ;  for  he  removed  him  out  of 
a  most  noisome  dungeon  into  a  handsome  con- 
venient chamber,  with  a  pair  of  leads  over  it, 
where  he  might  enjoy  freer  air,  and  sometimes 
also  the  company  of  his  friends.  He  likewise 
more  than  once  in  his  behalf  made  application  to 
the  mock-Council  of  State,  that  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  antient  prison  (in  which  there  had 
never  been  so  heinous  a  criminal,  as  not  to  have 
been  liberally  enough  provided  for  at  the  expence 
of  the  Government)  a  certain  allowance  of  meat 
and  drink  might  be  granted  him  under  his  con- 
finement ;  and  at  length,  after  having  frequently 
repeated  this  request  to  them  without  success,  he 
took  care  to  send  him  daily  from  his  own  table 
such  meat  as  was  most  suitable  to  his  state  of 
health.  Yet  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  after  the 
reiterated  solicitations  of  the  Lieutenant  on  this 
behalf,  Mr.  Barwick  in  two  years  and  four  months, 
during  which  he  was  confined,  received  the  poor 
sum  of  four  pounds  five  shillings  of  our  money 
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from  the  new  common- wealth.  So  much  did 
they  indulge  him  in  his  illness,  to  recover  the 
flesh  he  had  lost  by  his  consumption :  nor  did 
they  grant  him  this  little,  till  Mr.  West  had 
wearied  them  with  his  importunity,  and  his 
prisoner  had  laboured  full  two  years  under  this 
grievous  confinement;  but  then  at  last,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was  al- 
lowed five  shillings  a  week  towards  his  subsist- 
ence. 

Having  granted  him  this  one  small  favour,  the 
violent  rage  of  his  oppressors  began  to  cool ;  for 
(as  was  intimated  above)  since  he  would  not  be- 
tray himself,  after  he  had  burnt  his  cypher,  they 
were  able  to  find  nothing  against  him,  only  that 
he  had  received  from  some  other  hand  letters 
written  in  characters,  superscribed  to  another 
name.  But  it  was  now  some  months,  that  that 
execrable  court  of  judicature  had  been  abolished, 
which  they  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
which  not  long  before  they  had  made  a  standing 
court  to  continue  six  months  in  the  year,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Royalists,  and  appointed  one 
Keeble  an  insolent  mercenary  pettifogger,  to  be 
president  thereof;  who  did  not  try  persons  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  way,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury ;  but  without  either  witness  or  law,  as  well 
as  without  shame,  whomsoever  he  thought  there 
was  sufficient  ground  of  suspecting  to  favour  the 
Royal  Cause,  he  immediately  condemned  him  to 
the  gallows,  and  without  more  ado  had  him  exe- 
cuted. In  this  bloody  slaughter-house  were 
butcher'd  Colonel  Eusebius  Andrews,  and  other 
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honest  loyal  subjects.  And  they  threatned  at 
that  time  no  less  cruelty  against  Mr.  Barwick, 
while  they  entertained  any  hope  of  finding  at 
last,  either  from  his  own  confession,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  suborn'd  witnesses,  any  thing  against 
him,  on  which  it  might  be  lawful,  even  by  the 
practice  of  that  court,  to  charge  him  with  an  in- 
dictment of  high  treason.  Nor  was  the  abolishing 
of  this  sanguinary  court  more  for  Mr.  Barwick's 
safety,  than  those  new  cares  and  anxieties  that 
solicited  the  minds  of  the  rebels,  and  diverted 
their  thoughts  to  other  matters,  who  were  now 
jealous  of  their  friends,  as  they  had  been  formerly 
afraid  of  their  enemies :  for  they  had  too  much 
reason  to  suspect,  that  Cromwell  being  flushed 
with  the  victory,  and  laden  with  the  trophies  he 
had  gained  at  Worcester,  after  he  had  by  fraud 
and  perjury  brought  three  kingdoms  under  his 
yoke,  was  now  meditating  violence  against  the 
partners  and  accomplices  of  all  his  wickedness,  by 
whose  assistance  he  had  so  often  triumphed  ;  was 
going  to  commit  a  rape  upon  the  mock  common- 
wealth, which  being  drunk  with  the  blood  as  well 
as  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, prided  herself  in  her  stolen  purple ;  and  was 
just  ready  with  incestuous  hands  to  ravish  a 
government  that  lived  by  rapine.  Nor  did  Brad- 
shaw  and  the  rest  of  his  associates,  the  guardians 
of  the  common-wealth,  think  it  for  their  interest 
to  undergo  the  infamy  of  any  farther  cruelty,  and 
bear  a  load  of  envy  no  ways  agreeable,  for  the 
sake  of  Cromwell  alone,  whom  they  hated  be- 
yond measure,  and  well  knew,  he  would  pull 
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down  all  that  had  hitherto  sat  at  the  helm.  For 
this  reason  they  that  were  solicitous  for  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  safety,  thought  it  proper  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  conjuncture,  and  make  application 
to  the  Council  of  State,  that  after  having  now 
suffered  two  years  and  four  months  close  confine- 
ment, without  being  ever  brought  to  a  trial,  he 
might  at  last  be  discharged.  And  this  was  ob- 
tained without  much  difficulty  upon  the  seventh 
of  August  1652.  But  Mr.  Barwick  was  obliged 
to  give  security  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
common-wealth,  and  take  his  trial,  if  summoned 
thereto  within  twelve  months,  and  to  find  two 
others  to  be  bound  with  him  in  the  same  security. 
These  were  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  student  of 
Grey's-Inn,  and  Mr.  Richard  Royston  bookseller 
of  London.  He  that  had  the  chief  part  in  pro- 
curing this  enlargement  was  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Mr.  West,  who  had  now  for  several 
months  shewed  Mr.  Barwick  all  the  kindness  in 
his  power,  not  without  giving  some  disgust  to  his 
masters.  But  three  days  after  he  had  obtained 
him  his  liberty,  he  himself  died  suddenly  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy 
by  an  infamous  wretch  John  Barksted,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  forwardest  to  glut  himself  with 
the  Royal  Martyr's  blood,  and  from  whose  cruel 
tyranny  Mr.  Barwick  had  now  very  seasonably 
withdrawn  himself. 

The  studies  in  which  he  had  employed  himself 
in  this  solitude  (besides  daily  prayers,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  he  always  attended  at  the 
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canonical  hours)  were  either  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves,  or  approved  authors  that  commented 
upon  them.  But  as  long  as  Keeble's  court  of 
justice  subsisted,  he  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
only,  being  prohibited  the  use  of  all  other  books 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  In 
reading  these  over  and  over  he  so  imprinted  the 
sacred  text  in  his  memory,  that  he  had  the  whole 
Bible  almost  at  heart.  The  fanaticks,  with  whom 
alone  he  had  any  conversation  at  that  time,  took 
a  wonderful  pleasure  in  wresting  the  Scriptures 
from  their  genuine  sense,  and  drawing  sophistical 
arguments  from  them  against  the  received  usages 
of  the  Church,  and  that  holy  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Barwick  maintained.  But  he  out  of  the  same 
quiver  had  darts  always  ready  at  hand,  with  which 
he  easily  repell'd  all  the  force  of  his  adversaries, 
and  more  than  once  stop'd  the  mouths  of  Brad- 
shaw  himself  and  his  assessors.  Some  of  those 
with  whom  he  oftenest  convers'd,  he  brought  en- 
tirely back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (as  was 
mentioned  above)  and  made  a  person  of  considera- 
tion as  well  as  ingenuity  speak  at  least,  and  think 
with  more  respect  concerning  her,  if  not  favour 
her  also  from  his  heart. 

After  his  deliverance  from  the  prison  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  spent  some  time  in  his  private  studies,  till 
he  could  conveniently  return  to  the  management 
of  the  King's  affairs :  he  read  prayers  every  day 
at  some  friend's  house:  often  at  his  excellent 
patron's  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  receiv'd  this 
most  welcome  guest  with  the  dearest  embraces : 
often  with  his  aged  parents,  whose  chief  comfort 
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and  support  it  was,  under  the  weight  of  their 
years,  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  a  son,  who 
so  strenuously  asserted  the  cause  of  his  oppressed 
country,  and  of  Christian  piety  so  much  decayed. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  long 
stay  with  the  incomparable  Lady  Savile  (who  had 
a  great  respect  for  such  of  the  clergy,  as  adorned 
their  doctrine  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and 
among  those  particularly  for  him)  fearing  to  ex- 
pose her  too  much  to  the  malice  and  jealousy  of 
their  enemies.  But  with  Sir  Thomas  Ersfield  of 
Sussex,  who  seemed  less  obnoxious  to  their  sus- 
picion, he  sojourn'd  a  considerable  time:  for  in 
his  house  he  had  the  use  of  a  library  well  furnished 
with  the  writers  of  the  Primitive  Church,  with 
which  Mr.  Barwick  most  desired  to  converse, 
and  which  of  late  he  had  much  wanted  at  the 
Bishop  of  Durham's,  who  was  at  last  constrained 
to  sell  his  library,  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
good  books,  to  support  himself  when  above  four- 
score and  ten  years  old,  he  that  was  formerly  used 
to  support  so  many  others,  when  before  this  re- 
bellion he  enjoyed  an  honourable  post  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  with  a  very  plentiful 
income.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Barwick ;  having 
thus  wonderfully  struggled  through  so  many  hard- 
ships, he  was  received  by  all  his  friends  with  little 
less  kindness  and  respect,  than  if  he  had  been  one 
risen  from  the  dead. 

But  when  Cromwell  had  raised  himself  to  the 
protectorship,  and  got  the  reins  of  the  common- 
wealth into  his  hands;    and  the  twelve  months 
were  now  expired,  within  which  Mr.  Barwick 
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had  given  security  to  appear  at  the  rebels'  mock- 
tribunal  on  their  first  summons,  and  had  heard  in 
all  that  time  of  no  indictment  against  him ;  he 
goes  to  Bradshaw,  whom  Cromwell  had  now 
turned  out,  to  consult  with  him,  what  was  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  get  his  bond  cancelled ;  since  it 
ought  to  lay  him  under  no  farther  obligation  to 
the  common-wealth,  now  changed  into  a  new 
tyranny.  Bradshaw  receives  him  with  great 
courtesy  and  civility,  and  professes  himself  willing 
to  do  him  any  good  office  even  with  Cromwell 
himself,  if  he  had  interest  enough  in  him.  But, 
sir,  says  he,  there  is  no  occasion,  that  you  should 
be  very  solicitous  about  this  matter ;  for  such 
papers  are  either  all  lost,  or  otherwise  lye  in  so 
much  disorder  and  confusion,  that  they  are  never 
like  to  give  trouble  to  any  one.  Hence  he  took 
occasion  to  express  himself  with  great  bitterness 
against  Cromwell,  and  utter  the  most  direful  exe- 
crations against  his  arbitrary  tyrannical  govern- 
ment; but  spake  as  respectfully  of  the  Royal 
authority  exercised  within  those  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  as  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  return 
into  favour  with  kfngs.  But  you  Cavaliers  (says 
he  smiling)  must  needs  laugh  in  your  sleeves  at 
our  dissentions,  and  the  struggle  there  is  amongst 
us,  who  shall  have  the  government ;  and  promise 
your  King,  not  without  reason,  great  advantages 
from  our  disagreement. 

There  were  at  that  time  very  many  persons  of 

note  in  the  King's  interest,  who  looked  upon  that 

as  a  most  favourable  conjuncture  to  attempt  his 

Majesty's  Restoration,  when  Cromwell's  friends 
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themselves  began  to  be  weary  of  his  government. 
With  these  Mr.  Barwick  was  always  in  readiness 
to  contribute  his  share  to  so  glorious  a  work.  Yet 
Cromwell  long  defeated  all  their  endeavours,  by 
bribing  some  of  them  over  to  his  side,  of  whose 
fidelity  it  was  thought  his  Majesty  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  entertain  the  least  suspicion.  How- 
ever by  some  brave  men  those  seeds  were  then 
sown,  which  afterwards  grew  up  to  a  harvest  for 
their  oppressed  country's  relief,  rich  and  plentiful 
beyond  all  they  could  hope  for.  O  that  we 
(wicked  and  ungrateful  nation  as  we  are !)  had 
not  denied  those  thanks  to  our  gracious  God,  the 
munificent  donor  of  that  blessing,  which  were  due 
for  so  great  an  instance  of  his  goodness  to  us ! 
What  part  Mr.  Barwick  took  upon  himself  to 
perform  in  this  great  work,  in  which  every  good 
man  had  his  share;  how  considerable  and  im- 
portant service  he  did,  and  how  acceptable  to  his 
Majesty,  I  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  I  well 
can  to  relate. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  persons  of  chief 
rank  in  the  army  under  Cromwell,  Colonel  John 
Clobery  and  Colonel  Daniel  Redman,  who  com- 
manded two  regiments,  the  former  in  Scotland, 
and  the  latter  in  Ireland,  both  of  them  greatly  be- 
loved by  their  soldiers,  and  both  brothers-in-law 
to  Mr.  Otway  above-mentioned ;  Colonel  Red- 
man having  married  that  gentleman's  own,  and 
Colonel  Clobery,  his  wife's  sister.  Mr.  Otway, 
who  had  religiously  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the 
King,  and  always  maintained  a  strict  friendship 
with  Mr.  Barwick,  had  made  it  his  business  for 
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some  years  (still  consulting  him  as  there  was 
occasion)  to  endeavour  to  bring  over  to  the  King's 
interest  these  two  considerable  men,  most  dear  to 
him  for  their  friendship,  as  well  as  for  their 
affinity.  And  the  Honourable  Lady  Savile,  who 
always  admitted  Mr.  Barwick  into  her  most 
secret  counsels,  used  the  like  endeavours  by  proper 
persons  and  arguments  to  solicit  Colonel  Robert 
Venables,  a  person  of  great  note  in  Cromwell's 
army,  to  take  compassion  of  his  afflicted  country 
(groaning  under  the  oppression  of  that  tyrant)  and 
return  to  his  duty  to  the  King.  All  these  eminent 
men  (though  not  all  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
yet  by  degrees)  were  brought  back  to  their  duty. 
And  though  this  was  some  time  effecting,  yet 
they  were  persons  of  so  much  generosity,  as  not 
only  to  receive  in  a  friendly  manner  whatever 
was  offered  them  in  discourse  to  that  purpose, 
without  ever  discovering  it;  but  also  at  last  to 
employ  their  endeavours  for  the  King's  service, 
each  in  his  several  post,  to  no  mean  purpose.  In 
order  to  negotiate  his  Majesty's  affairs  with  these 
gentlemen  and  others,  Mr.  Barwick  was  often 
obliged  to  intermit  his  private  studies,  and  ride 
from  Sussex  up  to  London,  the  chief  seat  of  all 
that  was  then  doing  towards  a  happy  Restoration. 
About  this  time  the  rebels  were  deliberating 
with  themselves,  whether  they  should  not  (ac- 
cording to  Hobbes's  doctrine  then  lately  pub- 
lished) destroy  all  such  as  they  thought  really 
favoured  the  Royal  Cause.  But  the  usurper 
following  milder  counsels,  and  knowing  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  was  too  great  to  be 


slaughtered,  contented  himself  to  plunder  them, 
though  they  had  been  more  than  once  plundered 
before.  From  those  of  the  laity,  who  had  any 
thing  of  estate  still  left,  he  exacted  a  tenth  part 
of  their  revenue  :  but  the  clergy  having  been  al- 
ready deprived  of  all,  he  thunders  out  a  most  cruel 
interdict  against  them,  threatning  every  man  of 
them  with  the  severest  imprisonment,  who  either 
in  publick  assembly,  or  privately  in  any  gentle- 
man's house,  should  dare  either  to  preach  or  read 
prayers  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  to  teach  any  school.  How  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  behaved  himself  in  this  afflicted  state  of  the 
publick,  evidently  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to 
his  venerable  patron  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  dated 
February  23rd,  1655,  a  COP7  whereof  is  here  sub- 
joined, 

"  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
"The  last  letter  I  wrote  your  Lordship  may 
have  given  you  so  much  trouble  upon  what  I 
noted  on  your  papers,  that  I  believe  you  will  easily 
pardon  my  silence  since,  which  yet  I  am  obliged 
to  break  now,  by  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
unless  I  would  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  your 
Lordship.  How  deadly  a  wound  our  distressed 
Church,  as  it  were  just  fetching  her  last  breath, 
has  received  from  the  late  ordinance,  your  Lord- 
ship has  no  need  to  be  informed  by  me :  yet  I 
thought  it  not  improper  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
by  this  letter,  what  I  looked  upon  as  incumbent 
upon  me  to  do  in  this  state  of  things.  Indeed  I 
hope  the  good  Samaritan,  who  had  so  much  com- 
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passion  upon  the  wounded  stranger,  and  poured  so 
much  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds,  will   by  no 
means  be  wanting  to  his  most  dear  bride,  now 
she  in  like  manner  is  strip' d  and  wounded.     In 
truth  I  cannot  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
commiserate  the  condition  of  such  of  the  clergy, 
as  have  wives  and  children  to  maintain.     But  I 
yet  more  lament  the  hard  fate  of  the  laity ;  inas- 
much as  their  eternal  welfare  is  to  be  preferr'd  to 
the  temporal  estate  of  the  other.     As  to  my  own 
self  (I  bless  God  for  it)  I  am  very  little  concerned  ; 
having  no  one  else  to  be  ruined  with  me,  and 
being  a  person  of  no  great  importance ;  and  yet 
if  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  certainly  be  so  much 
the  fitter  to  bear  testimony  to  so  glorious  a  cause 
with  any  hazard  whatever ;  which  by  God's  help 
I  shall  not  think  much  to  do,  if  I  cannot  other- 
wise perform  that  duty,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  Church.     For  the  offices  of  preaching  and 
duly  administring  the  Sacraments,  of  late  for- 
bidden us  to  exercise,  are  those  two  great  trusts, 
which   God  committed  to  my  charge,  when  I 
undertook  that  difficult   province,  to  which  he 
vouchsafed  to  call  me.     And  as  to  the  form  of 
Common-Prayer,  it  is  so  far  prohibited,  that  even 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  very  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  it  self  may  seem  to  fall  under 
the  same  prohibition.     I  should  therefore  make 
no  doubt  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  bitterest 
enemy  himself  (so  that  he  had  not  entirely  shook 
off  all  sense    of  piety,  and  use  of  reason)  what  I 
ought  to  do  in  this  case.     By  this  your  Lordship 
will  easily  conclude,  both  what  I  think  my  duty 
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obliges  me  to,  and  by  what  reasons  I  am  per- 
suaded thereto ;  two  particulars  which  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  lay  before  your  Lordship,  not  only 
as  a  common  father  of  the  Church,  but  in  a  stricter 
sense,  as  having  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  a  dio- 
cesan over  me,  who  on  that  account  owe  your 
Lordship  canonical  obedience.  But  besides  these 
two,  I  must  own  my  self  obliged  to  your  Lord- 
ship by  a  third  ground  of  duty,  that  you  vouch- 
safed long  since  to  take  me  into  the  number  of 
your  domestick  chaplains.  All  these  considera- 
tions together,  and  indeed  each  of  them  singly, 
had  been  sufficient  to  oblige  me  not  to  have  deter- 
mined any  thing  with  my  self  upon  this  occasion, 
till  I  had  first  received  your  Lordship's  commands 
thereupon,  but  that  I  was  unwilling  to  expose 
your  Lordship  to  so  much  danger  and  ill-will : 
yet  I  reverently  submit  all  to  your  authority  and 
singular  judgment,  making  no  doubt,  but  your 
Lordship  will  approve  what  I  have  determined  to 
do,  I  think,  with  good  reason ;  especially  when 
you  shall  understand,  that  for  fear  of  failing  the 
Church  in  so  necessary  a  duty,  I  purpose  to  per- 
form it  with  more  caution  and  secrecy  than  usual. 
But  this  I  have  resolved,  by  God's  assistance,  that 
if  ever  I  am  prosecuted  on  this  account,  I  will 
conceal  nothing  of  what  I  do :  for  though  I  am 
not  a  person  that  would  excuse  the  madness  of 
the  Circumcellians ;  yet  they  were  not  con- 
demned by  the  antient  fathers  without  some 
compassion  for  them.  And  certainly  I  had  much 
rather  suffer  under  an  unjust  suspicion  of  their 
temerity,  than  be  accounted  guilty  of  the  crime 


of  such  as  were  called  Traditors,  than  which  sort 
of  men  nothing  was  of  old  more  hateful  either  to 
God  or  man.  But  I  hope  God  will  assist  my  in- 
firmity in  the  discharge  of  this  office,  especially  if 
I  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  paternal  bene- 
diction, and  prayers  to  God  for  that  purpose, 
which  is  the  most  humble  request  of, 
"My  Lord, 

"Your  Lordship's 
"  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

"John  Barwick." 

This  letter  was  written  from  Sir  Thomas  Ers- 
field's  house,  where  Mr.  Barwick  had  been  enter- 
tained with  great  respect  and  civility.  But  that 
hospitable  gentleman  had  not  long  before  departed 
this  life ;  and  the  Lady  Ersfield  his  disconsolate 
widow,  to  wear  off  her  grief,  had  by  her  sister, 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  (a  gentleman 
mentioned  above,  of  great  reputation  both  among 
his  own  countrymen  of  Wales,  and  also  in  the 
neighbouring  counties)  been  invited  to  Cherk 
Castle,  their  noble  seat,  whither  the  religious  lady 
carried  Mr.  Barwick  along  with  her.  Here  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  and  he  renewed  their  former 
consultations  concerning  his  Majesty's  affairs. 
And  that  Mr.  Barwick  might  more  conveniently 
attend  this  business,  after  his  return  out  of  Wales, 
he  dwelt  with  his  brother,  who  was  lately  come 
to  London  to  practise  physick.  In  his  house 
finding  an  oratory  formerly  consecrated  to  God, 
but  prophaned  in  the  late  rebellion,  he  was  at  the 
charge  of  restoring  it  to  its  antient  beauty,  and 
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constantly  performed  Divine  Service  there,  re- 
commending to  God  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
Church  and  King. 

A  little  after  he  came  to  his  brother's  house, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658, 
was  published,  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Catholick  Faith  and  of  Heresy"  (as  it  was  in- 
tituled) written  in  English  by  one  or  two  anony- 
mous authors,  which  gave  Mr.  Barwick  no  little 
interruption  in  matters  he  was  employed  in  of 
much  greater  moment.  For  those  inventors  of 
pious  frauds  pretended,  that  some  Presbyterian 
noblemen,  who  sat  in  the  late  Parliament,  had 
writ  a  certain  book,  wherein  they  undertook  to 
make  appear  to  the  house,  that  the  bishops  had 
no  right  to  sit  there,  because  they  did  not  succeed 
the  bishops  of  the  last  age  in  an  uninterrupted 
line,  as  not  having  been  duly  consecrated.  At 
the  same  time  they  invented  this  story,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Mr.  Barwick's  most  honoured 
lord  and  patron,  to  answer  this  objection,  had  in 
a  solemn  speech  made  in  full  Parliament,  asserted 
in  express  words,  that  our  first  bishops  after  the 
Reformation  had  been  consecrated  in  a  tavern; 
and  that  this  was  so  far  from  being  doubted,  that 
it  was  a  fact  most  notorious  all  the  world  over ; 
adding,  that  the  rest  of  the  bishops  present  rather 
approved,  than  in  the  least  opposed  what  he  said. 
Thus  was  this  ridiculous  and  incoherent  fable, 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  long  since  exploded,  again 
brought  to  the  forge  by  these  good  men,  forsooth, 
and  being  smoothed  over  with  new  fictions,  was 
obtruded  afresh  upon  the  people.  So  little  did 


they  consider  in  the  mean  time,  that  none  do 
more  disturb  the  unity,  and  weaken  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  for  which  they  would  seem  so  much 
concerned,  than  such  as  endeavour  by  fraud  and 
falshood  to  support  and  maintain  them.  It  was 
sufficient  to  confute  this  doughty  argument  of  our 
adversaries,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  still 
living,  as  probably  they  hoped  he  was  not;  for 
he  was  now  in  the  ninety  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
As  soon  therefore  as  his  friends  gave  him  notice 
of  this  calumny  fastened  upon  him,  when  he 
thought  of  nothing  less ;  he  sent  from  the  country, 
where  he  then  resided,  for  his  chaplain  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  then  at  London,  ordering  him  to  bring  a 
publick  notary  with  him,  that  by  a  solemn  pro- 
testation made  before  them  and  other  proper  wit- 
nesses, he  might  declare  the  falshood  of  this  story. 
When  his  Lordship  had  made  this  protestation  in 
due  form,  he  employed  Mr.  Barwick  to  lay  it 
before  all  those  Lords,  who  had  sat  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  yet  surviving,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  living  either  at  London,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  counties ;  appealing  to  the  faith  of 
them  all,  that  preferring  the  sacredness  of  truth 
to  all  other  considerations  whatever,  if  they 
believed  him  undeservedly  aspers'd  with  this 
calumny,  they  would  freely  attest  it  by  sub- 
scribing their  names.  And  this  was  readily  done 
not  only  by  all  the  Lords  of  Parliament,  to  whom 
the  protestation  could  be  carried  (and  it  was 
carried  to  a  great  many)  but  by  all  the  clerks  also, 
and  other  officers  of  the  house,  whose  business  it 
was  to  register  in  authentick  journals  all  such  de- 
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bates,  if  there  had  been  any  :  but  they  all  declared, 
there  was  not  the  least  footstep  to  be  found  either 
of  any  such  book,  as  was  pretended  to  be  laid 
before  the  House,  or  of  any  such  speech,  as  the  ad- 
versaries alledged  to  have  been  made  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  aged  Bishop,  now  past  managing 
church  controversies  himself,  lays  his  commands 
on  his  chaplain  Mr.  Barwick  to  publish  this  pro- 
testation, together  with  the  noble  testimony 
thereto  subjoin'd.  And  this  he  designed  to  do  in 
a  just  volume  :  but  when  he  heard  that  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Derry,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  in- 
tended the  same  thing  (having  been  engaged 
before  with  the  same  adversaries  in  that  con- 
troversy) he  readily  left  this  work  to  his  Lordship's 
irrefragable  pen,  furnishing  him  in  the  mean  time 
with  materials  proper  to  end  this  dispute,  not  only 
from  this  fresh  testimony  of  undoubted  authority, 
but  also  out  of  more  antient  monuments,  as  old  as 
the  Reformation  itself;  and  those  not  only  such 
as  were  taken  from  the  authentick  records  of  the 
Church,  which  Mr.  Mason  had  formerly  pro- 
duced, and  so  astonished  his  adversaries  with  them 
(as  with  the  sight  of  Gorgon's  Head)  that  they 
had  remained  under  a  profound  silence  now  about 
thirty  years:  but  likewise  out  of  the  publick 
records  of  the  kingdom,  which  agree  so  exactly 
with  those  of  the  Church,  that  whoever  will 
assert,  that  the  bishops  of  our  reformed  Church 
were  not  canonically  ordained,  may  with  equal 
right  call  into  question  the  publick  faith  of  all 
nations. 

While  Mr.  Barwick  was  not  unprofitably  em- 
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ployed  in  this  affair,  there  were  two  things 
wherein  Dr.  John  Hewit,  a  person  of  great  in- 
tegrity, and  an  eminent  divine,  desired  to  make 
use  of  his  assistance :  one,  that  being  now  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  rebels,  nor  like  to  do  his 
oppressed  country  any  farther  service  for  the 
future,  than  what  was  now  done  for  it  by  the 
Royal  Martyr,  and  the  rest  of  the  glorious  saints  in 
heaven,  he  might  put  into  Mr.  Barwick's  hands 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  himself  had  pro- 
cured for  the  King's  use,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  his  Majesty :  the  other,  that  upon  the 
scaffold,  that  last  stage  of  his  Christian  fortitude 
and  piety,  he  might  be  assisted  by  him,  who  had 
been  so  near  laying  down  his  life  also  for  the 
same  most  righteous  cause.  Just  before  this  pious 
martyr  submitted  his  neck  to  the  axe,  he  took  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Bar- 
wick,  as  the  last  pledge  of  his  love.  The  motto 
of  it  was  "Alter  Aristides,"  "another  Aristides  " : 
but  whether  it  was  with  design,  or  rather  by 
mere  accident,  that  the  holy  man  had  this  ring 
on  his  finger  at  that  time,  is  what  I  am  not  able 
to  say:  certainly  it  seemed  to  have  been  first 
made  for  a  much  different  purpose,  than  to  serve 
this  tragical  occasion.  But  Mr.  Barwick  always 
thought  the  posie  very  suitable  thereto,  and  con- 
stantly wore  the  ring  all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
as  a  faithful  monitor  of  that  duty  and  affection  he 
owed  the  publick:  for  he  accounted  nothing  a 
greater  reproach  to  his  nation,  than  that  that  illus- 
trious heathen,  only  by  the  light  of  nature,  should 
have  shewed  more  duty  and  regard  to  his  country, 
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than  many  among  us,  who  make  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  his  brother's  house  Mr.  Barwick  found 
secret  places,  known  to  none  but  himself,  very- 
convenient  for  hiding  both  what  papers  con- 
cerned the  King's  business,  and  what  money  he 
had  for  his  Majesty's  use.  Among  his  papers  I 
found  a  great  many  letters  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  at  that  time  chief  minister  of  State, 
concerning  the  arduous  affairs  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom,  most  of  them  in  cypher  written  to  Mr. 
Barwick  after  his  return  a  second  time  to  the 
management  of  the  King's  business,  all  which 
letters  preserved  by  him,  together  with  the  cypher, 
thereto  belonging,  I  have  now  in  my  custody. 
The  King  himself  also  condescended  to  write 
some  letters,  all  in  his  own  hand,  to  this  his  most 
devoted  and  faithful  servant;  therein  not  only 
most  graciously  acknowledging  his  faithful  en- 
deavours for  his  Majesty's  service,  but  even  vouch- 
safing to  commend  them.  Such  of  these  letters 
as  most  conduce  to  give  light  to  the  history  I  am 
writing,  I  thought  proper  to  turn  into  Latin, 
more  scrupulous  perhaps  to  render  the  genuine 
sense  of  them  almost  word  for  word,  than  solicit- 
ous about  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  language- 
The  King's  first  letter  dated  Brussels  December 
30,  1658,  was  in  these  words. 

"I  have  this  day  received  from  the  honest 
bearer  your's  of  the  2$th  of  November,  and  have 
likewise  seen  what  you  have  writ  to  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  had  your  former  that  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  though  very  long  after  it  was 
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written.  I  do  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken  ;  and  assure  your  self,  I  have 
a  very  just  sense  of  what  you  have  done,  and 
what  you  have  suffered  for  me ;  and  if  God  bless 
me,  you  shall  find  the  effects  of  it.  The  hundred 
pound  delivered  to  Mr.  Thornton  I  have  received, 
as  I  doubt  not  I  shall  the  rest  within  the  time, 
from  the  honest  bearer  you  trusted.  I  conceive 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  accounts,  for  Mr.  Shaw 
never  received  more  than  the  hundred  pound  from 
Mr.  Hartop,  which  was  reckoned  in  your  former, 
when  there  remained  six  hundred  and  thirty  five 
pound,  but  you  know  best,  whether  the  mistake 
be  in  me.  All  the  noise  that  was  made  then  of 
that  hundred  pound  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  D. 
was  purely  from  the  indiscretion  of  Hartop,  who 
was  very  unreasonable:  I  pray  thank  Mr.  Gr. 
from  me  for  his  care,  which  I  doubt  not  he  will 
continue ;  and  therefore  I  shall  refer  the  ways  of 
returns  to  himself,  which  cannot  be  difficult ;  and 
if  he  makes  the  money  payable  to  Jaques  de  la 
Haye,  and  sends  the  bills  by  the  way  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton knows,  to  the  Chancellor,  I  shall  be  justly 
complyed  with.  He  that  proposed  that  method 
for  returns  to  me,  was  not  enough  acquainted 
with  the  streights  I  am  in,  which  I  wish  were 
truly  known  to  all  my  friends,  and  the  good  hus- 
bandry that  is  used  in  my  expence,  in  which  God 
knows  there  is  little  excess.  I  wish  therefore 
that  you  would  get  all  that  remains  to  be  returned 
together,  and  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  by  your 
industry,  and  the  affection  and  diligence  of  any 
other  friends  be  raised,  may  be  sent  over  as  soon 
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as  may  be ;  which  will  be  most  for  my  benefit, 
and  I  hope  for  their's.  I  thank  you  for  the  account 
you  give  me  of  the  state  of  affairs,  which  I  desire 
you  to  continue,  it  being  of  great  moment.  And 
now  you  will  know  my  hand,  which  I  am 
promised  shall  come  safe  to  you,  I  shall  not  here- 
after subscribe  the  name  of 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend 
"  Superscribed  "  Charles  R." 

«  B." 

From  that  concern  the  King  here  expresseth 
about  a  few  hundred  pounds,  may  be  seen  into 
what  narrow  circumstances  the  majesty  and  future 
glory  of  the  British  nation  was  then  reduced. 

This  letter  of  the  King's  was  written  full  three 
months  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  into 
whose  place  that  usurper's  council  had  promoted 
his  son  Richard,  not  without  the  great  disgust  of 
many  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  army. 
Richard  was  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
Government,  which  his  father  had  obtained  by 
treachery:  for  he  was  very  different  from  his 
father,  being  a  person  of  great  candor  and  sim- 
plicity, but  at  the  same  time  very  weak  and 
cowardly;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  neither 
virtues  nor  vices  sufficient  long  to  sustain  so 
envied  a  burthen.  Therefore  the  King's  friends 
look'd  upon  this  as  a  very  favourable  conjuncture, 
(now  they  perceived  the  conservators  of  the 
usurpation  were  like  to  have  a  warm  contention 
among  themselves,  who  should  have  the  largest 
share  of  Cromwell's  spoils)  to  animate  their  con- 
tests all  they  could,  and  spread  the  flames  of  their 
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divisions  wider,  holding  themselves  always  in 
readiness  to  take  all  advantages  from  these  con- 
tentions of  the  rebels,  to  promote  the  King's 
interest.  Among  these  one  of  the  chief  was  that 
honourable  Welch  gentleman  Sir  Thomas  Middle- 
ton  above-mentioned,  concerning  whose  readiness 
on  this  occasion  Mr.  Barwick  had  acquainted  the 
King  by  letter;  to  which  his  Majesty  conde- 
scended to  return  the  following  answer,  dated, 
Brussels  June  2,  1659. 

"  I  have  your's  of  the  i6th,  and  when  I  read  it, 
I  assure  you,  I  needed  not  to  ask  any  question, 
but  very  well  understood,  who  the  person  was, 
though  the  honest  bearer  afterwards  mentioned 
him  to  me :  I  have  never  been  without  thoughts 
of  him,  and  of  the  use  he  would  be  to  me,  and 
longed  very  much  for  an  opportunity  of  sending 
to  him,  which  I  thank  you  for  having  given  me, 
and  I  desire  the  inclosed  letter  may  be  given  to 
him,  and  that  I  may  know  his  answer  as  soon  as 
may  be,  and  in  what  friends  he  is  most  confident, 
and  willing  to  join  with,  which  will  make  all 
things  the  more  easy :  concerning  all  other  matters 
I  refer  you  to  the  Chancellor,  who  will  return  you 
my  acquittances,  and  what  else  is  necessary ;  and 
I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand,  in  which  I  shall  re- 
ward the  many  good  services  you  have  done  for 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Superscrib'd  "  Charles  R." 

«B" 

The  King  had  a  very  just  regard  for  the  re- 
putation and  interest  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
as  well  as  for  his  zeal  to  promote  his  service, 
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being  secure  enough,  under  a  general  of  so  much 
experience  and  authority,  not  to  want  the  ready 
obedience  of  his  neighbours  in  Wales,  who  had 
seldom  revolted  from  their  duty :  and  his  Majesty 
knew,  that  this  gentleman  was  both  heartily  re- 
turned to  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign, 
and  had  been  fully  instructed,  by  Mr.  Barwick 
and  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  wholsome  precepts  of  that  Church,  which 
teaches  the  most  religious  regard  to  be  always 
paid  to  the  royal  dignity.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
with  his  eldest  son  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  Sir 
Wynn,  and  Sir  Grosvenour, 

the  Lord  Herbert,  of  Chirbury,  and  other  gentle- 
men, were  all  ready  and  prepared,  only  waiting 
orders  from  his  Majesty.  Nor  was  Colonel  Ven- 
ables  above-mentioned  (who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Chester,  and  had  been  formerly 
turned  out  by  Cromwell)  like  to  be  wanting  to 
any  brave  attempt ;  for  which  purpose,  as  occasion 
offered,  he  received  intelligence  concerning  the 
King's  affairs  from  his  friend  Mr.  Barwick :  for 
this  gentleman  had  a  considerable  time  employed 
his  endeavours  privately  for  the  King's  service,  at 
the  instance  of  some  of  his  dearest  friends,  whom 
(as  has  been  said)  the  Lady  Savile,  ever  most 
zealous  for  his  Majesty's  interest,  had  found 
means  to  engage  in  that  work ;  for  she  had  heard 
it  whispered,  that  Colonel  Venables  was  much 
affected  with  the  barbarous  murther  of  the  Royal 
Martyr,  and  was  too  generous  an  enemy,  not  to 
lament  his  untimely  end.  Nor  were  his  sighs 
upon  this  sad  occasson,  as  carefully  as  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  conceal  them,  so  far  smothered 
within  his  own  breast,  as  to  escape  the  jealousy 
and  sagacity  of  Cromwell ;  who  as  a  mark  of  his 
pretended  favour,  but  in  reality  to  remove  as  far 
off  as  he  could  a  person  of  whom  he  was  afraid, 
resolved  to  give  this  gentleman  the  command  of 
those  forces  he  had  raised  for  the  expedition  into 
America:  but  Colonel  Venables,  who  was  no 
stranger  to  Cromwell's  artifice,  and  knew  very 
well,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  he  was  to 
command,  sufficiently  hated  the  usurpation,  had 
determined  by  their  assistance  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant,  and  restore  the  King.  Nor  indeed  had 
this  glorious  design  failed  of  success,  if  the  auxili- 
ary troops  appointed  to  be  in  readiness  to  second 
so  noble  an  enterprize,  had  not  been  betrayed  by 
a  most  perfidious  wretch,  with  whom  his  Majesty 
about  that  time  had  entrusted  all  his  affairs :  for 
Cromwell  having  got  some  notice  of  this  design, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it, 
sends  Desborough  all  on  a  sudden  to  Colonel 
Venables  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  who  raises  him 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  commands  him  to  march  im- 
mediately with  all  his  forces  from  London  to- 
wards Portsmouth:  by  which  means  this  noble 
design  was  for  that  time  interrupted.  But 
Colonel  Venables,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Barwick, 
who  was  privy  to  it,  and  had  his  share  therein, 
now  again  offers  his  duty  and  service  to  his 
Majesty. 

Mr.  Barwick  relying  on  the  great  sedulity  and 
industry  of  his  friend  Mr.  Otway,  did  not  much 
doubt,  but  that  both  Colonel  Redman  in  Ireland, 


and  especially  Colonel  Clobery  in  Scotland,  would 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  readily  employ 
their  endeavours  for  the  King's  service :  but  seeing 
that  the  latter  served  under  the  command  of 
General  Monk,  afterwards  the  most  illustrious 
Duke  of  Albermarle,  the  former  under  that  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  the  matter  seemed  very  diffi- 
cult, and  full  of  danger,  I  may  add,  nor  like  to  be 
of  any  service  to  his  Majesty,  nor  as  they  imagined, 
either  honest  or  decent;  unless  their  respective 
generals,  under  whom  they  commanded,  and  by 
whose  favour  they  had  been  advanced  to  such 
considerable  posts  in  the  army,  were  themselves 
first  brought  over  to  the  King's  side,  or  at  least 
heartily  invited  to  it.  But  Henry  Cromwell,  to 
his  no  little  loss  and  disreputation,  tamely  yielding 
about  this  time  to  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  his  false  and  perfidious 
friends,  as  his  brother  Richard  had  lately,  done  in 
England,  Colonel  Redman's  design,  who  was  also 
turned  out  with  his  general,  seemed  to  be  render'd 
impracticable  for  the  present ;  yet  he  still  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  able  to  serve  the  King, 
when  a  more  convenient  opportunity  should  offer. 
But  Mr.  Barwick  by  his  Majesty's  direction  de- 
sired Mr.  Otway  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
affair  in  Ireland  for  some  time,  and  take  a  journey 
into  Scotland,  and  prevail  with  his  brother-in-law 
Colonel  Clobery  to  endeavour  by  all  means  possi- 
ble to  bring  over  his  general  to  the  King's  interest, 
to  which  no  accession  could  be  of  greater  import- 
ance, and  with  whom  the  great  opinion  the  gen- 
eral had  of  Clobery's  courage,  prudence,  and 
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fidelity,  had  given  him  no  little  credit.  Mr.  Ot- 
way  most  willingly  undertakes  the  business,  and 
resolves  to  perform  the  journey  at  his  own  charges  ; 
and  Mr.  Barwick  acquaints  the  King  by  letter  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Otway's  great  readiness  to  serve 
his  Majesty  in  this  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  humbly  begs,  that  his  Majesty  would  send 
a  letter  to  General  Monk  by  some  faithful  dis- 
creet person,  of  interest  and  weight  with  him, 
that  after  so  powerful  an  application  he  might 
yield  with  less  difficulty  to  the  importunity  of 
Colonel  Clobery  and  others :  for  a  work  of  this 
importance  was  not  likely  to  be  effected  either  by 
one  man,  or  in  one  day,  though  the  person  that 
should  undertake  it  were  backed  with  never  so 
much  authority  from  the  King.  The  pains  Mr. 
Barwick  took  to  procure  the  services  of  Colonel 
Venables,  Colonel  Clobery,  and  Colonel  Redman, 
persons  of  so  much  note,  and  of  such  experience 
in  military  affairs,  his  Majesty  in  another  letter, 
all  written  in  his  own  hand,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  acknowledge ;  intimating  likewise,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  Barwick's  advice,  he  would 
write  to  General  Monk.  His  Majesty's  letter 
was  in  these  words :  / 

"  Brussels  June  12,  1659. 
"  I  have  received  your's,  and  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  so  much  confidence  in  one  of  the  per- 
sons, and  so  reasonable  hope  of  the  other ;  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  dispose  the  third  person,  and 
to  proceed  in  the  way  you  direct,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  success  that  way,  and  I  therefore  desire 
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you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavour  with  your 
friend,  that  R.  may  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and 
improve  all  occasions ;  and  you  may  promise  him, 
that  I  will  recompence  him  and  his  friends  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  well  satisfy  him  and  them : 
encourage  your  other  friend  to  proceed  with  C. 
and  if  he  will  undertake  the  business,  he  shall  be 
fully  satisfied  in  the  manner  you  propose ;  and  if 
I  once  know  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he  ex- 
pects, I  will  give  him  all  the  assurance  I  can,  and 
I  doubt  not  such  as  will  content  him,  if  he  be 
real,  both  with  reference  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  I  desire  your  friend  would  speak  with  him  as 
soon  as  may  be.  Concerning  V.  what  he  says  is 
so  reasonable,  that  I  must  leave  him  to  his  own 
discretion,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner, 
and  am  well  pleased  that  he  continues  with  the 
same  resolution. 

"lam 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

For  the  point  Mr.  Barwick  solicited  was,  that 
those  brave  men  so  much  renowned  in  war, 
wherein  they  had  formerly  served  the  enemy 
with  too  much  success,  should  now  at  last  all  re- 
pent (as  some  of  them  had  privately  done  before) 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  while  yet  un- 
suspected, to  join  their  forces  with  the  Royalists, 
who  had  concerted  a  general  rising  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  on  the  first  of  August  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  employs  his  thoughts 
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to  find  out  some  fit  person  to  be  sent  privately 
with  his  commands  to  General  Monk,  and  at  last 
makes  choice  of  Sir  John  Greenville,  Bart,  after- 
wards the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  to 
whom  he  sends  a  letter  with  one  enclosed  to  the 
General  then  commanding  in  Scotland,  to  be 
carried  to  him  either  by  Sir  John  himself,  or  by 
any  other  discreet  person  in  the  King's  interest, 
but  not  suspected  by  the  too  watchful  enemy  ;  for 
such  a  one  would  discharge  the  trust  both  more 
acceptably  to  the  General,  and  with  greater  pro- 
bability of  success.  Sir  John  found  out  one  that 
seemed  altogether  equal  to  this  employment, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Monk,  the  General's  own  brother, 
then  a  venerable  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  person 
of  great  wisdom  and  integrity.  For  what  man 
upon  earth  would  the  General  more  probably,  or 
could  he  more  safely  admit  into  the  most  secret 
purposes  of  his  heart,  than  his  own  brother, 
throughly  known,  and  upon  many  accounts  most 
dear  to  him?  the  General,  I  say,  who  was  the 
most  cautious  man  living,  and  the  most  careful 
and  vigilant  to  guard  against  the  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  fanatick  rulers  in  England,  to  which  he 
was  so  obnoxious.  And  it  was  thought  a  suffi- 
cient pretence  for  Mr.  Monk's  journey,  and  what 
could  leave  no  room  for  the  least  suspicion,  that 
having  not  seen  his  dearest  brother  now  for  some 
years,  and  after  various  hazards  and  dangers  of 
war,  he  was  desirous  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  also 
to  consult  with  him  about  the  disposal  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Nor  indeed,  as  the  times 
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then  were,  could  the  General  have  safely  admitted, 
so  much  as  to  discourse  with  him,  any  other  per- 
son from  England,  and  a  stranger  to  his  army, 
besides  his  brother,  though  he  had  entered  never 
so  heartily  into  that  glorious  undertaking,  to 
which  he  was  invited  ;  especially  if  he  desired  to 
bring  about  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty  and 
such  mighty  importance,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  His  Majesty's 
letter  to  General  Monk,  dated  July  2ist,  1659, 
was  in  these  terms. 

"SIR, 

"  I  cannot  think  you  wish  me  ill,  nor  have  you 
reason  to  do  so  ;  and  the  good  I  expect  from  you, 
will  bring  so  great  a  benefit  to  your  country  and 
to  your  self,  that  I  cannot  think  you  will  decline 
my  interest.  The  person  who  gives,  or  sends 
this  to  you,  has  authority  to  say  much  more  to 
you  from  me  :  and  if  you  once  resolve  to  take  my 
interest  to  heart,  I  will  leave  the  way  and  manner 
of  declaring  it  entirely  to  your  judgment,  and  will 
comply  with  the  advice  you  shall  give  me;  the 
rest  I  refer  to  the  person  that  conveys  this  to  you. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  as  kind  to  you  as 
you  can  desire,  and  to  have  me  always 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 


Mr.  Otway  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  his 

brother-in-law  Colonel  Clobery's  quarters  in  Edin- 

burgh, on  pretence  of  making  him  a  visit,  before 

Mr.  Monk  got  into  Scotland.     And  now  at  last 
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there  began  to  appear  some  glimmering  hopes, 
though  yet  very  obscure,  that  the  General  of  the 
Scotch  army  might  by  those  two  agents,  his 
brother  Nicholas,  and  Colonel  Clobery,  an  officer 
of  so  much  credit  with  him,  be  drawn  over  to  the 
King's  interest,  to  which  it  may  be  he  was  of  his 
own  accord  inclinable  enough,  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  offer.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
but  these  two  gentlemen  took  all  occasions,  each 
of  them,  by  all  that  was  good  and  holy,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  Royal  Martyr, 
to  implore  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  that  illus- 
trious person,  that  he  would  deliver  his  dearest 
country  from  the  brain-sick  outrage  of  enthusiasts, 
and  restore  the  King's  son,  now  banished  from 
his  palace,  to  his  father's  throne,  which  was  due 
to  him  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Besides 
these  two  excellent  persons,  I  suppose  there  were 
many  others,  in  whom  General  Monk  placed 
great  confidence,  and  who  about  this  time,  or  at 
least  afterwards,  used  their  endeavours  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  King's  side,  particularly  Mr. 
Thomas  Clarges,  brother  to  the  General's  lady, 
and  Colonel  Ralph  Knight,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Scotch  army ;  for  I  find  both  their 
names  written  in  Mr.  Barwick's  cypher ;  and  they 
are  both,  as  well  as  Colonel  Clobery,  known  to 
have  been  afterwards  rewarded  with  titles  of 
honour,  and  other  marks  of  royal  favour  by  their 
munificent  Prince.  But  though  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently appriz'd,  what  was  done  for  the  King's 
service  by  each  of  these  gentlemen  particularly, 
or  any  other  of  the  Scotch  army,  while  these 
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matters  were  transacting ;  yet  it  abundantly  ap- 
pears from  letters  of  undoubted  authority,  that 
whatever  belonged  to  Mr.  Barwick's  province, 
whether  in  England,  in  Wales,  or  in  Ireland,  but 
particularly  in  Scotland,  was  always  discharged 
by  him  with  the  strictest  conformity  to  his 
Majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor gives  a  very  honourable  testimony  in  a 
letter  written  to  him,  dated  July  8,  1659.  which 
begins  with  the  paragraph  following. 

"SIR, 

"  I  have  received  your's  of  the  2Oth  of  the  last 
month,  which  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the 
King  in  all  particulars.  His  Majesty  forbears  to 
write  himself,  having  nothing  to  add  to  what  he 
hath  formerly  said,  and  cannot  wish  the  business, 
with  reference  to  the  several  persons,  in  a  better 
way  than  you  have  put  it ;  only  he  desires,  that 
as  frequently  as  you  meet  with  fit  opportunities, 
you  will  advertise  him  of  the  progress  you  make : 
and  the  truth  is,  he  is  not  better  pleas'd  with  the 
general  account  of  affairs  from  any  body,  than 
what  you  write." 

While  these  things  were  upon  the  anvil,  Mr. 
Barwick  was  again  called  upon  to  intermix  his 
negotiations  for  the  State  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  seemed  to  act,  as  in  a  pro- 
vince belonging  to  him  by  a  better  right,  and  was 
as  assiduous  in  the  discharge  thereof,  as  if  he  had 
been  absolutely  at  liberty  from  all  other  business. 
After  that  lamentable  defeat  at  Worcester,  the 
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Church  of  England,  which  lay  before  in  a  very 
dismal  and  deplorable  estate,  began  now  to  be  al- 
together desperate :  for  what  could  she  do,  now 
after  that  fatal  overthrow,  destitute  of  all  hope  of 
that  advantage  she  expected  from  the  King's  pro- 
tection ?  or  if  there  remained  any  prospect  of  the 
monarchy's  being  ever  restored,  it  was  at  so  great 
a  distance,  and  so  hard  to  be  discovered,  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  at  least,  that  before  the 
Restoration  could  be  brought  about,  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  the  settled  accustomed 
order  of  worshipping  God,  would,  even  among 
such  as  were  enemies  to  schism,  be  utterly  lost, 
and  sunk  into  confusion.  Besides,  the  few  bishops 
that  were  yet  living,  being  almost  worn  out  with 
bad  times  and  old  age,  were  not  like  to  survive 
much  longer :  nor  was  it  easy  for  those  who  yet 
surviv'd,  to  substitute  others  in  the  room  of  such 
as  were  deceas'd,  having  more  than  one  obstruction 
to  hinder  them.  And  if  the  Episcopal  Order  should 
fail,  together  with  the  bishops  themselves,  who 
were  now  fetching  as  it  were  their  last  breath, 
and  consequently  the  whole  frame  of  the  Church 
at  once  fall  in  sunder,  there  seemed  hardly  to  be 
the  least  glimpse  of  hope  remaining,  that  the 
Church  of  England  could  ever  afterward  be  re- 
stored ;  since  there  were  none  of  the  neighbouring 
churches,  in  which  that  primitive  and  apostolical 
order  was  still  preserved,  but  what  was  too  much 
an  enemy  to  our  Reformation,  to  give  us  a  new 
succession  of  bishops,  without  obtruding  upon  us 
at  the  same  time  all  the  innovations  admitted  into 
the  Church  in  the  ages  of  her  corruption.  Of  so 
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little  moment  it  was  to  have  proved  (as  was  ob- 
served above)  that  the  succession  of  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  England  had  continued  uninterrupted 
from  the  beginning,  if  now  at  last  it  should  come 
to  an  end  in  the  midst  of  our  civil  dissentions.  It 
seemed  therefore  altogether  necessary  to  secure 
the  Church  in  these  two  particulars :  one,  lest 
being  shaken  by  storms  of  persecution  she  should 
bear  no  fruit  on  her  branches :  the  other,  lest  she 
should  wither  in  her  very  root,  of  which  in  a  few 
years  there  was  great  danger.  To  secure  these 
two  points  was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty :  for 
the  bishops,  what  with  their  great  age  and  little 
health,  and  the  imprisonment  of  "one  of  the  ablest 
heads  among  them,  as  well  as  one  of  the  stoutest 
hearts,  Dr.  Wrenn,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  per- 
haps the  indolence  and  pusillanimity  of  one  or 
two  of  the  rest,  were  very  much  hindered  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work ;  insomuch  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  in  those  difficult  times 
to  consult  together  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  But 
they  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Barwick,  not  only 
to  ride  about  among  them  all,  and  by  proposing 
and  explaining  to  each  of  them  what  was  thought 
for  the  Church's  service,  to  collect  the  opinions 
and  resolutions  of  every  one  of  them  upon  all 
difficult  affairs,  but  also  to  procure  the  communica- 
tion of  all  that  was  needful  between  their  lord- 
ships and  his  Majesty,  which  he  frequently  did 
by  letters  written  in  characters.  Sometimes  also 
Mr.  Richard  Allestrey  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  piety,  was  let  into  a  dan- 
gerous share  of  this  negotiation,  being  sent  to 
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Brussels  to  do  that  by  word  of  mouth,  which 
could  not  so  conveniently  be  done  by  letter.  The 
decay  of  Church  discipline,  and  the  neglect  of 
God's  worship  seemed  to  require  the  particular 
care  of  those,  who  had  the  management  of  these 
affairs  at  heart.  But  seeing  there  was  no  sufficient 
remedy  to  be  provided  against  these  evils,  but  in 
a  full  synod  of  bishops,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  consecrate  new  bishops  in  the  room  of 
those  that  were  dead,  many  of  the  sees  being  then 
vacant.  It  was  no  small  hindrance  to  a  work  of 
so  great  difficulty,  that  persons  fit  for  the  episcopal 
office,  and  approv'd  of  by  his  Majesty,  could  not 
be  chosen  after  the  accustomed  manner ;  because 
the  chapters  of  the  several  churches  were  every 
where  almost  either  wholly  extinguished,  or  so 
disturbed,  that  they  could  not  meet  in  the  chapter- 
house to  make  a  regular  election.  Some,  to  re- 
move this  impediment,  advis'd,  that  such  as  were 
thought  meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  government 
of  the  Church,  should  receive  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  bishops  only  upon  the  Kings  nomination, 
omitting  the  solemnity  of  an  election,  in  their 
opinion  of  more  danger  than  use :  thinking  by 
this  compendious  method  they  should  more  con- 
sult the  honour  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
safety  both  of  the  consecrators  and  of  the  conse- 
crated, (which  was  in  the  utmost  danger)  than  by 
all  the  tedious  apparatus  of  an  election  :  but  that 
method  of  making  bishops  was  not  esteemed  by 
the  clergy  to  be  altogether  so  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  delivered  down  from  the 
iirst  ages ;  and  they  chose  rather  to  incur  the  ut- 
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most  dangers,  than  not  pay  all  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  Catholick  Church,  yet  taking  sufficient 
care  in  the  mean  time  (as  was  but  just)  that  the 
royal  prerogative  should  suffer  no  incroachment. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Barwick,  in  the  name  of  the 
clergy,  most  humbly  besought  his  Majesty,  to 
grant  the  bishops  his  commission  under  the  broad 
seal,  to  meet  together  in  a  synod,  and  after  the 
custom  of  the  Primitive  Church  elect  others  by 
their  unanimous  suffrage ;  for  by  this  method  it 
was  conceived,  they  should  most  conveniently 
stop  the  mouths  of  all  sorts  of  adversaries,  who 
from  every  lightest  cause,  and  often  even  from 
mere  fictions,  catched  at  an  occasion  to  calumniate 
the  Church  in  that  sad  day  of  her  calamity.  Nor 
indeed  did  the  King  make  any  difficulty  to  grant 
what  Mr.  Barwick  requested,  that  no  violence 
might  be  offered  to  the  institutions  of  the  truly 
Catholick  Church,  which  his  Majesty  desired  by 
all  means  should  be  religiously  regarded  and  ob- 
served (as  was  meet)  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Nay,  he  did  not  only  graciously  favour  this  pious 
undertaking,  but  promoted  it  with  the  utmost 
zeal  for  God's  honour ;  and  if  there  happened  to 
be  any,  to  whom  it  appertained  to  forward  this 
work,  who  treated  it  with  the  least  coldness  and 
indifference,  his  Majesty,  as  the  nursing  father  of 
the  Church,  thought  it  very  proper  by  his  Chan- 
cellor, a  zealous  promoter  thereof,  to  reprove  their 
backwardness,  and  spur  them  on  to  more  diligence. 
And  with  what  application  the  great  minister  of 
State  discharged  the  province  his  Majesty  ap- 
pointed him  in  this  affair,  and  on  the  other  hand 
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with  what  unwearied  piety  and  affection  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  executed  the  trust  on  this  behalf,  committed 
to  him  by  the  Church,  will  more  evidently  appear 
from  those  letters  which  passed  between  them  on 
this  occasion  :  some  of  the  chief  of  them  I  would 
translate  into  Latin,  and  subjoin  to  this  Life,  but 
that  it  would  swell  the  work  too  much.  Out  of 
the  rest  I  shall  intersperse  here  and  there  what 
may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  history  in 
matters  relating  both  to  Church  and  State. 

But  when  the  first  of  August  was  now  at  hand, 
Sir  George  Booth,  Bart,  of  Cheshire  (advanced 
afterwards  to  the  honour  of  Lord  De  la  Mer) 
took  arms  with  his  countrymen,  as  he  had  en- 
gaged, on  the  day  agreed  upon  over  all  the  king- 
dom. With  him  Charles  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  and  other  persons  of  principal 
note  joined  their  auxiliary  forces  with  great 
alacrity.  But  Colonel  Venables  lay  concealed, 
waiting  to  surprize  the  garison  of  Chester  from 
the  enemies,  if  this  attempt  should  succeed.  But 
the  rest  that  were  to  join  in  this  noble  under- 
taking, and  lay  in  readiness  not  only  at  London 
(where  the  whole  matter  was  concerted)  but  all 
over  England,  being  betrayed  by  the  incredible 
perfidiousness  of  a  certain  person,  who  was  not 
only  engaged  in  this  business,  but  in  some  measure 
had  the  chief  direction  of  it,  that  Cheshire  body 
of  men,  composed  of  such  as  were  raw  and  un- 
accustomed to  war,  were  easily  routed  by  the 
veteran  soldiers.  After  this  overthrow  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  seems  not  to  have  written  to  the  Chancellor 
till  the  gth  day  of  September ;  on  receipt  of  which 
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letter  the  Chancellor  congratulates  his  escape  from 
the  late  treachery  in  the  following  answer. 

"SIR, 

"  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  I  received  in 
receiving  your's  of  the  gth  of  this  month,  which 
is  the  only  letter  I  have  had  from  you  since  the 
25th  of  July:  nor  have  I,  since  the  noise  of  the 
late  disasters,  ventured  to  write  to  you,  not 
knowing  where,  or  in  what  condition  you  are. 
And  I  am  very  confident,  some  of  mine,  which 
were  put  into  honest  hands,  are  yet  upon  the  way 
towards  you,  and  will  come  safe  at  last,  the  winds 
having  for  these  two  or  three  months  been  no- 
thing favourable  to  the  passengers  from  these 
parts. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  you  nor  my  self  with  dis- 
coursing upon  the  late  misfortunes  and  mis- 
adventures, of  the  grounds  whereof  I  am  totally 
ignorant,  more  than  what  relates  to  the  treachery 
of  one  ill  man;  and  how  that  should  make  so 
many  persons  fail  in  their  undertakings,  I  cannot 
comprehend.  It  is  a  singular  comfort  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  will  exceedingly  please  the  King,  that 
you  retain  the  same  vigour  of  mind,  and  are  as 
intent  as  ever  upon  contriving  all  expedients  for 
the  advancement  of  his  service :  and  I  am  very 
sure,  his  Majesty  will  be  very  well  pleased  with 
what  you  propose  concerning  Northamptonshire, 
which  yields  few  persons  of  value,  with  whom 
we  have  any  correspondence.  I  doubt  not,  but  I 
shall  shortly  send  you  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
you  mention ;  who  if  he  be  like  his  grandfather, 
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whose  name  he  bears,  will  be  able  to  do  more 
good,  than  his  father  did  hurt. 

"  I  know  very  well,  that  the  clergy  have  a  very 
great  interest  in  that  country.  I  wish  you  could 
assure  me,  that  they  are  better  disposed,  than  they 
have  heretofore  been.  You  will  use  your  credit, 
to  keep  that  gentleman's  heart  right;  and  you 
may  with  a  good  conscience  say  all  things  of  ac- 
ception  and  kindness  from  the  King  to  him ;  and 
that  he  shall  shortly  receive  the  evidence  of  it 
from  himself. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  discontinue  your  negotia- 
tion in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  persons 
themselves  there  are  firm  to  those  principles, 
which  they  owned  to  you ;  and  then  I  doubt  not, 
there  will  come  a  good  season  for  the  discovery. 
I  cannot  imagine,  that  the  other  address  to  Monk 
could  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  design  of 
your  friend,  which  I  conceive  must  be  rather  ad- 
vanced by  it.  I  long  very  much  to  receive  the 
other  dispatch  you  mention  with  the  precedents ; 
and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  by  the  same  long 
conveyance  within  two  or  three  days  to  write 
again  to  you,  in  which  I  shall  enlarge  upon  the 
business  of  the  Church,  in  which  you  would  think 
me  the  more  impertinent,  if  all  I  had  writ  were 
come  to  your  hands.  In  the  mean  time  you 
must  forgive  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  deceived  if 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  make  good  his  word,  or  if 
he  be  not  less  disposed  to  it,  than  most  of  the 
function ;  and  if  he  does  deceive  me,  I  will  ask 
his  pardon  heartily.  I  did  write  to  you  by  the 
King's  direction,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  would 
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recommend  a  person  for  Carlisle ;  and  you  need 
not  doubt  his  Majesty's  approbation,  that  there 
be  a  bishop  consecrated  for  the  Isle  of  Man.  I 
know  not  whether  the  collation  be  in  the  Earl  of 
Derby. 

"  I  do  beseech  you,  that  your  next  letter  may 
bring  me  an  assurance,  that  our  worthy  sick  friend 
is  perfectly  recovered,  and  that  he  is  not  too  much 
cast  down  upon  the  last  misfortunes.  I  must  re- 
commend honest  Grig.  Palden  to  your  care,  that 
when  you  have  any  money  to  dispose  of,  he  may 
receive  twenty  pound.  He  is  a  very  good  youth, 
and  deserves  well  from  his  Majesty.  If  you  see 
him,  pray  let  him  know,  that  I  have  received  two 
or  three  letters  from  him ;  but  he  gives  me  no  ad- 
vice, how  mine  should  find  him,  which  he  should 
do.  I  wish  you  all  happiness,  and  am  heartily, 

"Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
"26.  Sept.  1659.  "Hyde." 

That  gentleman  of  Northamptonshire,  the 
offer  of  whose  service  to  the  King  the  Chancellor 
congratulates  in  this  letter,  was  Sir  Henry  Yelver- 
ton,  Bart,  whose  education  from  his  childhood  had 
been  too  much  tinctured  with  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  from  the  errors  of  which  he  easily  ex- 
tricated himself,  as  soon  as  to  that  probity  of  mind, 
which  he  had  to  great  perfection,  he  had  added 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  good  learning.  In  his 
house  about  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
only  prelate  of  the  province  of  York  then  sur- 
viving, departed  this  life  to  the  no  little  delay  of 
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the  Church  affair,  which  was  then  in  hand.  Sir 
Henry  had  invited  this  excellent  bishop,  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age  and  ill  health,  to  sojourn  with  him, 
had  done  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power, 
and  having  treated  him  as  a  parent  as  long  as  he 
lived,  buried  him  honourably  when  he  was  dead. 
Mr.  Barwick  attended  his  venerable  patron,  and 
administred  to  him  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  his  exequies,  which 
were  attended  with  a  great  concourse  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  condition.  This  sermon,  together 
with  the  holy  prelate's  life  composed  by  him,  he 
afterwards  published,  and  dedicated  it  (as  was  in- 
timated above)  to  the  King.  In  the  mean  time 
he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  wherein  he  seems  to  have  brought  into  a 
narrow  compass  the  extensive  materials  of  a  very 
long  and  no  less  remarkable  life,  and  as  it  were 
in  a  small  picture  to  have  given  the  reader  no  ill 
view  of  that  great  man. 

"  In  Memorii  sacra",  hie  vivit  usque  &  usque  vi- 
vat  exiguum  etiam  illud  quod  mortale  fuit  viri 
pietate,  literis,  hospitalitate,  eleemosynis  cele- 
berrimi,  Reverendi  in  Christo  Patris  ac  Domini 
Thomae  Dunelmensis  Episcopi,  eoque  nomine 
Palatini  Comitis,  clara  Mortonorum  famiM  ori- 
undi ;  quern  Richardo  peperit  Elizabetha  Leedale, 
sexto  de  novendecim  puerperio  Eboraci  in  lucem 
editum.  Quern  Collegium  S.  Johannis  Evange- 
listae  in  Academii  Cantabrigiensi  perquam  nobile 
alumnum  fovit  instructissimum,  Socium  ambivit 
selectissimum,  benefactorem  sensit  munifkentissi- 
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mum,  ornamentum  perpetuo  celebrabit  singulare. 
Quern  Ecclesia  Marstoniensis,  Alesfordiensis, 
Stopfordiensis  Rectorem  sedulum,  Eboracensis 
Canonicum  pium,  Glocestriensis,  Wintoniensis 
Decanutn  providum,  Cestriensis,  Leichf.  &>Co- 
ventr.  Dunelmensis  Praesulem  vigilantem  habuere. 
Qui  post  plurimos  pro  sancta  Ecclesii  Christi 
Catholic^  exantlatos  labores,  elucubrata  volumina, 
toleratas  afflictiones,  diuturna  (heu  !  nimium)  Ec- 
clesiae  procella  hinc  inde  jactatus,  hue  demum 
appulsus,  bonis  exutus  omnibus,  bona  praeterquam 
fami  &  conscientid,  tandem  etiam  &  corpore, 
senex  &  coelebs,  hie  requiescit  in  Domino,  felicem 
praestolans  resurrectionem,  quam  suo  demum  tern- 
pore  Bonus  dabit  Deus.  Amen.  Nullo  non  dig- 
nus  elogio,  eo  vero  dignior,  qu6d  nullo  se  dignum 
aestimaverit.  Obiit  crastino  Sancti  Matthaei, 
sepultus  festo  Sancti  Michaelis,  Anno  Salutis 
M.DC.LIX.  ^tatisXCV.  Episcopates  xliv." 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man  there  were 
only  ten  bishops  surviving,  who  were  all  desirous 
to  be  thought  equally  concerned  for  the  ruined 
state  of  the  Church,  but  certainly  did  not  all  seem 
to  labour  with  equal  fortitude  and  constancy  to 
raise  her  up  and  support  her :  for  there  were  two 
of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  with  I  know  not  what  little  ob- 
jections something  retarded  the  most  hearty  en- 
deavours of  the  rest.  One  of  these  you  may  see 
censured,  or  at  least  suspected  in  the  Chancellor's 
last  letter.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
say  something  of  them  both.  To  these  two,  and 
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to  these  only  of  all  the  bishops,  the  liberty  of 
preaching  in  publick  was  indulged  by  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  that  they  might  seem  for- 
sooth to  do  some  credit  to  their  ill  gotten  Govern- 
ment by  acts  that  were  not  ill.  And  this  perhaps 
was  the  reason,  that  these  venerable  persons  prose- 
cuted the  business  of  the  Church  with  less  applica- 
tion than  was  fit,  lest  they  should  seem  to  render 
themselves  unworthy  of  this  favour  of  the  usurpers, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  suffer  more  severely 
for  having  any  share  in  so  good  a  work. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  Cheshire, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton  escaped  safe  to  London. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  (for  I  mention  those  only, 
with  whom  Mr.  Barwick  corresponded)  unhappily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels :  but  soon  after 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
prison.  Colonel  Venables  being  not  in  the  action, 
watching  an  opportunity  (as  was  said  above)  to 
perform  his  duty  in  another  place,  kept  himself 
private,  and  perhaps  not  much  suspected.  The 
King  himself  (who  lay  concealed  in  a  disguised 
habit,  with  almost  no  retinue,  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  France,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  expedition,  had  it  succeeded  better)  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  defeat,  but  crossing  all  that  country, 
he  went  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains :  for  at  that 
time  there  was  an  interview  there  between  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences between  those  two  nations ;  and  having 
both  now  made  peace  according  to  their  desire, 
they  promised  their  forces  should  be  ready  to 
assist  their  kinsman  the  King  of  England.  In 
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the  mean  time  General  Lambert,  who  had 
manded  the  rebels'  army  in  the  late  victory,  did 
not  only  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  Royalists,  who 
had  bore  arms  against  him,  and  plundered  their 
houses,  but  pulled  down  Chirk  Castle,  the  noble 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  to  the  ground: 
and  then  at  last,  elated  with  a  victory  he  thought 
so  glorious,  and  become  stronger  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  forces  transported  from  Ireland, 
with  an  arrogance  not  inferior  to  Cromwell's,  he 
trampled  upon  the  new  commonwealth,  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  served,  and  resolved  to 
march  his  army  against  General  Monk,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  no  friend  to  his  enormous  tyranny. 
But  as  his  Majesty  was  by  no  means  remiss  him- 
self in  negotiating  his  own  affairs  with  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain :  so  his  honourable  Chancellor 
seemed  no  less  diligent  in  transacting  with  those 
in  England,  what  appertained  to  his  province.  It 
is  certain  he  pressed  Mr.  Barwick  in  more  letters 
than  one,  to  solicite  his  Majesty's  affairs  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  particularly  in  Scotland,  with 
all  possible  diligence,  and  desired^ie  would  pro- 
cure, that  it  might  be  intimated  to  General  Monk 
in  the  King's  name,  that  if  he  would  freely  and 
readily  come  over  to  his  Majesty's  interest,  either 
the  King  himself,  or  one  of  his  royal  brothers 
should  join  him  with  no  inconsiderable  body  of 
men,  before  he  could  be  forced  to  engage  with 
the  enemy,  who  was  much  superior  to  him  in 
number,  and  was  like  to  give  him  battel  very  soon. 
But  General  Monk  still  concealed  his  intentions 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  reserve,  not  ad- 
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mitting  his  most  trusty  friend  Colonel  Clobery, 
nor  even  his  own  dearest  brother  into  the  deep 
secrets  of  his  heart ;  and  absolutely  declined  re- 
ceiving from  his  Majesty  either  the  letter  men- 
tioned above,  or  any  other  messages  whatever: 
for  he  learnt  not  only  from  the  falshood  of  those 
enthusiastick  officers  that  hitherto  almost  filled  his 
army,  and  were  throughly  instructed  in  Crom- 
well's arts  and  deceits,  but  also  from  the  clancular 
slyness  of  some,  who  desired  to  be  thought  as 
much  in  the  King's  interest  as  any,  that  no  mor- 
tal was  to  be  trusted  rashly.  However  when 
almost  every  one  else  now  despaired  of  the  Royal 
Cause,  Mr.  Otway  thought  it  one  indication  at 
least  of  the  General's  not  wishing  ill  to  it,  that  he 
made  use  of  Colonel  Clobery's  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  purge  the  army  of  all  such  officers,  as  he 
could  not  confide  in;  and  did  this  the  more 
willingly,  because  he  knew  he  was  in  the  King's 
interest.  For  the  General  had  found  him  by  ex- 
perience a  man  exactly  made  after  his  own  mind, 
honest,  silent,  wary,  and  as  well  in  courage  as  in 
counsel  equal  to  those  arduous  affairs  which  his 
excellence  was  undertaking :  but  the  utmost  he 
would  promise  to  any  man  living  was,  that  he 
would  oppose  the  ravaging  tyranny  of  some,  who 
lay  in  wait  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  trampled  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  in  some 
measure  purged  his  army  of  suspected  officers,  and 
put  trusty  garisons  into  the  places  of  most  strength 
in  Scotland,  being  now  secure  from  behind,  he 
thinks  of  marching  towards  England.  But  he 
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sends  three  commissioners  to  London  before  him 
(of  whom  Colonel  Clobery  was  the  chief)  furnished 
with  instructions,  on  pretence  of  making  peace 
with  the  enemy,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  in  reality, 
that  he  might  make  a  better  estimate  of  their 
forces,  and  use  his  endeavours  to  diminish  them. 
Nor  did  this  design  fail  of  success;  for  by  this 
artifice  he  did  not  only  bring  over  to  his  interest 
Portsmouth,  a  town  of  great  strength,  and  most 
commodious  for  his  affairs ;  but  Colonel  Clobery 
also  by  this  means  gained  a  convenient  opportunity 
both  of  conversing  again  with  Mr.  Otway,  lately 
returned  to  London  from  Scotland,  and  likewise 
of  consulting  with  Colonel  Redman,  who  lodg'd 
at  Mr.  Otway's  house,  and  of  concerting  measures 
almost  daily  both  with  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Barwick.  For  the  chief  point  he  had  to  manage 
with  his  friend  Colonel  Redman  was,  that  he 
would  use  his  endeavours  to  draw  away  from 
Lambert's  army  the  Irish  forces,  which  had  lately 
served  under  him.  Colonel  Redman  willingly 
promises  to  attempt  this  noble  enterprize,  and 
cheerfully  undertakes  a  journey  towards  York- 
shire, where  those  forces  were  then  encamped, 
that  he  might  give  all  the  help  he  could  to  Gen- 
eral Monk,  then  entring  into  England.  That 
noble  wing  of  the  Irish  army  had  three  troops,  of 
which  Colonel  Redman  had  the  greatest  hopes : 
he  resolved  therefore  to  solicit  the  revolt  of  these 
first.  But  these  troops  no  sooner  saw  their  former 
long  desired  Colonel,  but  they  bad  their  new  com- 
manders Axtel  and  Zanchy  shift  for  themselves, 
openly  protesting,  they  would  serve  hereafter 
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under  none  but  Colonel  Redman  :  and  their  ex 
ample  was  followed  by  the  whole  wins   to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  horse 

This  revolt  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  with  some 
other  inconveniences  which  attended  ™  greadv 
enervated  Lambert's  forces,  and  broke  theifcou! 
age,  and  also  removed  out  of  General  Monk's 

" 


uond  srUCte        s  »ch 

up  to  London,  opening  him  a  free  passage  through 
all  the  country  ;  who  address  him  in  his  way  w"fh 
congratulates,  not  obscurely  intimating  their 
des,re  to  see  their  antient  laws  and  government 

y^f  '  toY  ^  ^T1  dl'd  "Ot  ^nk  it^ven 
yet  safe  to  declare  openly  for  the  King-    since 
many  of  those,  who  were  for  restraining'  Lam! 
bert  s  .mmoderate  ambition  and  thirst  of  |overn- 
ment,  were  yet  not  undeservedly  suspected  to 
have  no  affection  for  his  Majesty.      For  to  say 
nothmg  of  those,  indeed  no  small  number  wh£ 
long  possessed  with  I  know  not  what  fanatick 
d*mon,  were  endeavouring  to  throw  every  thmg 
into  confus,on,  and  submit  all  to  the  licentiouf 

thouT"  -nf  the  s°ldiers  ;  there  were  »»"  who 
though  wdlmg  to  repent  of  what  was  past  yet 
magmed  they  had  offended  too  heinously  agams 

0  ^    ard° 


f  h 

h  -  u        th°Se  who  had  ^ns- 

gressd  perhaps  less  than  the  rest,  thought  they 

n  f°  far     being  hitherto 


gWsaftssaAafflft 

and  Them0"  tO  ""**  ^  restitution  b°'h  to  him 
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But  although  General  Monk  was  sufficiently 
apprized,  that  in  all  the  counties  they  were  ex- 
treamly  weary  of  the  new  tyranny,  and  very  well 
affected  to  the  King,  and  were  standing  as  it 
were  in  readiness  to  deliver  their  country  from 
that  grievous  yoak :  yet  he  thought  it  a  matter  of 
no  little  danger  for  them  to  join  battel  with  the 
veteran  soldiers;  since  though  inspired  with  the 
most  generous  warmth  and  zeal  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  even  far  superior  in  number  to  their 
enemies,  yet  they  were  most  of  them  not  much 
skill'd  in  war,  and  through  the  treachery  of  some 
could  not  be  easily  drawn  together  into  one  body. 
That  he  might  not  therefore  seem  to  slight  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend,  he  was  obliged  to  make  shew  of 
a  great  readiness  to  obey  the  orders  even  of  that 
scandalous  Rump  of  a  House,  which  Cromwell 
formerly  dissolved,  as  like  to  be  useless  or  trouble- 
some to  him,  after  the  King's  murther ;  and  who 
had  now  taken  possession  of  their  seats  again,  and 
usurped  not  only  the  authority  of  Parliament,  but 
the  Sovereignty.  Their  commands,  however  in- 
vidious, he  for  some  time  did  not  decline  to  exe- 
cute, by  their  order  breaking  down  the  gates  and 
portcullices  of  the  Gity  of  London  ;  because  the 
citizens  had  refused  to  pay  their  duties  and  cus- 
toms with  their  usual  readiness.  It  was  a  very 
great  mortification  to  the  Royalists,  to  see  a  man, 
from  whom  they  had  promised  themselves  such 
great  things,  now  after  he  had  conquered  Lambert 
even  without  a  battel,  to  become  a  tool  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  King's  most  inveterate  enemies, 
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even  those  who  had  deeply  dyed  their  hands  in 
his  royal  father's  blood ;  and  to  give  the  rebels  no 
light  hopes,  that  he  would  be  their  slave  to  do  all 
their  most  detestable  drudgery.  And  now  all  the 
subjects  of  Britain  seemed  to  have  submitted  their 
necks  to  a  more  grievous  yoak  than  usual ;  having 
all  on  a  sudden  exchanged  the  single  tyranny  of 
Cromwell  or  Lambert  alone,  for  one  of  a  hundred 
fold,  that  of  a  most  cruel  many-headed  monster. 
Nor  were  all  good  men  more  afflicted,  than  they 
were  ashamed,  to  see  a  person  of  General  Monk's 
dignity,  instead  of  asserting  their  oppressed  liberty, 
as  they  hoped,  meanly  stoop  of  his  own  accord  to 
pay  the  vilest  and  most  slavish  service  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  few  wretches,  loaded  with  the  pub- 
lick  hatred ;  he  who  with  much  less  envy  might 
have  taken  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
into  his  own  hands,  if  his  incomparable  modesty, 
joined  with  an  equal  degree  of  fortitude  and  pru- 
dence, would  have  permitted.  Indeed  all  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy  and  antient  laws,  were 
at  that  time  seiz'd  with  so  great  despair,  that  they 
expected  nothing  more  from  him,  than  an  uni- 
versal devastation  of  all  things :  nay  before  matters 
came  to  this  extremity,  the  King  himself  had  no 
other  hope  of  bringing  the  General  over  to  his 
interest,  besides  that  alone,  which  was  founded 
on  Colonel  Clobery's  negotiation ;  as  abundantly 
appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Chancellor  to  Mr. 
Barwick,  dated  Brussels  January  12,  1660,  in 
which  there  are  these  words. 

"I  send  you  herewith  two  letters  from 
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the  King  to  your  two  friends,  which  is  all  that 
his  Majesty  can  think  of,  in  order  to  Monk. 
Since  he  knows  there  is  a  letter  for  him  from  the 
King,  and  has  no  mind  to  receive  it,  he  would 
have  the  same  shyness  or  perverseness,  if  there 
were  another  sent,  or  any  messenger  employed  to 

him. It  is  strange  he,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 

should  not  let  the  King  know  of  their  purposes, 
if  indeed  he  has  any  good  purposes  towards  his 
service.  The  whole  dependance  the  King  hath 
of  any  good  from  him,  is  from  your  negotiation ; 
and  therefore  the  service  cannot  be  valued  enough : 
and  I  hope  you  will  persuade  Mr.  Otway  to  pur- 
sue it  effectually." 

But  when  almost  all  men  stood  astonished  at 
this  most  unworthy  servility  of  General  Monk, 
Colonel  Clobery  would  not  permit  his  friends 
Mr.  Otway  and  Mr.  Barwick  to  despair  of  good 
times ;  telling  them,  it  was  incredible,  that  a  per- 
son of  such  heroick  virtue,  and  so  studious  of  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  should  perpetually  submit 
to  do  the  drudgery  of  these  tyrants  ;  and  assuring 
them,  that  both  the  General  himself,  and  almost 
all  his  inferior  officers  had  executed  those  hateful 
orders  with  great  reluctance  of  mind  ;  and  for  the 
aversion  they  had  shewed  thereto,  must  hereafter 
pay  dear,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  usurpers  were 
not  dethroned :  nor  did  he  make  any  doubt,  but 
the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  common  soldiers 
(though  otherwise  unsettled  in  their  opinion,  and 
hitherto  divided  among  themselves,  which  side  to 
take ;  yet  when  by  these  wretches  they  should 
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find  themselves  defrauded  of  their  pay)  would  soon 
return  to  their  duty,  perceiving  themselves  op- 
pressed with  the  same  yoak  of  slavery,  under 
which  all  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  had 
now  for  a  long  time  groaned.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  continues  he,  that  General  Monk  is 
doing  anything  else,  but  watching  an  opportu- 
nity with  more  ease  to  throw  these  tyrants  down 
headlong  from  that  precipice,  which  by  their 
insupportable  arrogance  they  have  climb'd  up, 
and  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin. 

But  though  Mr.  Barwick  had  no  distrust  in 
Colonel  Clobery,  yet  he  labour'd  in  the  business 
he  had  undertaken  with  as  much  application,  as 
if  he  had  hitherto  only  deceived  himself  with  vain 
groundless  hopes :  for  he  was  not  willing  to  seem 
wiser  than  all  other  men,  who  almost  generally 
despaired  of  the  faith  of  the  soldiers :  but  as  he 
left  nothing  unattempted  among  his  friends, 
whereby  he  might  both  learn  himself,  and  inform 
the  King,  what  General  Monk's  inclinations 
were;  so  he  received  his  Majesty's  commands, 
all  written  in  his  own  hand,  almost  every  week, 
and  communicated  them  to  many  persons  of  chief 
note  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  Among 
those  who  in  the  several  counties  at  that  time 
waited  to  receive  his  Majesty's  orders  from  Mr. 
Barwick,  were  these  honourable  gentlemen  fol- 
lowing, viz.  Charles  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton  of  Northamptonshire,  Sir  Henry 
Cholmley  of  Yorkshire,  Colonel  Redman,  who 
by  General  Monk's  direction  had  quarter'd  in 
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Cheshire  the  Irish  forces  above-mentioned,  and  a 
person  never  to  be  nam'd  without  honour,  the 
illustrious  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  who  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  King's  hand  and  seal,  dated 
from  Brussels  the  24th  of  January  1659,  was  con- 
stituted commander  in  chief  of  all  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  North  Wales.  There  were  also  many 
citizens  of  London  of  principal  note,  who  were 
very  zealous  promoters  of  the  King's  interest,  and 
with  whom  Mr.  Barwick  and  Mr.  William  Rom- 
bald,  a  person  of  great  integrity,  and  who  had  de- 
serv'd  very  well  of  the  Crown,  concerted  measures 
almost  every  day,  and  communicated  the  King's 
pleasure  to  them.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  his 
Majesty  by  his  commission  appointed  to  preside 
over  all  his  affairs  in  the  City,  and  sent  them  the 
instructions  following. 

"  Instructions  for  our  Commissioners  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  Liberties  thereof. 

"  Charles  R. 

"I.  YOU  shall  meet  together,  as  many  as  you 
can  with  security,  and  after  having  read  our  com- 
mission, you  shall  in  the  first  place  proceed  to  the 
chusing  of  a  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces, 
which  shall  be  raised  for  our  service  within  the 
said  City  of  London,  and  liberties  thereof;  and 
shall  then  make  choice  of  such  persons  of  interest 
and  reputation,  as  you  think  fit  to  be  colonels  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  accordingly  insert  the  names 
of  the  one  and  the  other  in  those  commissions 
which  we  have  sent  to  you ;  by  vertue  whereof 
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the  said  persons  shall  take  the  several  commands 
upon  them,  and  be  obey'd  accordingly. 

"  II.  You  shall  draw  as  many  persons  of  interest 
and  quality  as  you  can,  to  consult  with  you,  and 
to  join  with  you  in  the  engagement  for  our  ser- 
vice :  and  you  shall  let  them  know  the  great  kind- 
ness we  have  for  that  city,  and  our  resolution  to 
uphold  their  authority;  and  in  renewing  their 
charter,  to  grant  them  all  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities, which  they  have  enjoyed  under  any  of 

our  royal  ancestors ;  and  that  we  will  be  very 

to  enlarge  the  same  in  any  new  concessions,  which 
may  advance  their  honour,  wealth,  and  happiness ; 
and  that  we  desire  nothing  more,  than  that  we 
may  owe  our  Restoration  to  the  courage  and  affec- 
tion of  that  city ;  and  that  they  may  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  all  that  hath  been  done  amiss  by  them, 
since  the  beginning  of  these  troubles. 

"  III.  You  shall  use  your  utmost  industry  and 
dexterity,  to  draw  off  as  many  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  to  join  with  you  for  our  ser- 
vice, as  may  be  wrought  upon,  by  promising 
them  their  full  arrears,  and  such  other  rewards 
and  preferments,  as  may  be  in  our  power  to  give ; 
and  we  will  make  good  whatever  you  shall  under- 
take for  us ;  and  you  shall,  at  the  time  you  think 
it  fit,  make  proclamation  in  our  name,  of  pardon 
to  all  persons  inhabiting  or  residing  within  the 
City  of  London  and  liberties  thereof,  of  all 
treasons,  felonies,  and  other  misdemeanors,  which 
in  any  degree  relate  to  the  late  troubles,  except 
only  such,  who  sat  upon,  and  condemned  our 
royal  father  of  blessed  memory  to  be  murthered, 
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and  were  actors  in  the  execution  of  that  odious 

judgment :  provided  that  all  such  persons, are 

to  have  the  benefit  of  the  said  pardon,  forbear 
farther  to  conspire  against  us,  and  are  forward  and 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  our  ser- 
vice. 

"IV.  You  shall  use  your  utmost  endeavours, 
to  prevent  any  unseasonable  and  rash  attempts 
and  insurrections:  and  as  we  do  commit  the 
whole  modelling  and  forming  the  design  to  you, 
or  the  major  part ;  so  we  do  refer  the  timing  it 
entirely  to  your  discretion ;  and  do  not  expect, 
that  you  shall  appear  in  it,  till  in  your  own  judg- 
ments you  think  it  practicable,  and  best  for  our 
service. 

"V.  You  shall  let  those  citizens  of  interest,  with 
whom  you  communicate,  know,  that  we  have  so 
full  a  resolution  to  uphold  and  preserve  their 
privileges  and  rights  in  all  things,  that  if  the  pre- 
sent lord  mayor  can  be  wrought  upon  to  serve 
us,  or  as  soon  as  another  shall  be  made  choice  of, 
who  hath  that  affection  and  resolution,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  declare  it,  this  our  commission  to  you 
shall  cease ;  except  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  better  carrying  on  the  publick  ser- 
vice :  and  the  entire  command  of  that  militia 
shall  be  in  him :  and  all  persons  employed  in  it 
shall  be  obedient  to  his  orders.  And  if  the  Tower 
can  be  reduced,  such  a  lieutenant  shall  be  put 
into  it,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  makes  choice  of: 
and  we  do  not  wish  a  better  man  possessed  of 
that  command,  than  Major  General  Browne. 

"  VI.  You  shall  communicate  with  our  Com- 
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missioners  of  the  General  Trust,  or  with  some  of 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  give  you  some  assistance  from  the  neighbour 
counties,  as  you  may  stand  in  need  of,  and  to 
perform  all  other  offices,  which  you  think  neces- 
sary for  the  better  advancement  and  carrying  on 
of  the  service ;  all  of  you  in  your  several  stations, 
using  all  means  to  suppress  factions  and  animosi- 
ties among  those  who  wish  us  well,  upon  titles 
and  superiority  of  command  ;  since  we  shall  think 
our  self  as  much  beholden  (and  in  some  cases  and 
circumstances  more)  to  those  who  obey  cheerfully, 
as  to  those  who  shall  command  most  successfully. 

«C.  R." 

From  this  specimen  may  be  judged,  what  was 
the  estate  of  the  British  kingdom  at  that  time. 
But  the  Church  was  in  a  worse  condition :  for 
the  kingdom  could  hardly  die ;  whereas  the 
Church  could  very  easily ;  having  very  few  hands 
to  support  it,  and  those  weak  and  languishing 
with  old  age ;  though  the  persons  had  been  ever 
so  faithful  to  her,  as  it  is  certain  some  were  not. 
For  although  his  Majesty,  beyond  almost  all  ex- 
pectation, should  be  suddenly  restored  to  his 
throne,  yet  what  hopes  was  there  of  the  Church, 
still  attacked  and  undermin'd  by  the  several  en- 
gines and  devices  of  so  many  sects  ?  Indeed  the 
wisest  among  those,  who  had  the  management  of 
the  Church  affair,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  hastened,  and  the  Episcopal 
succession  provided  for  out  of  hand  :  for  they 
were  afraid,  lest  his  Majesty  should  by  the  im- 
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portunate  petitions  of  some,  who  encouraged  the 
faction  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  of  composing 
dissentions,  be  solicited  to  yield,  that  nothing  at 
all  should  be  done  relating  in  any  wise  either  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  clergy,  till 
matters  being  more  maturely  weighed,  some  ex- 
pedient should  be  thought  on,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  disagreeing  parties,  to  reconcile 
the  different  opinions  of  them  all ;  a  thing  ab- 
solutely impossible.  If  such  as  favoured  the 
schism  had  been  able  to  obtain  this,  they  might 
easily  have  promised  themselves,  that  by  the  con- 
tinual doubts,  which  the  followers  of  the  several 
parties  should  suggest,  they  might  so  long  pro- 
tract the  time,  till  all  the  bishops  were  dead,  and 
the  Church  itself  expir'd  with  them :  and  though 
his  Majesty  was  too  much  aware  of  their  frauds, 
to  be  impos'd  upon  by  them ;  yet  (what  was  hard 
enough)  he  might  be  loaded  with  the  envy  of 
having  refus'd  to  be  deluded  by  those  ill  men's 
deceits,  when  they  were  so  specious.  These 
anxious  thoughts  at  this  time  gave  Mr.  Allestrey 
and  Mr.  Barwick  twice  as  much  business  as  they 
had  before :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  how  much  this 
pious  design,  not  only  approv'd,  but  zealously  pro- 
moted by  almost  all  the  holy  order,  was  yet  re- 
tarded by  the  unbecoming  timorousness  of  one  or 
two  of  them.  The  number  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  take  care  of  the  government  of  the 
Church,  began  now  to  be  lessen'd :  for  after  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  three  months 
were  not  pass'd,  before  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  died. 
He  was  esteem'd  indeed  a  man  of  gravity  and 
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prudence,  a  good  orator,  and  a  constant  preacher, 
and  one  that  led  a  holy  life,  as  a  private  man. 
And  with  these  virtues  he  was  willing  to  be 
thought  sufficiently  to  have  discharged  the  duty 
of  a  good  bishop :  but  certainly  he  may  be  justly 
censur'd,  as  not  having  prosecuted  the  publick 
business  of  the  Church  with  sufficient  application ; 
since  in  a  letter  dated  January  22d.  1660,  we 
find  his  backwardness  therein  thus  reflected  upon 
by  the  Chancellor :  "  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  because  I  will 
charge  Mr.  Allestrey  with  that  discourse,  in  which 
I  can  use  no  patience.  If  that  bishop  were  long 
sick,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear,  how  he  express'd 
himself  to  those  friends  who  were  about  him,  in 
those  particulars,  in  which  he  suffered  in  his  re- 
putation, of  not  being  zealous  for  the  Church." 

For  he  was  formerly  that  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  above  mention'd,  on  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent at  that  time  with  more  courage  to  have 
oppos'd  the  new  Covenant  of  the  rebels ;  and  now 
again  in  the  business  of  the  publick  was  either  too 
negligent,  or  too  cautious.  The  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford likewise  fram'd  I  know  not  what  excuses, 
and  those  very  frivolous,  to  hinder  the  work, 
raising  little  trifling  objections  against  the  incom- 
parable Dr.  Hammond,  nominated  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Worcester ;  as  though  (for- 
sooth) it  had  been  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
ages,  to  promote  any  one  immediately  from  the 
degree  of  a  presbyter  to  so  noble  a  see,  fitter,  as 
was  pretended,  to  be  bestowed  upon  one,  that  had 
some  time  enjoyed  an  inferior  bishoprick ;  when 
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yet  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  the  very  last  Bishop 
of  Worcester  had  been  advanced  to  that  see  im- 
mediately from  the  degree  of  a  presbyter.  It  was 
certain,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  Dr. 
Hammond  would  have  greatly  adorn'd  that  dio- 
cese, where  he  had  dwelt  some  years  in  this  dis- 
turb'd  state  of  things,  and  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
immense  erudition)  was  universally  esteem'd  and 
reverenc'd,  as  a  most  illustrious  example  of  primi- 
tive piety.  But  he  was  accounted  more  worthy 
to  enjoy  a  throne  among  the  saints  in  heaven; 
for  he  soon  after  departed  this  life,  to  the  no  small 
addition  of  grief  to  the  Church  in  that  her  mourn- 
ful estate. 

When  the  King  thought  it  became  his  prudence 
to  nip  (as  it  were)  in  the  bud  all  factions  and  ani- 
mosities apt  to  rise  in  the  civil  and  military  State 
(as  in  his  Majesty's  instructions  sent  to  the  City 
of  London  has  been  taken  notice  of  above)  it  is 
hardly  to  be  express'd,  how  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  was  asham'd,  that  one  or  two 
it  may  be  of  their  own  sacred  order,  from  whom 
they  had  hop'd  much  better,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  to  all  the  laity  examples  of  Christian 
fortitude  and  modesty,  should  yet  have  incurr'd 
the  imputation  of  ungovernable  animosity,  and 
base  cowardice.  And  as  true  and  sincere  piety 
had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  both  these  vices : 
so,  that  the  crime  of  ambition  in  times  so  calami- 
tous could  steal  into  men's  minds,  is  what  could 
hardly  be  believ'd,  if  some  of  Christ's  most  holy 
Apostles  had  not  been  too  much  inclined  to  the 
same  vice  even  then,  when  the  bark  of  the  Church 


was  tossed  in  at  least  no  less  waves  of  persecution. 
Besides  these  two  bishops,  there  seem  to  have 
been  also  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  recom- 
mended to  the  episcopal  office,  who  did  not  suffi- 
ciently answer  his  Majesty's  expectation.  Some 
of  these,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  were  by  ill  health 
rendered  uncapable  of  bearing  so  great  a  weight. 
But  in  some  few  perhaps  there  was  wanting  a 
greatness  of  mind  equal  to  so  difficult  an  employ- 
ment; unless  you  had  rather  impute  it  to  an 
affectation  of  too  much  modesty.  It  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  fabrick,  as  it  is  usually  in  all  others, 
that  the  want  of  one  pin  loosens  the  whole  frame  : 
nor  was  it  thought  an  easy  matter  to  redress  this 
grievance ;  when  the  King  being  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  remov'd  at  a  great  distance,  his  good 
subjects  esteem'd  it  almost  a  piacular  offence,  to 
fix  the  least  pin  into  this  building  at  their  own 
discretion ;  for  fear  they  should  be  charged  with 
any  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But 
they  might  have  done  what  had  been  far  more 
acceptable  to  their  most  indulgent  Prince,  who  in 
so  difficult  a  state  of  affairs  was  not  very  solicitous 
about  those  lesser  matters ;  if  in  a  work  of  that 
importance  more  expedition  had  been  used  by 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  dispatch  it.  The 
purpose  was  to  fill  all  the  vacant  sees  in  both  pro- 
vinces: but  since  none  that  was  not  ready  to 
comply  with  any  thing  the  governors  of  the 
Church  should  direct,  would  willingly  accept  the 
bishoprick  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  province  of 
York  (for  this  had  been  a  sort  of  banishment,  and 
being  driven,  as  it  were,  from  the  company  of 
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men,  or  rather  thrust  into  the  jaws  of  a  cruel 
tyrant,  who  then  governed  the  isle)  this  was  the 
occasion  of  some  difficulty.  To  remove  this  im- 
pediment and  pretence  of  shuffling,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  most  affectionately  besought  Mr.  Barwick, 
that  he  would  condescend  to  accept  of  that  poor 
bishoprick ;  for  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  that 
noble  lord,  and  he  was  very  solicitous  to  have  it 
well  fill'd.  Mr.  Barwick  (though  never  to  be 
deterr'd  by  any  danger  from  what  became  the 
duty  of  a  good  man,  yet)  had  reasons  in  his 
opinion  of  some  weight,  why  he  could  not  very 
willingly  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  bishop ;  lest 
namely  he  should  be  thought  by  some,  to  have 
laboured  so  indefatigably  in  the  business  of  the 
ecclesiastick  succession,  only  to  procure  himself  a 
higher  title.  Yet  that  there  should  be  no  farther 
stop  made  by  those  tardy  lingerers  in  promoting 
this  work,  he  promised  to  comply  with  his  lord- 
ship's request,  if  it  should  appear  necessary.  But 
that  all  pretence  of  delay  might  be  taken  away 
from  every  one,  the  Chancellor  in  the  King's 
name  writes  a  letter  something  more  pressing, 
dated  from  Brussels,  Feb.  20,  1660,  in  which  he 
censures  the  dilatory  proceeding  of  those,  who 
acted  with  a  little  too  much  coldness  in  this 
affair:  for  it  was  his  Majesty's  intent,  that  the 
clergy  should  concert  this  matter  among  them- 
selves, as  a  province  peculiar  to  them;  and  at 
their  discretion,  as  occasion  should  offer,  remove 
out  of  the  way  whatever  obstructions  there  might 
be  to  a  work  of  that  importance.  It  is  certain, 
his  Majesty  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  their 
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incroaching  upon  his  prerogative ;  and  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  no  room  should  be  allowed  to  any 
farther  procrastination  and  delay.  The  Chan- 
cellor's letter  has  this  passage  in  it. 

"Concerning  the  business  of  the  Church,  I 
will  confess  truly  to  you,  I  am  always  ashamed  of 
mentioning  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  is  as  much 
troubled  and  ashamed,  that  there  should  be  no 
more  care  taken  of  it  by  those,  whose  part  it  is, 
when  he  hath  done  all  that  he  can.  I  cannot 
blame  you,  for  not  being  desirous  of  accepting  the 
bishoprick  of  Man ;  which  if  you  should  do,  no 
body  will  accuse  you  of  ambition.  So  that  you 
will  not  thereby  be  less  capable  of  pressing  on  the 
work ;  but  on  the  contrary  will  give  a  good  ex- 
ample to  others,  by  shewing  them,  that  for  the 
Church's  sake  you  expose  your  self  to  as  much 
danger,  as  they  can  do,  and  when  you  can  receive 
nothing  to  recompense  it.  The  King  bids  me 
tell  you,  that  as  he  doth  intend  you  a  much  better 
preferment,  so  if  it  be  found  necessary,  that  you 
submit  to  this  for  the  present  service,  you  shall 
not  continue  in  it,  after  his  Majesty  shall  be  able 
to  remove  you  from  it.  I  hope  what  Mr.  Allestrey 
will  say  from  the  King,  when  he  shall  be  heard, 
will  prevail  with  the  bishops  to  proceed  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  whole ;  and  if  they  shall  find  it 
counsellable  first  to  provide  for  the  Northern  Pro- 
vince (if  the  person  designed  by  the  King  for 
Chester  shall  refuse)  that  they  chuse  as  for  Car- 
lisle (which  he  leaves  to  them  to  do)  so  another 
fit  person  for  Chester ;  and  then  since  the  election 
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for  Man  is  in  my  Lord  of  Derby,  and  he  hath 
conferred  it  upon  you,  and  much  time  may  be 
spent  in  the  alteration ;  I  hope  your  friends  will 
persuade  you  to  accept  of  it,  for  the  facilitating 
•the  rest." 

I  must  own,  that  I  have  with  some  freedom 
censur'd  the  slowness  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  in 
the  business  of  the  Church  :  yet  I  am  willing  to 
think,  there  is  no  reason  that  any  one  should 
blame  me  for  this,  as  if  I  intended  to  cast  any  re- 
flection upon  their  order,  for  which  no  man  has 
more  veneration  than  I.  Since  those  I  complain 
of,  that  they  interrupted  the  noble  endeavours  of 
many  others,  were  themselves  but  very  few ;  and 
I  readily  own,  and  congratulate  with  the  Church 
of  England,  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  her  clergy 
were  so  constant  to  their  duty,  that  neither  the 
loss  of  all  they  had,  nor  imprisonment,  nor  ban- 
ishment, nor  even  death  itself  was  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  it.  And  those  very  men,  whom 
I  have  now  observed  to  have  been  something  de- 
ficient therein,  did  more  than  once  in  times  of 
distress  obtain  immortal  praise  for  their  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience.  But  it  was  certainly  very 
indecent,  when  their  dearest  and  most  afflicted 
mother  the  Church  was  now  in  her  extremity, 
and  implor'd  their  assistance,  that  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  several  ability,  did  not  apply  him- 
self with  greater  solicitude  to  relieve  her.  Nor 
did  I  think  it  at  all  just,  that  when  the  fault  be- 
long'd  to  very  few,  the  imputation  of  it  should  be 
charg'd  upon  the  whole  number :  for  if  there  be 
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no  difference  to  be  made  between  the  timorous 
and  the  brave,  between  him  that  is  slothful,  and 
him  that  is  diligent;  then  it  is  in  vain  that  so 
many  great  men  have  endur'd  the  severest  con- 
finement for  the  publick  liberty,  nay  in  vain  that 
they  have  poured  out  their  generous  and  noble 
blood,  as  if  useless  and  superfluous,  for  their  most 
dear  country. 

There  was  no  doubt  made  but  this  letter,  to- 
gether with  his  Majesty's  command  given  to  Mr. 
Allestrey  by  word  of  mouth,  would  have  effectu- 
ally spurr'd  on  the  most  dilatory  of  the  clergy  to 
finish  this  work  out  of  hand ;  if  by  I  know  not 
what  ill  fate  two  new  obstructions  had  not  inter- 
ven'd :  one  was,  that  Mr.  Barwick's  letter,  as  it 
was  going  to  Brussels,  the  other,  that  Mr.  Alles- 
trey as  he  was  returning  home  from  thence,  both 
fell  into  the  enemies'  hands.  Mr.  Allestrey  be- 
tray'd  (by  whose  perfidiousness  is  unknown)  was 
no  sooner  landed  upon  the  English  shore,  but  he 
was  immediately  made  a  close  prisoner ;  and  Mr. 
Barwick's  letter,  with  more  sent  by  Mr.  William 
Rombald  and  others,  were  intercepted  by  the 
garison  of  Dunkirk,  then  at  enmity  with  the 
King. 

These  two  unhappy  mischances  greatly  affected 
the  minds  of  many,  every  where  spreading  sus- 
picions of  deceit  and  treachery :  for  it  was  not 
only  impracticable  to  consult  Mr.  Allestrey  con- 
cerning the  King's  pleasure,  now  that  he  was 
under  close  confinement ;  but  all  correspondence 
by  letters  between  London  and  Brussels  was 
render'd  suspected,  dubious,  and  uncertain.  The 
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safest  way  of  sending  at  that  time  was  through 
the  hands  of  a  certain  most  religious  matron,  who 
was  abbess  of  an  English  nunnery  at  Ghent,  and 
with  great  fidelity  took  care  of  the  safe  delivery 
of  all  letters  sent  from  hence  thither. 

Under  these  difficulties  for  some  time  continued 
the  business  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  of  the  State 
by  God's  great  goodness  began  now  at  length  to 
bear  down  all  opposition :  for  though  General 
Monk  did  not  yet  seem  openly  to  declare  for  the 
King ;  yet  (what  many  hop'd  would  be  soon  the 
same  thing)  he  openly  declared  against  the  govern- 
ment of  those  that  had  hitherto  bore  rule.  O 
with  what  acclamations  of  joy  did  the  City  of 
London  then  triumph  !  how  hardly  did  she  con- 
tain her  self  thro'  excess  of  gladness,  seeing  all 
things  at  length  in  safety,  or  assuredly  hoping  they 
would  be  ;  when  now  immediately  after  the  City 
gates  and  portcullices  broke  down,  the  citizens 
thrown  into  prison,  and  tyranny  ravaging  with 
cruelty  and  haughtiness  through  all  her  streets, 
by  an  unexpected  message  of  glad  tidings,  she 
was  order'd  again  to  be  FREE  !  O  that  joyful  and 
festival  night  (for  we  who  saw  it,  and  bore  a  part 
in  that  exultation,  great  as  the  calamity  we  had 
been  lately  partakers  of,  cannot  but  remember  it 
with  pleasure)  when  the  soldiers  and  citizens  con- 
gratulated each  other,  that  the  yoak  they  had 
groaned  under,  alas !  too  long,  was  now  at  length 
happily  shaken  off!  when  the  most  agreeable 
name  of  Liberty,  now  for  many  years  obsolete, 
was  every  where  ecchoed  through  the  streets ! 
when  lastly,  the  obsequies  of  the  late  tyranny 
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were  celebrated  with  bonfires  illuminating  all  the 
City,  as  with  a  long-wish'd-for  funeral-pile  !  nor 
were  those  few  members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  yet  asham'd  to  assume  this  liberty  in 
great  measure  to  themselves  alone.  For  neither 
had  the  Lords  resum'd  their  seats  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  besides,  all  those  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  from  the  beginning  had 
persisted  in  their  duty  to  their  King  and  country, 
and  for  that  reason  had  been  driven  from  their 
seats  by  seditious  tumults,  still  lay  under  an  in- 
capacity, not  yet  taken  off:  not  that  General 
Monk,  the  generous  assertor  of  his  oppressed 
country's  liberty,  can  be  thought  to  have  envied 
any  one  his  freedom  ;  but  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  set  the  whole 
nation  at  liberty;  with  so  impatient  a  thirst  of 
governing  were  some  plebeian  minds  possessed, 
partly  in  the  senate,  and  partly  also  yet  in  the 
army.  But  he  made  it  his  business  to  purge  out 
the  leaven  from  among  the  latter.  Likewise  he 
sent  Colonel  Clobery  and  Colonel  Lidcot,  two  of 
his  most  trusty  officers,  to  the  House,  guarded  by 
Colonel  Redman  with  a  stout  body  of  horse, 
earnestly  desiring  them  to  put  an  end  to  that 
Parliament,  and  call  a  new  one  out  of  hand.  To 
many  of  the  members  this  message  was  not  very 
acceptable :  but  when  the  General  had  given  order 
to  clear  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  from 
all  those  guards,  who  kept  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  members  out  of  their  seats  (namely  of  those 
who  were  permitted  to  vote  in  Parliament,  till 
the  military  law  for  bringing  the  King  to  his  trial 
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was  passed),  the  House  being  now  fuller,  came 
without  difficulty  to  this  resolution,  that  that 
Parliament  should  be  dissolv'd  on  the  i6th  day 
of  that  instant  March,  and  a  new  one  meet  on  the 
25th  of  April  following.  But  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  a  law  for  their 
fellow-subjects,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  no 
man  should  be  chosen  for  the  Parliament  then 
soon  to  meet,  who  had  bore  arms  for  the  King 
against  that  present  Parliament ;  throwing  off  all 
the  odium  of  the  war  from  themselves  upon  the 
Royal  Martyr,  and  his  most  faithful  subjects :  for 
what  the  Presbyterians  seem'd  to  aim  at,  who 
were  now  superior  in  number  to  those  they  called 
Independents,  was  that  all  matters  for  the  future 
should  be  settled  with  exact  conformity  to  the 
Treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  by  which  the  best  of 
Kings  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  good  will  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  peace  of  his  subjects  at  no 
less  a  price,  than  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom. 

It  was  well  indeed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Parliament  was  willing  the  monarchy  should  be 
restor'd;  but  most  of  them  upon  hard  terms; 
every  party  among  them  endeavouring  to  draw 
over  the  General,  and  all  the  army  to  their 
opinion,  and  spreading  the  poison  of  rebellion  in 
part  publickly  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  partly 
after  their  usual  manner  in  private  clubs.  Nor 
was  it  yet  safe  for  the  General  openly  to  oppose 
their  attempts :  but  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  he  declar'd  that  it  seem'd  to  him  most 
reasonable,  that  the  manner  of  restoring  the  privi- 
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leges  of  his  country  should  be  left  to  the  next 
Parliament.  Yet  the  present  House  had  in  it 
some  members  of  great  worth,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  Sir  Richard  Brown,  and  others,  who 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  oppos'd  the  wicked 
attempts  of  the  rest ;  now  heartily  repenting  of 
their  dreadful  violation  of  the  laws  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  of  the  unheard  of  injuries  they 
had  formerly  done  the  best  Prince  and  most  holy 
Martyr,  and  earnestly  exhorting  the  General  to 
make  a  full  restitution  of  their  rights  to  all.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  occasioned  some  to 
hope,  but  very  many  to  fear,  that  this  great  man 
was  not  altogether  averse  to  their  sentiments,  who 
desir'd  the  King  should  be  restored  by  articles  con- 
formable to  the  Treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and 
that  was,  that  before  he  enter' d  upon  this  late  ex- 
pedition into  England,  he  and  the  Scotch  nobility 
(to  whom  it  was  thought  those  articles  would  not 
be  unacceptable)  had  had  a  private  consultation, 
the  subject  whereof  was  hitherto  concealed  with 
as  much  care,  as  the  rest  of  his  designs.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Barwick  received  the  following 
orders  dated  from  Brussels,  March  8,  1660. 


"As  Monk's  proceeding  hath  been  very 

mysterious  throughout :  so  nothing  is  more  won- 
derful, than  the  secrecy  of  all  that  hath  been 
transacted  in  Scotland ;  of  all  which  intrigue  the 
King  knows  no  more,  than  he  does  of  his  present 
intentions ;  nor  hath  any  express  been  dispatch'd 
from  Scotland  to  the  King,  to  give  him  any  ac- 
count of  what  they  demanded,  or  the  other 
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promised :  therefore  the  King  desires,  you  would 
use  the  best  means  you  can  to  inform  your  self 
of  all  the  particulars.  His  Majesty  is  abundantly 
pleas'd  with  the  account  you  give  him  of  your 
friend,  upon  whose  affection  he  depends,  as  like- 
wise upon  his  discretion  to  proceed  in  that  method 
and  pace  he  finds  most  convenient,  who  can  best 
judge  of  his  nature,  and  how  he  is  to  be  ap- 
proach'd  ;  and  when  it  is  seasonable,  he  will  shew 
him  the  King's  letter  to  him,  and  may  assure  him, 
that  he  cannot  be  disappointed  in  any  expectation 
he  shall  entertain  of  the  King's  kindness. " 

For  so  it  seem'd  proper  to  his  Majesty,  by 
comparing  together  the  General's  several  pro- 
ceedings, to  make  some  conjecture,  what  his  de- 
signs were  at  that  time.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
too  much  difficulty,  from  the  Scotch  affairs  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  English,  or  to  borrow 
light  from  what  had  been  done,  to  discover  more 
clearly  what  was  then  doing.  For  (except  some 
money  to  be  given  by  the  Scots  for  the  use  of  the 
army)  this  close  reserved  man  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinctly agreed  nothing  more  with  them,  than  only 
that  they  should  take  care  to  secure  the  peace  at 
home,  whilst  he  endeavour'd  to  keep  off  from 
abroad  a  new  tyranny  ready  to  invade  their 
borders.  But  there  was  no  need  of  dwelling  on 
this  inquiry  with  too  much  solicitude ;  seeing  that 
all  things  now  hasten'd  to  a  happy  issue.  And 
though  by  a  most  wicked  law  (as  was  said  above) 
the  liberty  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members 
for  next  Parliament  was  not  a  little  violated ;  yet 
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that  law  did  the  faction  no  great  good :  for  what 
could  be  more  unjust,  than  that  the  least  part  of 
the  people  should  make  so  hard  a  law  for  the  far 
greatest  and  noblest  part  of  them  ?  that  all  who 
had  endeavoured  to  live  according  to  the  received 
laws  (which  was  every  good  subject's  duty)  should 
for  that  very  reason  forfeit  the  right  of  subjects, 
and  be  condemn'd  (as  it  were)  to  be  perpetual 
slaves?  nay  the  General  himself  being  privately 
ask'd  by  the  Royalists,  if  it  did  not  appear  most 
reasonable  to  him,  that  a  free  people  should  make 
use  of  their  ancient  right  in  giving  votes,  made 
no  doubt  to  answer  freely  (as  much  as  he  had 
been  upon  the  reserve  till  then)  that  no  injury,  as 
he  knew  of,  would  be  done  to  any  one,  if  the 
people  made  use  of  their  right.  Yet  none  of  those 
who  had  formerly  fought  for  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  against  the  mock-Parliament,  would  now 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  votes  of  his 
countrymen,  without  first  consulting  General 
Monk,  much  less  against  his  will ;  yet  for  any 
one  to  have  reveal'd  the  General's  opinion  in  this 
matter,  as  free  as  he  was  to  give  it  when  privately 
ask'd,  would  by  all  the  King's  friends  have  been 
accounted  a  very  unworthy  action :  for  this  had 
been  to  expose  a  person  (who  beyond  the  examples 
of  all  ages  had  deserv'd  well  of  the  publick)  if  not 
to  be  oppress'd  by  the  rage  and  malice  of  the 
rebels  (from  which  he  seem'd  to  be  secure,  now 
that  at  last  he  had  modell'd  the  army  of  the  three 
kingdoms  to  his  mind)  yet  at  least  to  be  made  the 
object  of  their  curses  and  execrations.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  rebels  did  not  despair  wholly  of  pro- 
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moting,  in  some  measure  at  least,  their  interest  in 
the  next  Parliament ;  since  very  many  honest  loyal 
gentlemen  refused  to  be  chosen  members,  though 
voluntarily  -offer' d :  not  that  they  were  under  any 
awe  of  the  qualifying  vote  above-mentioned,  for 
which  no  one  had  the  least  regard ;  but  for  fear 
General  Monk  should  incur  any  suspicion  on  their 
account.  Yet  the  horrid  murther  of  the  Royal 
Martyr,  and  the  no  less  impious  proscription  of 
the  King  his  son,  had  render'd  all  the  attempts  of 
the  faction  so  hateful  to  every  one,  that  few  could 
procure  themselves  to  be  chosen  into  this  Parlia- 
ment, who  seem'd  in  the  least  to  favour  their 
schemes.  But  General  Monk,  though  he  had 
marshalled  the  whole  army  of  the  commonwealth 
under  officers  of  approv'd  fidelity  (among  whom 
he  had  given  the  government  of  Chester  Castle 
to  Colonel  Venables  above-mentioned,  who  had 
been  now  long  engaged  in  the  King's  service 
with  Mr.  Barwick)  did  not  however  think  matters 
in  perfect  safety,  till  he  had  obliged  all  the  com- 
mon soldiers  also  of  the  veteran  regiments,  on 
whom  both  peace  and  war  most  depended,  to 
come  to  this  mutual  agreement,  that  they  would 
willingly  comply  with  the  resolution  of  the  next 
Parliament.  From  this  very  few  dissented;  in 
all  the  General's  own  regiment  no  more  than 
two. 

When  this  was  done,  his  excellence  thinking 
himself  now  more  secure,  at  last  admitted  to  a 
private  conference  with  him  Sir  John  Greenville, 
by  whom  his  brother  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk  had 
been  formerly  sent  to  him  into  Scotland  with  in- 


structions  from  the  King.  In  that  conference  the 
General  declared  to  Sir  John  his  readiness  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  which  it  was  very  necessary  to  con- 
ceal till  then,  by  reason  of  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties, wherewith  he  was  to  struggle ;  but  now 
that  through  the  merciful  providence  of  God  he 
seem'd  to  have  in  great  measure  overcome  them 
all,  he  should  for  the  future  appear  more  openly 
in  his  service.  But  he  most  humbly  besought  his 
Majesty,  that  he  would  retire  as  soon  as  possible 
from  Brussels  to  Breda  ;  where  in  the  Court  of  his 
royal  sister  the  Princess  of  Orange,  he  could  both 
more  conveniently  attend  upon  his  affairs,  which 
now  hastened  to  maturity,  and  be  more  secure 
from  the  wicked  contrivances  of  his  enemies.  Sir 
John  Greenville  very  much  rejoicing  (as  was  but 
reasonable)  at  this  news,  made  all  possible  haste 
to  Brussels ;  but  carried  to  his  Majesty  only  by 
word  of  mouth  what  the  General  had  given  him 
in  command  :  for  he,  who  was  the  most  cautious 
man  living,  and  rather  chose  to  be  in  reality  duti- 
ful and  serviceable  to  the  King,  than  to  appear 
so,  did  not  think  it  was  yet  safe  to  commit  any 
thing  to  writing.  Upon  Sir  John  Greenville's 
first  arrival,  his  Majesty,  according  to  the  General's 
advice,  immediately  goes  to  Breda,  but  as  it  were 
with  an  intent  of  returning  again :  for  hitherto 
the  Spanish  Court  which  was  at  Brussels,  did  not 
believe  that  General  Monk  had  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  serve  the  King ;  but  thought  his  only  aim 
was,  to  serve  his  own  ambition,  after  the  example 
of  those,  who  had  got  the  Government  into  their 
hands  before.  And  the  only  reason  of  this  journey, 
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his  Majesty  gave  out,  even  to  those  of  his  house- 
hold, was,  that  he  went  to  make  his  dearest  sister 
a  visit ;  being  now  long  since  sufficiently  secure 
of  the  General's  experienc'd  fidelity,  and  most 
profound  wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  of  difficulty 
and  importance. 

Mr.  Barwick  in  a  late  letter  to  the  Chancellor 
had  informed  him  from  Colonel  Clobery's  account, 
with  what  clamour,  rage,  and  indignation  the 
General's  messengers  were  received  by  the  hottest 
among  the  members,  when  they  carried  that 
dreadful  message  of  at  length  dissolving  their 
mock-Parliament.  To  this  letter  the  Chancellor 
then  at  Breda,  in  one  dated  April  16,  1660, 
among  other  things  answers  thus : 

"  The  King  came  hither  but  on  Wednesday, 
and  I  but  the  last  night ;  so  that  having  but  two 
or  three  hours  to  make  use  of  a  safe  messenger,  I 
can  hardly  find  the  letters  I  am  to  answer.  The 
prospect  of  your  affairs  looks  very  well  towards  us ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  Monk  will  in  the  end 
appear  to  have  proceeded  like  a  sober  man ;  and 
assure  your  self,  your  friend  cannot  be  without  a 
very  good  acknowledgment,  for  contributing 
much  towards  that  temper;  and  whatever 
jealousies  there  be  among  themselves,  between 
the  civil  and  martial  counsellors,  I  do  not  find 
there  is  any  of  the  last  classis,  by  whom  Monk  is 
like  to  be  advised,  or  who  are  like  to  do  him  so 
much  service  in  the  army,  as  your  two  friends  are : 
and  therefore  I  pray  continue  your  interposition 
with  them,  with  all  the  encouragement  that  can 
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be  desired  from  the  King,  of  which  they  may  be 
most  confident.  And  here  I  must  not  omit  to 
tell  you,  that  some  persons  of  unquestionable 
affections,  and  of  great  quality,  have  sent  lately 
to  the  King,  to  make  propositions  to  him  of  en- 
gaging Colonel  Clobery,  as  a  person  most  able  to 
do  him  service  with  the  General;  they  not 
imagining,  that  we  have  any  knowledge  or  com- 
munication with  him  ;  nor  do  we  pretend  it ;  but 
seem  to  decline  to  write  such  letters,  as  they 
desire,  out  of  an  apprehension,  that  he  is  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  not  to  be  wrought  upon. 
This  we  think  very  necessary  you  should  know, 
and  it  may  be  he  himself;  lest  it  should  be  in- 
timated to  him,  that  there  is  an  ill  opinion  of  him 
here  ;  which  sometimes  falls  out,  by  the  weakness 
of  our  friends,  when  to  avoid  some  unseasonable 
overtures,  or  a  more  unseasonable  discovery,  we 
seem  to  have  prejudice  towards  those,  in  whom 
we  have  most  confided." 

For  these  were  those  illustrious  persons  with 
whom  Mr.  Barwick  maintained  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  constantly  communicated  his  most 
secret  purposes ;  who  as  they  were  most  consider- 
able for  their  fidelity,  courage,  and  experience, 
obtained  no  mean  place  and  reputation  among 
those,  that  had  a  share  in  this  glorious  under- 
taking ;  by  whose  counsel  and  assistance  General 
Monk,  renown'd  throughout  the  world,  gain'd 
such  a  victory  over  the  King's  enemies,  and  that 
even  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  as  no  age  ever 
saw  one  either  more  difficult  or  more  glorious. 
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But  as  Mr.  Barwick  was  always  used  to  catch  at 
every  opportunity  of  raising  the  monarchy  from 
its  ruins :  so  he  had  somewhat  more  hopes  of  the 
means  that  were  then  using,  than  of  any  other, 
after  he  had  often  heard  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Ely  promise  himself  all  he  could  wish 
from  the  General's  fidelity,  and  give  this  reason 
for  it,  viz.  That  that  great  man  having  been 
formerly  taken  prisoner,  when  fighting  with  signal 
bravery  for  the  King,  after  a  long  severe  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower  with  his  Lordship,  and  no 
hopes  left  of  recovering  his  liberty  (the  Royal 
Cause  daily  growing  more  desperate)  when  Crom- 
well, knowing  his  courage  and  experience  in 
military  affairs,  had  long  courted  him  to  come 
over  to  his  side,  and  at  last  offered  him  a  com- 
mand in  the  Irish  service,  was,  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  persuaded  to  accept  the  offer,  but  with 
this  protestation,  that  he  would  bear  arms  against 
the  Irish  rebels,  but  by  no  means  against  his  King : 
and  when  all  matters  were  agreed,  and  he  was 
going  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  he  came  to  this 
Bishop,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  begg'd 
the  venerable  prelate's  benediction,  binding  him- 
self at  the  same  time  with  this  solemn  engage- 
ment, that  he  would  never  be  an  enemy  to  his 
King.  And  it  is  most  certain,  that  this  illustrious 
warrior  never  fought  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Scot- 
land for  his  deliverers  in  England ;  but  employed 
all  his  force  against  those,  who  had  formerly 
created  his  Majesty  all  this  trouble  and  disturbance. 
After  I  had  writ  this,  his  Grace  Christopher 
Duke  of  Albemarle  did  me  the  honour  to  shew 


me  a  letter,  written  by  the  King  all  in  his  own 
hand,  at  least  four  years  before  the  Restoration,  to 
his  Grace's  father  then  commanding  in  Scotland, 
wherein  his  Majesty  earnestly  advis'd  him,  to 
take  particular  care  not  to  suffer  himself  by  any 
artifice  of  Cromwell's  to  be  drawn  out  of  Scotland ; 
adding,  that  as  to  the  rest  his  Majesty  was  not  in 
the  least  doubtful  of  his  fidelity  and  obedience, 
when  opportunity  should  offer.  This  letter  he 
preserved  among  his  most  valuable  treasures,  yet 
seems  to  have  writ  no  answer  to  it ;  thinking  it 
much  better,  and  in  that  dangerous  conjuncture 
by  all  means  safer,  to  answer  by  some  heroick 
undertaking,  than  by  bare  empty  words.  Yet 
from  this  profound  and  perpetual  silence  those 
doubts  I  have  mentioned  above  without  all  per- 
adventure  had  their  rise. 

And  now  all  those  secret  endeavours,  whereby 
others  had  hitherto  with  indefatigable  pains  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  King  to  the  throne,  and 
the  bishops  to  the  Church,  were  perfectly  at  an 
end,  as  altogether  supervacaneous,  after  it  was 
once  known,  that  General  Monk  was  prosecuting 
the  same  glorious  design :  and  as  his  Majesty 
Charles  the  Second  after  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament,  was  publickly  proclaimed  King  in  all 
the  counties  and  boroughs  of  his  dominions :  so 
there  were  not  like  to  be  long  wanting  to  the 
Church  bishops  chosen  after  the  received  custom 
by  their  respective  chapters;  for  the  intended 
choice  by  a  synod  of  bishops  had  been  hitherto 
without  success,  on  account  of  the  impediments 
above-mentioned.  But  after  the  rights  of  the 
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King  and  Church,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nobility 
and  people  were  secur'd,  Mr.  Barwick  was  sent 
by  the  bishops  to  his  Majesty  at  Breda,  with  the 
following  instructions. 

I.  He  was  order'd  in  the  first  place  to  wait 
upon  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  to  beg  his  Lordship's  assistance 
to  present  a  most  humble  petition  to  his  Majesty 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops,  and  then  to  deliver 
their  Lordships'  letters  to  the  Chancellor,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  wherein  they  return'd  those  great  men 
their  most  thankful  acknowledgments  for  their 
piety  and  affection  to  the  Church  in  her  late  most 
afflicted  state. 

II.  Then  he  was  instructed  to  give  his  Majesty 
a  distinct  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  in  all  the  particulars  wherein  his  Majesty 
desir'd  to  be  inform'd ;  and  to  bring  the  bishops 
back  his  Majesty's  commands,  with  regard  to  all 
that  should  be  thought  proper  for  them  or  any  of 
them  to  do. 

III.  He  was  likewise  humbly  to  ask,  what  was 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
bishops  waiting  on  the  sea-coast  to  pay  their  duty 
to  his  Majesty,  when  by  God's  blessing  he  should 
soon  land  in  England ;   and  whether  it  was  his 
royal  pleasure,  that  they  should  attend  him  there 
in  their  episcopal  habit,  and  at  what  time  and 
place,  and  how  many,  and  which  of  them  his 
Majesty  pleased  should  wait  his  arrival. 

IV.  He  was  also  to  enquire  concerning  the 
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number  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains,  whether  any 
of  them,  besides  those  in  waiting,  should  attend 
his  Majesty's  arrival  upon  the  coast,  and  to  beg 
that  his  Majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  appoint  how 
many,  and  who. 

V.  He  was  further  commanded  most  humbly 
to  beseech  his  Majesty,  that  if  Dr.  Lushington, 
formerly   the    King's  chaplain,   should   offer   to 
officiate  in  that  capacity  again,  his  Majesty  would 
be  pleas'd  not  to  indulge  him  that  favour,  till  in- 
quiry should  be  made  concerning  his  suspected 
faith  and  principles. 

VI.  Since  it  has  been  customary  for  our  Kings, 
after  any  extraordinary  mercies  receiv'd  from  God, 
to  celebrate  a  publick  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Mr.  Barwick  was  also  enjoin'd  humbly 
to  beseech  his  Majesty  to  signify,  what  was  his 
royal  pleasure  on  this  behalf,  in  the  ruin'd  estate 
of  that  Church. 

VII.  His  last  instruction  was,  to  give  a  just  and 
due  account  to  his  Majesty  (who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  affair  of  the  Church  men- 
tioned above)  why  it  had  met  with  no  better 
success. 

Mr.  Barwick  was  most  graciously  received  by 
the  King  his  royal  master,  nor  with  less  courtesy 
by  all  the  King's  ministers,  who  with  one  mouth 
applauded  his  no  less  successful  than  difficult  and 
indefatigable  service.  The  Sunday  after  he  came 
to  Breda  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
King,  and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  his 
Majesty's  chaplains. 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Barwick  had  duly  perform'd 
what  the  bishops  had  given  him  in  charge,  to  the 
King,  he  also  presented  to  his  Majesty  another 
petition  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Mr.  Otway, 
who  humbly  requested,  that  he  might  be  put  into 
a  place  then  vacant  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
which  he  seemed  to  have  formerly  had  some  right 
from  the  grant  of  his  royal  father.  So  modestly 
he  appeared  to  think  of  that  extraordinary  service 
he  had  done  the  King's  son ;  as  if  he  had  not 
been  worthy  of  any  reward  for  it,  unless  he  had 
deserv'd  so  very  well  of  both  Kings. 

He  had  also  other  petitions  to  offer,  not  on  his 
own  behalf,  but  on  that  of  his  friends ;  mindful 
(as  was  but  just)  of  those,  whom  he  had  brought 
over  to  the  King's  interest,  and  who  depended 
upon  him  in  promoting  it.  The  sum  of  those 
petitions,  as  I  find  them  in  Mr.  Barwick's  original, 
I  shall  here  set  down  word  for  word. 

I.  He  petition'd  that  according  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's letter  which  he  lately  received  from  him, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
thought  seasonable,  might  receive  some  acknow- 
ledgment from  his  Majesty  of  the  service  he  had 
done  towards  the  Restoration  ;    and  in  the  mean 
time  that  his  eldest  son,  if  his  Majesty  thought 
fit,  might  be  dignified  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, having  deserv'd  very  well  of  his  Majesty, 
and  being  a  gentleman  of  great  esteem  in  his 
country,  possess'd  of  a  very  considerable  estate, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  new  Parliament. 

II.  Since    his    Majesty   in   a  letter   formerly 


written  to  Mr.  Barwick  gave  him  leave  to  en- 
courage Colonel  Clobery  to  hope,  he  should  re- 
ceive some  dignity  from  his  royal  bounty ;  which 
letter  he  had  for  very  weighty  reasons  communi- 
cated to  the  Colonel :  he  now  humbly  petition'd, 
that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  make  good 
this  promise  to  that  gentleman ;  because  from 
that  time  he  had  faithfully  served  the  Royal 
Cause,  and  besides  had  so  much  interest  in  the 
army,  that  his  service  was  like  to  be  of  no  small 
importance. 

III.  The  third  article  of  his  petition  was,  that 
Colonel  Robert  Venables  might  be  honoured  with 
some  eminent  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  since  it 
was  sufficiently  known,  that  he  formerly  both 
could  have  restor'd  his  Majesty  to  his  throne,  and 
would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  hinder' d 
by  the  perfidiousness  of  some,  to  whom  the  King's 
business  was  trusted. 

IV.  The  fourth  was,  that  such  as  had  trans- 
mitted money  through  his  or  Dr.  Hewit's  hands 
for  the  King's  subsistence,  should  be  admitted  to 
kiss  his  Majesty's  hand,  as  an  honourable  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  service. 

V.  The  fifth,  that  Dr.  Hewit's  widow,  an  ex- 
cellent person,  might  be  taken  under  his  Majesty's 
care  and  protection,  and  that  her  fatherless  son 
might  have  some  place  given  him,  on  the  profits 
whereof  he  might  be  able  to  subsist. 

And  now  at  last  there  was  liberty  for  all  such, 
as  had  been  long  banished  from  the  Universities, 
to  return  thither,  and  repossess  themselves  of  their 
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ancient  rights,  each  in  his  own  college;  all  ob- 
struction being  now  removed,  but  what  them- 
selves had  occasion'd  since  their  expulsion.  But 
Mr.  Barwick  willingly  gave  up  his  right  in  favour 
of  a  hopeful  young  man,  though  an  unjust  pos- 
sessor, who  at  that  time  was  an  intruder  upon  his 
fellowship,  and  had  been  educated  in  schismatick 
principles  from  his  childhood ;  whom  yet  by  this 
act  of  good  nature  and  generosity  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  to  the  Church  and  Crown :  yet  he  was 
not  willing  to  leave  Cambridge  wholly,  till  he  had 
taken  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  that  he  might 
return  more  fit  to  the  publick  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry, and  to  his  estate  now  again  at  liberty.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  in  the  same  faculty,  after  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  destroyed,  he  had 
formerly  taken  at  Oxford ;  in  which  refuge  of  the 
learned  under  the  royal  garison,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  of  that  University,  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Dolben,  Dr.  Fell,  Dr.  Allestrey, 
Dr.  Willis,  and  others,  all  as  well  as  he,  both  ene- 
mies to  the  usurpation,  and  promoters  of  the 
King's  interest. 

It  being  the  custom  of  the  University,  that  who- 
ever would  qualify  himself  for  a  doctor  in  divinity's 
degree,  should  undertake  scholastically  to  explain 
and  determine  some  theological  question  in  the 
publick  schools,  Mr.  Barwick  for  his  dissertation 
on  that  occasion,  made  choice  of  the  thesis  or 
position  following:  " Exomolegesin  Primitivae 
Ecclesiae  esse  disciplinam  piam,  ejusque  restitu- 
tionem  esse  maxime  optandam" :  that  is,  "That 


the  method  of  imposing  penance,  and  restoring 
penitents  in  the  Primitive  Church  was  a  godly- 
discipline,  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  wish'd  it 
were  restored "  :  for  whilst  our  misemployed  pre- 
tenders to  reformation  were  labouring  with  all 
their  might  to  expunge  out  of  our  Liturgy  the 
pious  rites  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  customs  in 
the  daily  sacrifice  hitherto  obtaining  among  us: 
Mr.  Barwick  on  the  contrary  with  no  less  industry 
endeavour'd  to  kindle  in  men's  minds  the  sparks 
of  primitive  piety,  and  if  not  to  call  back  to  his 
own  times  that  most  wholsome  discipline,  which 
had  so  long  been  piously  and  ardently  desir'd  by 
the  Church  of  England  (a  thing  that  appertain'd 
neither  to  his  station,  nor  to  his  subject)  yet  at 
least  to  prove  it  from  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Church,  to  explain  and  recommend  it  to  his 
pious  auditors,  and  pray  for  all  success  to  its  being 
happily  restored :  for  he  thought  it  by  all  means 
proper  to  appeal  to  that  lively  vigorous  Christianity 
of  the  primitive  times,  when  piety  towards  God, 
reverence  to  the  pious  governors  of  the  Church, 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  most  august  emperors 
of  the  civil  government,  and  mutual  charity 
amongst  brethren  conspir'd  in  an  indissoluble 
league  together.  Nor  indeed  after  such  inex- 
pressible mercies  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  could  he  conceive  that  any  thing 
ordinary  or  vulgar  in  the  practice  of  religion, 
much  less  what  had  neither  force  nor  spirit,  could 
beseem  the  Church  of  England.  And  this  dis- 
sertation of  his  having  merited  the  praise  of  his 
learned  auditors,  who  were  the  best  judges,  I  was 
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not  willing,  that  even  so  small  a  remain  of  this 
excellent  person  should  be  lost.  Indeed  it  was 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  this  piece,  little  as  it  is,  that 
(being  desir'd  by  some  of  the  most  religious  and 
most  learned  governors  of  the  Church  to  take  care 
to  preserve  it)  I  resolv'd  to  write  the  author's  life 
in  Latin,  that  I  might  not  be  oblig'd  to  compose 
the  same  history  in  a  language  not  every  where 
the  same. 

The  subject  of  this  history,  now  Dr.  Barwick, 
returning  from  Cambridge  to  London,  found  the 
ministers  of  State,  and  the  governors  of  the  Church 
very  intent  upon  restoring  to  every  cathedral  a 
dean  and  chapter,  by  whose  solemn  choice  a  new 
bishop  might  after  the  accustomed  rite  be  elected 
into  every  see  then  vacant.  And  while  the  King 
gave  order  to  find  out  fit  persons  to  fill  those 
places,  Dr.  Barwick  easily  obtained,  that  that  grave 
divine  and  honest  man  Mr.  Thomas  Fothergil 
formerly  his  tutor  at  Cambridge,  to  whose  in- 
structions he  owed  his  capacity  to  serve  his 
Majesty,  might  be  advanced  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York ;  being  far  more  solicitous  to 
gain  some  preferment  in  the  Church  for  one,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  much  indebted,  than  for 
himself:  but  as  that  good  old  man  by  letter  re- 
turned him  his  hearty  thanks,  for  this  favour, 
though  not  very  considerable,  bestow'd  on  him 
beyond  his  expectation;  so  through  the  very 
great  love  he  had  for  the  Doctor,  he  did  not  cease 
to  advise  him,  and  that  in  more  letters  than  one, 
to  take  care  not  of  his  friends  only,  but  also  of 
himself;  for  he  desir'd  him  to  remember,  that  an 
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excess  of  modesty  was  equally  blameable  with  too 
much  craving  and  importunity:  nay  some,  says 
he,  will  possibly  be  apt  to  condemn  as  faulty  even 
a  virtuous  laudable  modesty,  and  to  censure  him 
of  slighting  his  Majesty's  favour,  who  is  too  much 
afraid  of  seeming  to  importune  him.  But  Dr. 
Barwick,  not  only  when  his  reverend  tutor,  but 
when  many  others  of  his  friends  enquired  of  him, 
not  without  concern,  what  share  in  this  publick 
distribution  of  the  royal  bounty  he  was  like  to 
have,  who  had  done  such  eminent  service,  and 
suffered  so  much  hardship ;  was  us'd  to  answer, 
that  it  was  abundantly  enough  for  him,  that  after 
such  a  series  of  calamities,  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
King  restored  to  his  throne,  liberty  to  his  country, 
and  right  to  every  one ;  and  that  there  was  no 
need  at  all,  that  he  should  be  importunate  with, 
or  troublesome  to  his  most  bountiful  Prince,  who 
had  many  persons  of  great  worth,  that  had  de- 
serv'd  very  well  of  the  Church  and  of  his  Majesty, 
and  had  therefore  some  title  to  his  favour;  on 
whom  he  might  bestow  ecclesiastical  dignities 
more  conveniently  :  that  himself  was  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  munificence  of  his  excellent 
patron  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  that  now  the 
ancient  laws  were  restored,  and  under  the  royal 
protection  were  in  full  force,  he  desir'd  nothing 
more,  than  by  his  Majesty's  favour  to  be  main- 
tained in  his  right,  from  which  the  iniquity  of  the 
times  had  debarr'd  him :  for  that  excellent  prelate 
had  bestow'd  on  this  his  most  dear  chaplain,  not 
only  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  but 
also  two  very  rich  benefices  not  far  distant  from 
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thence,  one  the  rectory  of  Wolsingham,  the  other 
that  of  Houghton  in  le  Spring,  which  latter  had 
been  long  since  enjoy'd  by  a  person  most  eminent 
for  his  great  sanctity,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin 
Gilpin.  He  added,  that  he  whom  God  by  his 
goodness,  in  delivering  him  from  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, had  claim'd  to  himself,  was  now  so  little  his 
own  master,  that  if  he  thought  he  could  be  more 
serviceable  to  the  Church  in  a  living  of  less  value, 
he  would  willingly  resign  either  or  both  these. 

But  although  Dr.  Barwick  did  not  fill  the 
King's  ears  with  his  own  merits,  yet  many  others, 
besides  those  above-mentioned,  appeal'd  to  that 
great  credit  he  had  with  his  Majesty,  for  the  ser- 
vice they  had  done  their  country.  Among  these 
was  Mr.  Francis  Cresset  mention'd  above  with 
great  honour,  who  either  relying  upon  the  con- 
science of  his  own  extraordinary  merit,  or  trusting 
to  the  solicitations  of  a  certain  most  noble  earl, 
thought  he  had  no  occasion  for  Dr.  Barwick's 
testimonial,  till  almost  six  months  after  the  King's 
return,  as  appears  from  the  date  of  this  certificate 
following. 

"These  are  with  all  possible  duty  and  sub- 
mission to  acquaint  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  and  to  certify  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  Mr.  Francis  Cresset  did  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  serve  the  late  King,  while  he  was 
detain'd  under  the  government  of  the  army,  and 
particularly  that  he  lodged  a  cypher  with  his 
Majesty,  when  the  penalty  of  high  treason  was 
denounced  against  any  such  attempt ;  by  which 
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cypher  I  wrote  to  the  King  every  week,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  his  affairs  then  transacting  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  These  letters  Mr. 
Cresset  delivered  to  his  Majesty  with  all  secrecy 
and  faithfulness,  and  also  sent  back  his  Majesty's 
orders  and  commands  in  answer  thereunto.  And 
this  I  certify  of  my  own  perfect  knowledge,  being 
ready  to  give  a  fuller  testimony  concerning  this 
and  other  services  faithfully  performed  by  him, 
whenever  his  Majesty  shall  please.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  this  loth  day  of 
October,  A.D.  1660. 

"  JOHN  BARWICK." 

Indeed  Dr.  Barwick  made  little  doubt,  but  his 
friend  Mr.  Cresset  had  long  before  partaken  of  his 
Majesty's  bounty,  having  deserv'd  so  well  of  the 
Royal  Martyr.  Not  contented  therefore  to  have 
given  the  worthy  gentleman  this  testimonial,  he 
hastens  to  wait  upon  the  King  in  person,  and  con- 
firm by  word  of  mouth  what  he  had  written  on 
his  behalf;  and  humbly  besought  his  Majesty, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  reward  his 
eminent  service.  It  was  no  little  concern  to  the 
King,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cresset's 
merit  so  late,  when  now  after  so  long  time  there 
was  scarce  any  place  left,  either  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  Court,  wherewith  to  recompence 
this  gentleman's  fidelity:  yet  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  say,  he  would  take  care,  that  if  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  him,  he  should  have  some  place 
in  the  family  of  the  Queen,  then  expected  to 
arrive  soon.  After  this  his  Majesty  ask'd  Dr. 
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Barwick  many  questions  concerning  the  designs 
in  those  times  privately  carried  on  for  his  service ; 
and  being  graciously  pleas'd  to  send  for  Mr. 
Cresset,  he  kindly  reproved  him  for  not  em- 
ploying Dr.  Barwick  sooner  to  recommend  him. 
But,  says  his  Majesty,  if  any  thing  be  yet  left, 
after  so  many  grants  made  on  all  sides  to  my 
friends,  by  which  I  can  reward  you,  I  desire  you 
would  not  thank  me  for  it,  so  much  as  your  friend 
Dr.  Barwick,  who  has  been  very  importunate 
with  me  not  to  forget  you,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  never  ask'd  the  least  thing  for  himself, 
though  he  has  deserv'd  very  well  from  me.  Yet 
from  these  applications  to  his  Majesty,  Dr.  Bar- 
wick incurr'd  the  displeasure  of  some  persons  at 
Court;  as  if  he  had  meddled  in  other  men's 
business;  though  all  the  concern  he  had  therein 
was  only  to  perform  as  well  his  engagements  to 
those,  who  had  deserv'd  the  King's  favour,  as  his 
duty  and  promise  to  his  Majesty  himself. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  matters  were 
transacting,  the  chief  of  those  who  had  conspir'd 
against  the  sacred  life  of  the  Royal  Martyr  were 
brought  to  their  trial,  and  deservedly  condemn'd 
to  the  gallows.  By  the  command  of  the  King 
and  of  the  bishops,  Dr.  Barwick  and  Dr.  Dolben 
(at  the  writing  of  this  Life  Archbishop  of  York) 
were  sent  to  these  condemn'd  wretches,  to  try  to 
persuade  them  to  testify  an  unfeigned  repentance 
before  God,  both  of  that  horrid  crime,  and  of 
their  other  impious  deeds :  and  that  they  might 
employ  their  pious  endeavours  to  better  purpose 
with  the  others,  their  first  care  was  to  solicite 
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Hugh  Peters,  the  principal  and  ringleader  of  all 
the  rest.  The  wild  prophecies  uttered  by  his 
impure  mouth  were  still  receiv'd  by  the  people 
with  the  same  veneration,  as  if  they  had  been 
oracles :  tho'  he  was  known  to  be  infamous  for 
more  than  one  kind  of  wickedness :  a  fact  which 
Milton  himself  (a  very  good  advocate  for  a  very 
bad  cause)  did  not  dare  to  deny,  when  he  pur- 
posely wrote  his  Apology  for  this  very  end,  to  de- 
fend even  by  name  (as  far  as  was  possible)  the 
very  blackest  of  the  conspirators,  and  Hugh  Peters 
among  the  chief  of  them,  who  were  by  name 
accus'd  of  manifest  impieties  by  their  adversaries. 
The  same  day  that  this  office  was  order'd  to  be 
discharg'd  by  these  holy  men,  one  Hulet  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  suspected  to  have  been  one 
of  the  two  mask'd  executioners  hired  to  murther 
the  King,  and  on  that  account  arraigned  of  high 
treason.  Hugh  Peters  also,  among  his  other 
crimes,  was  upon  no  slight  grounds  accused  to 
have  been  one  of  those  murtherers  in  disguise, 
though  it  could  not  be  sufficiently  prov'd  against 
him.  Therefore  Dr.  Barwick  and  Dr.  Dolben 
were  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  prevail  with  him,  that  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  that  matter,  he  would  make  no  scruple 
to  confess  it,  in  favour  of  an  innocent  person,  and 
thereby  deliver,  as  he  ought,  that  Hulet  or  any 
one  else,  perhaps  undeservedly  suspected  of  that 
atrocious  crime,  from  suffering  death  for  it. 
When  Dr.  Barwick  came  to  him  first,  com- 
miserating his  sad  condition,  though  what  he  had 
very  justly  deserv'd,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
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address  himself  to  him  in  terms  neither  menacing 
nor  any  way  severe :  he  therefore  condescended 
to  intreat  him  to  make  no  difficulty  of  admitting 
him  and  Dr.  Dolben,  both  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  no  less  solicitous  for  his  salvation  than  for 
their  own,  to  a  friendly  conversation  with  him. 
But  to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  though  with  the 
utmost  candor,  he  answered  with  so  much  surli- 
ness, negligence,  and  stupidity,  and  so  little  to  the 
purpose,  that  Dr.  Dolben  perceiving  how  little 
that  gentle  method  avaiPd,  was  of  opinion,  and 
that  justly,  that  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  more 
sharpness,  to  rouse  him,  if  it  were  possible,  from 
this  lethargick  unconcernedness  for  his  better  part. 
He  therefore  advis'd  him  to  remember,  that  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  left,  to  discharge  himself 
before  God  (who  is  always  present  and  merciful 
to  the  penitent)  of  that  immense  load  of  wicked- 
ness wherewith  he  had  burthen'd  his  conscience, 
drowsy  and  hardened  as  it  was ;  that  those  precious 
minutes  were  not  by  any  means  to  be  wasted  in 
shuffling,  and  saying  what  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  and  that  he  ought  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  no  little  moment,  in  what  manner  he  intended 
the  next  day  to  transmit  his  soul  into  an  un- 
fathomable abyss  of  eternity.  But  he  was  deaf 
to  all  that  either  of  them  could  say,  and  had  so 
stop'd  his  ears  against  the  admonitions  not  only 
of  these  two  excellent  persons,  but  of  those  also 
who  were  his  accomplices  in  the  same  crime,  and 
were  to  suffer  with  him;  and  had  so  perfectly 
shook  off  all  sense  of  piety  and  religion  (if  ever 
he  had  any)  that  they  earnestly  requested  these 
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divines  to  intercede  with  his  Majesty,  that  a 
person  so  deaf  to  all  advice,  and  so  impenetrable 
to  their  sacred  ministrations,  might  not  be  hurried 
into  another  world,  till  he  were  brought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a  better  sense  of  his  condition.  The  chief 
of  these  was  John  Cook,  who  yet  had  made  no 
scruple  that  very  day  to  vindicate  and  defend  this 
wretch,  in  reality  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the 
pulpit,  against  that  incomparable  divine  Dr. 
Gunning,  when  he  was  admonishing  him  friendly 
of  the  heinousness  of  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted ;  and  to  extol  him  as  the  brightest  exam- 
ple of  true  holiness,  by  whom  more  souls  had  been 
gain'd  to  Christ,  than  by  any  other  person  in  this 
age.  But  Dr.  Dolben  and  Dr.  Barwick  did  not 
dare  to  promise,  that  they  should  be  able  to  obtain 
of  his  Majesty  any  farther  respite  of  his  execution  j 
lest  that  being  flatter'd  with  the  false  hope  of  pro- 
tracting his  life,  he  should  grow  more  obdurate 
to  their  sacred  admonitions :  nor,  say  they,  does 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  stand  in  need  of 
such  slow  methods,  as  not  readily  to  offer  itself 
every  hour  to  such  as  desire  to  repent  in  earnest. 
Accordingly  the  next  day,  together  with  Cook, 
he  was  drawn  upon  a  sledge  to  execution,  still 
shewing  the  utmost  aversion  to  all  good  counsel, 
and  even  to  the  advice  of  Cook  himself,  seeming 
to  believe  very  little  in  that  God,  whom  he  had 
so  often  invoked  to  patronize  his  impious  rebellion: 
having  this  however  (alas !  how  little  this)  of  a 
good  man,  that  he  no  longer  endeavour'd  with  a 
false  pretence  of  sanctity  to  set  a  grace  upon  the 
worst  cause  in  the  world. 
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In  what  is  said  above  we  have  had  a  very  illus- 
trious testimony  given  by  his  Majesty  himself, 
how  much  more  earnestly  Dr.  Barwick  prose- 
cuted the  interest  of  others  than  his  own ;  and 
this  will  farther  appear  from  what  I  am  yet  to 
say :  for  when  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby  desir'd  him  to  give  up  the 
right  he  had  to  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
since,  as  she  said,  he  might  hope  for  better  prefer- 
ment from  his  Majesty;  and  her  ladyship  was 
very  desirous,  if  he  would  give  way,  to  prefer  her 
chaplain  Mr.  Samuel  Rutter  to  that  diocese  ;  Dr. 
Barwick  readily  complied  with  her  request,  much 
rejoic'd  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  oblige  so  great 
a  person.  And  indeed  his  most  excellent  Majesty 
thought  it  proper  to  promote  him  to  a  higher 
degree  in  the  Church,  than  he  had  hitherto  en- 
joy'd  :  for  he  would  by  all  means  have  advanc'd 
him  to  the  see  of  Carlisle ;  but  that  Dr.  Barwick 
earnestly  entreated,  he  might  be  excus'd  not  ac- 
cepting this  royal  favour,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
some  (such  was  his  great  modesty)  to  have  a  little 
gratified  his  own  ambition  (as  was  observed  above) 
in  his  zealous  endeavours  to  preserve  the  episcopal 
succession  among  us:  he  being  therefore  un- 
willing to  be  advanced  higher  than  the  degree  of 
a  presbyter,  since  there  were  not  wanting  men  of 
great  worth,  who  could  bear  the  weight  of  the 
episcopal  office  with  less  envy,  as  he  imagined, 
than  he ;  his  Majesty,  in  regard  of  what  he  had 
deserved  from  him,  as  well  as  from  the  Church, 
was  pleased  to  promote  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham.  He  took  possession  of  that  deanery  on 
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the  feast  of  All  Saints,  Anno  1660,  reserving  to 
himself  out  of  the  late  bishop's  munificence  only 
the  rectory  of  Houghton,  distant  from  Durham 
but  four  miles;  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  too 
much  wanting  to  the  care  of  souls,  for  which  he 
was  first  initiated  into  holy  orders.  At  Durham 
he  enjoy'd  a  very  large  revenue,  wherewith  he 
both  repaired  the  publick  buildings  sacrilegiously 
ruin'd,  and  relieved  the  poor,  and  kept  hospitality, 
entertaining  strangers  of  all  ranks,  not  delicately 
indeed  (which  he  never  affected)  yet  handsomely 
and  generously.  But  above  all  things  his  chief 
care  was,  that  God's  most  pure  worship  should  be 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  decency  (which  by 
the  rage  of  the  fanaticks  had  been  long  abolished 
both  at  Durham  and  Houghton)  and  that  a  bishop 
should  be  chosen  for  the  consolation  of  the  widow 
church.  His  next  concern  was,  that  all  the  pre- 
bendal  houses,  and  especially  the  decayed  fabrick 
of  the  cathedral,  should  not  only  be  every  way 
secur'd  against  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but 
also  embellish'd  with  such  ornaments,  as  became 
the  House  of  God.  He  took  care  likewise  to  erect 
a  grammar  school  from  the  ground,  and  make  it 
a  nursery  of  good  literature :  he  brought  water 
into  the  college  to  supply  the  occasions  of  all  the 
prebendaries'  houses :  he  took  upon  himself  with 
great  readiness  and  affection,  and  with  a  most 
holy  zeal,  both  to  bring  all  the  officers  of  the 
church  under  good  discipline,  and  to  a  regular 
life,  and  to  augment  the  stipends  and  salaries  of 
the  poorer  sort,  not  only  of  the  mother  church, 
but  of  all  the  churches  which  depended  upon  it : 
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and  the  venerable  chapter  not  only  gave  their 
consent  to  all  this,  but  most  readily  join'd  their 
helping  hand  to  promote  it.  But  how  much  even 
in  a  few  months  they  deserved  of  that  present 
age,  and  how  much  of  posterity,  will  appear  more 
evidently  from  the  things  done  about  that  time, 
and  register' d  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of 
Durham,  than  from  any  thing  I  can  say  of  them. 
But  the  register  of  that  church,  who  had  surviv'd 
the  late  troubles,  being  uncapable  of  performing 
his  office  for  want  of  understanding  Latin,  the 
trouble  of  registring  the  orders  of  the  chapter  lay 
generally  upon  Dr.  Barwick  alone,  who  per- 
form'd  the  office  not  only  of  the  dean,  but  of  the 
register,  though  he  enjoy'd  but  a  mean  share  of 
health  during  that  whole  winter.  So  unwilling 
was  he  at  any  time  to  spare  himself,  where  it  was 
in  his  power  to  serve  the  Church ;  and  so  careful 
that  nothing  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
which  could  in  the  least  reflect  on  that  fidelity, 
wherewith  he  administered  his  great  charge  in  the 
Church.  And  indeed  that  cathedral  stood  in  the 
utmost  need  of  such  a  dean  and  chapter ;  for  be- 
sides the  common  sacrilege  of  the  English  en- 
thusiasts, whereby  all  the  churches,  especially  the 
cathedrals,  were  almost  ruined  ;  that  of  Durham 
had  moreover  frequently  felt  the  deadly  hands  of 
the  Scots,  and  suffer' d  more  severely  from  the 
conquered,  than  from  the  conquerors:  for  by 
Cromwell's  order,  the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  at 
Dunbar  fight,  were  confin'd  in  this  august  sanc- 
tuary, till,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  cold 
of  the  winter,  whereby  they  must  otherwise  have 
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perished,  they  had  been  forc'd  to  make  fires  of  all 
the  wood-work  therein,  which  they  were  able  to 
pull  down.  But  these  undertakings  were  too 
great  for  Dr.  Barwick  to  see  finished,  while  he 
enjoy'd  the  deanery  of  Durham :  for  before  the 
year  was  expir'd,  the  governors  of  the  church,  by 
his  Majesty's  command,  sent  for  him  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  take  possession  of  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  then  happen'd  to  be  vacant ;  as  a  person 
not  unfit  to  contribute  something  to  the  repara- 
tion of  the  immense  ruins  of  that  cathedral.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  one,  that  if  Dr.  Barwick 
had  regarded  his  own  private  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, he  would  not  have  accepted  this  new 
deanery,  where  there  was  neither  house  nor  furni- 
ture, but  what  was  either  hir'd  or  bought,  in  ex- 
change for  that  other,  where  neither  was  wanting. 
And  indeed  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  message 
he  wrote  expresly,  that  he  knew  very  well,  the 
dignity  whereto  he  was  going  to  be  promoted, 
was  both  of  less  value  than  that  he  must  re- 
linquish, and  of  greater  care  and  trouble;  and 
that  what  he  then  enjoy'd  was  so  agreeable  to 
him,  that  if  it  were  at  his  option,  he  would  not 
quit  it  for  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  Church, 
much  less  for  that  he  was  then  commanded  to 
accept ;  yet  that  he  received  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands with  the  utmost  veneration,  and  should 
willingly  comply  with  the  orders  of  his  superiors 
in  the  Church.  But  though  he  was  not  much 
addicted  to  his  own  private  gain ;  yet  was  he  not 
very  easily  torn  away  from  the  North,  which  was 
always  dear  to  him,  and  where  he  was  much  be- 
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loved  ;  nor  from  that  venerable  college  of  his 
brethren,  to  which  he  had  engag'd  himself  in  the 
strictest  ties  of  love  and  friendship.  In  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  he  left  with  reluctance  was 
Mr.  Richard  Wrench,  formerly  a  great  honour 
and  ornament  to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge, 
before  the  late  destruction  of  the  University,  with 
whom  from  his  younger  years  he  had  in  some 
measure  grown  old  in  the  same  studies  of  piety 
and  learning,  and  whom  he  had  always  from  his 
youth  esteem'd  as  an  own  brother;  there  was 
ever  such  a  resemblance  between  them  in  their 
manners.  The  concern  he  had  to  part  with  this 
worthy  person,  and  the  rest  of  his  reverend 
brethren  was  afterwards  not  a  little  abated  by 
that  friendship  and  brotherly  good  will  which 
he  most  religiously  cultivated  with  others  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  but  especially  with  that  most 
excellent  and  venerable  old  man,  Dr.  Thomas 
Turner,  as  zealous  an  assertor,  as  he,  of  the  pub- 
lick  good. 

But  after  Dr.  Barwick  had  notice,  that  he  was 
soon  to  leave  Durham,  he  put  a  stop  to  all  leasing 
of  farms  (even  some  where  the  fine  had  been  al- 
ready agreed  upon  between  the  chapter  and  the 
tenants)  that  the  revenue  of  the  deanery  might 
come  more  intire  to  his  successor,  who  was  soon 
to  take  possession  of  it ;  yet  he  would  not  suffer 
the  least  stop  to  be  put,  either  to  the  regular  cele- 
bration of  Divine  Service  at  the  appointed  hours 
three  times  a  day,  at  which  himself  was  always 
present ;  or  to  the  courteous  entertainment  at  his 
own  table  of  such  strangers  as  were  at  prayers ; 
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or  to  his  bountiful  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor ; 
or  to  the  hastening,  as  much  as  was  possible,  the 
publick  works  lately  begun ;  or  lastly,  to  the 
making  up  of  the  church  accounts  with  all  clear- 
ness, distinctness,  and  perspicuity;  that  he  who 
was  to  be  next  promoted  to  this  charge  and 
dignity,  might  find  nothing  in  them  either  per- 
plex'd,  uncertain,  or  confus'd,  nor  transmit  any 
thing  of  that  nature  to  future  ages.  Together 
with  the  deanery  of  Durham,  Dr.  Barwick 
voluntarily  resigned  the  rectory  of  Houghton, 
which  he  had  then  enjoy'd  a  year;  and  that 
though  by  the  laws  he  might  have  held  it  longer, 
and  was  by  some  press'd  so  to  do,  at  least  till  he 
should  have  discharg'd  himself  of  several  repairs 
in  the  church  buildings,  and  of  his  Majesty's  first 
fruits  which  were  not  small,  and  one  half  thereof, 
exceeding  fifty  five  pounds,  at  that  time  still  due : 
but  he  chose  rather  to  have  held  this  benefice  till 
then  to  his  own  loss,  than  to  expose  himself  and 
his  order  to  such  a  reproach,  as  that  he  sheer'd  his 
dearest  flock,  when  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
conveniently  to  feed  them. 

About  the  middle  of  October  1661,  Dr.  Bar- 
wick  undertook  this  new  and  difficult  charge, 
with  a  habit  of  body  broken  by  care  and  pains, 
but  with  a  mind  sufficiently  rais'd  :  his  first  care 
at  London  was,  what  it  had  been  also  at  Durham, 
to  restore  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  by  the 
sacred  musick  of  a  choir,  which  had  for  I  know 
not  what  reason  been  hitherto  omitted. 

But  while  Dr.  Barwick  was  employ'd  in  the 
discharge  of  this  province,  he  was  called  to  an- 
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other  and  a  more  sublime  degree  of  dignity,  to 
which  the  Order  of  Presbyters  in  our  Church  has 
none  equally  either  illustrious  or  difficult :  for  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  assembled  in  Convocation, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Presby- 
ters, or  (as  it  is  commonly  call'd)  prolocutor.  But 
the  favour  and  good  will  of  those  who  advanced 
him  to  that  dignity,  gave  him  far  more  pleasure, 
than  the  dignity  it  self;  when  he  found  plainly, 
that  some  whose  interest  it  was  very  much,  that 
the  practice  of  religion  should  be  zealously  pro- 
moted, were  not  yet  hearty  enough  in  their  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  decay'd  discipline  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  Convocation  had  thought  fit, 
they  might  have  consulted  the  reputation  of  the 
clergy  better,  either  by  reviving  those  old  laws, 
which  the  late  schism  had  rendered  obsolete,  or 
by  making  new  ones,  as  in  their  prudence  they 
should  have  seen  occasion.  But  who  they  were 
that  prevented  laying  hold  of  an  opportunity  of 
doing  the  Church  that  service,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
conjecture,  where  the  case  is  invidious,  and  per- 
haps not  sufficiently  known:  yet  this  is  most 
certain,  that  his  sacred  Majesty  granted  this 
venerable  assembly  liberty  under  the  broad  seal 
to  accomplish  this  work:  nor  is  it  less  certain, 
that  the  Convocation  divided  itself  into  diverse 
colleges  or  committees  for  carrying  it  on,  and  as- 
signed each  their  peculiar  share  therein.  Yet  to 
the  very  great  grief  of  all  good  men,  these  pre- 
parations came  all  to  nothing :  for  the  endeavours 
of  many,  though  very  hearty,  were  wholly  frus- 
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trated  by  one  or  two,  on  whom  this  matter  chiefly- 
depended.  But  this  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion was  matter  of  so  much  anguish  to  Dr.  Bar- 
wick's  pious  mind,  that  I  have  heard  him  give 
vent  to  his  grief  in  expressions  to  this  purpose ; 
that  neither  the  desperate  disease  he  formerly 
laboured  under,  nor  the  severity  of  his  confine- 
ment, nor  death  itself,  nor  the  torture  he  was 
often  threatned  with,  were  ever  so  grievous  to 
him :  for  who  that  was  not  absolutely  divested,  I 
will  not  say  of  all  religion,  but  of  common 
humanity,  could  with  an  even  mind  have  born 
to  see  exposed  to  sale  in  the  booksellers'  shops 
publicly  and  with  impunity,  principles  worthy  of 
the  direst  anathemas,  such  as  these  following, 
viz.  That  the  murther  of  the  King,  and  other 
atrocious  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  late  rebels, 
were  facts  done  by  persons  not  using  their  free 
will,  but  necessarily  complying  with  the  will  of 
God ;  and  that  God  himself  is  both  the  author 
and  persuader,  not  only  of  all  good,  but  of  all  evil ; 
nay  that  nothing  is  in  its  own  nature  either  good 
or  evil,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  forbid  or  per- 
mitted by  the  municipal  laws  of  every  govern- 
ment ?  Under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  these 
principles,  such  impiety  as  hardly  any  age  had 
heard  of,  disdaining  its  secret  recesses  and  ob- 
scurity, was  not  ashamed  to  put  out  its  dreadful 
head,  and  with  great  arrogance  stalk  publicly 
through  the  open  streets,  as  a  most  unlucky 
omen,  and  melancholy  presage  of  those  calamities 
which  soon  after  followed.  Such  at  that  time 
was  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  had 
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been  tossed  of  late  by  so  many  waves,  had  struck 
on  so  many  sands,  been  dashed  against  so  many 
rocks,  and  when  at  last  by  the  providence  of  God 
she  was  happily  driven  to  the  harbour,  and  even 
there  just  ready  to  perish,  was  imploring  help 
(alas  how  in  vain !)  from  her  own  sons,  who,  she 
made  no  doubt,  were  very  fit  to  govern  the  helm. 
For  this  was  but  too  evident,  that  there  were 
some  at  that  time,  who  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  did  not  answer  the  expectation  con- 
ceived of  them  under  its  oppression,  rather  chusing 
to  make  waste  of,  and  destroy  all  the  effects  of 
God's  immense  bounty,  than  reap  any  advantage 
for  the  times  to  come  from  a  success  of  affairs, 
that  far  surpassed  all  men's  hopes :  so  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  bear  prosperity  than  adversity. 

By  these  evils  chiefly  overcome  (as  many 
thought)  the  Lady  Savile,  that  illustrious  example 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  love  to  her  country, 
about  this  time  resigned  her  breath,  easily  yielding 
to  a  distemper  contracted  from  her  weariness  of 
an  age  so  wicked  and  so  ungrateful  to  God,  un- 
shaken as  she  had  stood  against  the  secret  con- 
spiracies and  open  force  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Crown.  When  she  found  her 
disease  increase  upon  her,  leaving  the  town,  she 
went  to  her  house  at  Wimpole  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  sent  for  Dr.  Barwick  to  her  from  London, 
desirous  to  make  use  of  his  pious  ministrations  in 
her  last  extremity,  whose  constancy  in  both  for- 
tunes she  had  often  experienced,  as  well  as  his 
counsel  in  doubtful,  and  his  fidelity  in  difficult 
affairs :  and,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Restora- 
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tion,  she  gave  up  her  great  and  innocent  soul  to 
God. 

Not  long  after  her  death,  Dr.  Barwick  also, 
from  a  diligence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  exerted  beyond  his  strength, 
labouring  by  any  means  to  remedy  the  evils  now 
mentioned,  relapsed  into  his  old  distemper,  which 
had  been  so  near  destroying  him  formerly.  About 
the  end  of  November,  1 662,  he  began  to  be  very 
ill,  and  was  some  months  confined  to  his  chamber ; 
only  that  at  Christmas  he  would  not  be  wanting 
to  his  cathedral,  though  his  distemper  had  given 
him  little  or  no  respit :  so  earnestly  desirous  was 
he  to  encourage  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  as- 
sembling themselves  together  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, to  join  in  their  most  sacred  vows,  and 
offer  them  up  to  God ;  with  his  own  hand,  though 
very  weak  and  infirm  with  his  distemper,  willingly 
reaching  forth  to  such  as  desired  them,  the  most 
holy  mysteries  of  our  Lord's  passion.  Nor  would 
he  have  thought  much,  if  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office  he  should  have  yielded  to  mortality,  to 
which  even  the  slothful  and  idle  must  be  at  last 
obliged  to  yield.  And  indeed  he  paid  but  too 
dear  for  this  zeal  for  religion,  of  which  he,  that 
had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  heaven,  had  yet 
little  occasion  to  repent :  for  by  too  much  agitation 
of  the  blood  in  officiating  at  the  altar,  there 
seemed  to  be  raised  a  mutual  conflict  between  its 
sulphureous  and  saline  particles ;  from  whence  he 
was  seiz'd  with  a  most  violent  cough,  and  a  very 
offensive  stench  of  breath,  altogether  like  that 
which  is  used  to  strike  the  nostrils  of  chymists, 
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when  they  are  preparing  what  they  call  sal  sul- 
phuris,  and  other  salino-sulphureous  medicaments. 
This  cough,  which  grievously  disturb'd  him  day 
and  night,  was  followed  with  an  excessive  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  his  breast,  in  such  quantities 
as  fill'd  whole  basins.  On  this  deplorable  case 
there  was  a  consultation  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  who  all  agreed,  that  that  immoderate 
ebullition  of  blood  was  to  be  asswaged  by  frequent 
bleeding,  and  proper  tempering  medicines.  But 
they  were  not  all  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  what 
benefit  might  be  expected  from  the  change  of  air. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  above  all  things,  he 
ought  to  be  removed,  even  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  from  the  air  of  the  city,  thicken'd  with 
salino-sulphureous  vapours  arising  from  the  soot 
and  smoak  of  the  coals :  others  were  afraid,  that 
the  parts  about  his  breast  would  receive  more 
damage  than  advantage  from  thinner  air,  till  it 
was  become  more  mild  and  gentle,  which  could 
not  be  expected  at  mid-winter.  Dr.  Barwick 
himself  was  more  inclin'd  to  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  not  only  because  they  were  persons  of  great 
age,  and  much  experience  in  physick ;  but  because 
he  himself  could  attend  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
on  which  his  thoughts  were  always  employed, 
more  conveniently  at  home  than  abroad.  For  it 
is  hardly  credible,  even  after  so  prodigious  an 
evacuation  of  blood,  how  cheerfully  and  inde- 
fatigably  he  still  laboured  in  his  daily  business: 
but  at  last,  after  many  remedies  applied  to  no  pur- 
pose, his  strength  continually  decaying  through 
an  immense  loss  of  blood,  he  removed  into  the 


country,  rather  forc'd  by  the  importunity  of  his 
distemper,  than  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends. 

There  was  no  place  he  desir'd  to  retire  to  more, 
than  Therfield  in  Hertfordshire  :  for  he  had  lately 
taken  that  rectory,  and  could  have  lodg'd  there 
in  his  own  parsonage-house,  situated  in  a  very  free 
and  pure  air.  But  his  strength  being  too  far  ex- 
hausted to  bear  so  long  a  journey,  and  almost 
daily  wanting  the  help  of  physicians,  which  could 
not  be  had  so  conveniently  at  that  great  distance 
from  the  town ;  he  chose  rather  to  go  to  Chis- 
wick,  only  five  miles  off;  where  he  was  enter- 
tained with  great  respect  and  civility  in  the  house 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Elborow,  a  very 
good  man,  formerly  his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  vicar  of  that  church.  And  here  those 
remedies,  which  had  before  been  made  use  of  to 
no  purpose  in  London,  did  not  fail  of  success, 
having  doubtless  no  little  help  from  the  change  of 
the  air,  and  his  rest  from  business,  as  formerly  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  But  in  the  return  of  the 
spring,  his  health  and  life  being  in  some  measure 
restored,  though  still  in  a  state  hazardous  enough, 
he  had  a  very  great  desire  to  return  to  his  cathe- 
dral, not  enough  to  his  satisfaction  taken  care  of 
in  his  absence ;  and  even  to  visit  the  church-lands 
committed  to  his  care :  but  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  his  distemper  (as  was  intimated  above) 
in  the  midst  of  that  progress,  he  was  forc'd  to  go 
back  to  his  retirement  and  repose  in  the  country. 
Yet  he  seem'd  not  to  be  so  weary  even  of  his 
deadly  malady  itself,  as  of  these  interruptions  and 


avocations  from  the  publick  business  that  lay  upon 
him :  for  as  often  as  he  had  recovered  never  so 
little  strength,  he  was  us'd  to  impair  and  destroy 
it,  by  returning  ever  and  anon  to  his  former 
labours :  nor  was  the  permission  of  the  governors 
of  the  Church  sufficient,  without  their  express 
command,  to  keep  him  at  Chiswick,  where  he 
was  always  best.  This  was  the  only  instance 
wherein  he  shew'd  the  least  reluctance  in  obeying 
their  commands;  in  all  others  perhaps  no  man 
was  ever  more  obedient  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  readier  to  comply  with  their  orders : 
Nor  indeed  was  there  any  thing  that  I  know  of, 
wherein  Dr.  Barwick  was  more  to  blame,  than 
that  the  repeated  admonition  of  his  friends  could 
not  prevail  with  him  to  take  due  care  of  his  health. 
There  was  nothing  indeed  so  grievous  to  him,  as 
what  he  interpreted  sleeping  away  his  life  in  sloth 
and  idleness ;  when  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good 
men  to  unite  their  forces  as  it  were  in  a  body, 
and  support  the  Church,  which  was  every  day  in 
more  danger  of  falling.  Nay,  said  he,  with  what 
face  can  I  live  so  plentifully  on  the  revenue  of 
that  Church,  to  which  I  cannot  lend  my  poor 
assistance?  And  yet  there  very  seldom  passed 
one  day,  wherein  he  did  not  (as  his  duty  requir'd) 
afford  his  helping  hand  to  his  most  sacred  mother, 
by  writing  letters  to  his  agents  at  London.  Be- 
sides all  this,  and  his  constant  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  stated  hours  of  private  devotion, 
which  he  observed  daily  (that  he  might  even  in 
his  country  retirement  do  the  Church  all  the  ser- 
vice he  could)  he  did  not  think  much  to  read  over, 


and  put  into  order  whole  loads  of  papers  and  old 
manuscripts,  most  written  in  ancient  characters, 
and  the  writing  half  worn  out  with  age,  which  in 
the  late  times  of  distraction  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  archives  of  the  Church,  and  thrown  together 
confusedly  in  a  great  heap :  and  he  so  carefully 
endorsed  all  these  papers,  which  had  been  omitted 
in  ages  before,  that  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  what 
the  subject  of  every  particular  was.  Nor  would 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  dragg'd  from  these  old 
musty  volumes  (though  the  stench  of  them  could 
not  but  be  very  offensive  and  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
fected lungs)  whether  it  was  that-  he  well  knew 
every  one  was  not  capable  of  doing  this  business, 
or  that  he  thought  it  concerned  him  above  all 
things,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  Church,  which  were  to  be  learnt  from  such 
writings  as  these.  He  did  not  bear  these  studies 
(it  seems)  without  great  inconvenience :  for  when 
he  went  out  to  see  his  old  friend  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Busby,  the  celebrated  master  of  Westminster 
School  (who  was  also  retir'd  to  Chiswick  for  some 
refreshment  in  his  toilsome  employment)  in  the 
midst  of  the  way  on  a  sudden  he  was  seiz'd  with 
an  immoderate  efflux  of  blood.  Now  it  happen'd 
at  that  time,  that  some  travellers  passed  by,  of 
that  sort,  it  seems,  who  bear  a  great  hatred  to  the 
clergy,  without  any  ground :  for  as  if  they  had 
been  delighted  with  this  sight ;  behold,  say  they, 
one  of  Baal's  priests,  drunk  with  red  wine,  and 
discharging  his  overloaded  stomach.  There  was 
certainly  no  man  living,  against  whom  they  could 
with  more  injustice  have  thrown  this  cursed  dart 
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of  a  poyson'd  tongue :  for  it  was  about  fifteen 
years  since  he  had  tasted  the  least  drop  of  wine, 
except  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  continually  tem- 
pering and  diluting  the  heat  of  his  blood  with  cold 
spring  water  only.  As  soon  as  the  good  Dean 
was  able  to  take  breath  after  this  fit  of  vomiting 
blood,  little  mov'd  with  so  unworthy  a  reproach, 
and  wishing  his  revilers  a  better  mind;  these 
calumnies,  said  he,  ought  to  be  refuted  only  by 
our  good  deeds :  for  it  was  no  new  or  unaccus- 
tom'd  thing  at  that  time,  after  the  barriers  of  the 
Church  were  broken  down,  that  the  best  men 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  the  worst,  even 
from  such  as  were  the  vilest  wretches  themselves ; 
if  there  be  any  punishment  in  being  barbarously 
revilM  with  villainous  invectives.  Thus  if  any  of 
the  clergy  worn  out  with  old  age  and  former 
calamities,  made  use  of  a  staff  to  support  his  aged 
weak  limbs,  as  he  walked  along  the  streets ;  he 
was  pointed  at  as  one,  that  through  drunkenness 
was  not  able  to  govern  his  steps.  If  he  look'd 
earnestly  round  about  with  his  dim  eyes,  to  find 
out  any  place  he  was  to  go  to  in  the  City ;  some 
insolent  scoffer  would  thus  reflect  upon  him: 
That  parson  has  devour'd  five  fat  livings,  and  see 
with  what  prying  eyes  he  is  seeking  after  a  sixth. 
Indeed  I  knew  this  severe  reflection  cast  upon  one, 
who  had  not  only  refus'd  a  benefice  deservedly 
offer'd  him,  but  had  voluntarily  resign'd  those  he 
had  accepted,  because  he  thought  his  ill  health 
rendered  him  uncapable  to  take  due  care  of  them. 
From  these  reproaches  of  ill  men  the  best  of  the 
clergy  could  not  be  safe,  neither  Mr.  Oley,  nor 
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Mr.  Thorndike,  nor  Mr.  Thirscross,  nor  any  of 
those  great  men,  who  with  incomparable  sanctity 
of  life  have  adorn'd  this  worst  age,  altogether 
worthy  of  a  better. 

But  that  I  may  now  finish  this  life  in  a  few 
words :  this  last  fit  of  vomiting  blood,  with  which 
Dr.  Barwick  was  seiz'd,  seem'd  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  all  the  rest ;  not  only  because  the 
evacuation  was  in  a  larger  quantity,  than  any  he 
had  had  before  at  Chiswick  ;  but  because  it  was 
preceded  with  no  stench  of  breath,  which  before 
was  a  most  certain  indication  of  the  blood's  being 
in  a  ferment :  whence  there  was  room  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  inclosures  of  the  vessels,  which 
convey  the  vital  juice  round  the  body,  were  thrown 
open,  not  by  an  ebullition  of  the  blood,  but  rather 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  nature.  But 
though  at  London  there  were  not  wanting  good 
men,  and  hearty  good  friends  of  the  Doctor's,  who 
willingly  supplied  his  office  both  of  dean  and  pro- 
locutor :  yet  he  would  long  before  that  have  re- 
sign'd  both  those  places  to  such  as  had  better 
health  to  discharge  them,  if  he  had  not  been 
hinder' d  more  by  the  commands  of  the  bishops, 
who  were  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  him  in  his 
illness,  than  by  the  persuasions  of  others :  for  he 
had  fix'd  his  eyes  on  the  parish  of  Therfield  alone, 
greatly  desiring  to  enjoy  only  that  retirement,  at 
liberty  from  all  publick  business.  For  this  reason 
he  would  not  let  out  any  part  of  that  parsonage 
to  farm,  but  kept  it  all  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
the  corn  laid  up  in  his  barns,  though  as  it  happen'd 
not  without  great  loss;  but  resolving  to  lead  a 


private  life  free  from  the  noise  of  the  publick,  he 
was  willing  the  product  of  his  living  should  be 
ready  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

But  though  his  house  at  Therfield  wanted  no 
preparations  either  of  necessary  provision,  or  of 
convenient  furniture  for  his  reception,  yet  he  was 
never  permitted  to  enjoy  it ;  but  soon  after  de- 
parted to  an  infinitely  more  pleasant  retirement 
from  those  labours  and  afflictions,  which  with  so 
much  courage  and  constancy  he  had  endur'd  for 
Christ's  most  holy  spouse :  not  refreshing  now 
and  then  (as  he  had  hitherto  done)  his  emaciated 
body  in  rural  gardens  and  bowers  alternatively 
flourishing  and  fading;  but  eternally  delighting 
and  satiating  his  soul  with  pure  and  unmix'd  par- 
ticipations of  an  abundantly  more  solid  joy  :  for 
being  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion  returned 
to  London,  but  little  recovered  from  his  late  fit, 
he  was  seiz'd,  not  with  his  usual  efflux  of  blood, 
but  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  which  so  de- 
cayed and  hourly  wasted  his  strength,  that  unable 
to  get  back  to  Chiswick,  in  three  days  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.  These  three  days  he  dedicated  to 
God  alone,  and  the  exercise  of  private  devotion ; 
and  to  assist  him  in  that  holy  office,  he  sent  for 
that  most  sincere  friend  and  most  learned  divine, 
the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  afterwards 
bishop  successively  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely, 
whom  he  had  always  enjoy'd  as  the  inseparable 
companion  and  partaker  of  what  he  had  both  done 
and  suffered  for  the  afflicted  Church  in  the  most 
difficult  times.  Having  received  the  sacred  viati- 
cum from  this  excellent  man,  he  put  off  his 
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mortal  body,  and  left  the  earth  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1664,  after  he  had  struggled  almost  two 
years  with  his  grievous  distemper.  Upon  inspec- 
tion all  his  entrails  appear'd  to  be  decayed,  par- 
ticularly his  liver  and  his  lungs,  and  yet  not  so 
much  vitiated,  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
longer,  if  the  mass  of  blood  had  not  by  continual 
evacuations  been  much  the  greatest  part  of  it  ex- 
hausted. Many  good  and  great  men  came  of 
their  own  accord  from  all  parts  to  celebrate  his 
funeral,  where  that  venerable  prelate  Dr.  Hench- 
man Bishop  of  London  was  pleased  to  read  the 
service  over  his  dear  departed  friend,  and  Dr. 
Gunning  preach'd  his  funeral  sermon.  His  epitaph 
was  composed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Howlet  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  a  person  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment much  beyond  his  age  (for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty)  and  who  himself  also  was  in  a  few  years 
ripe  for  heaven,  being  accomplished  in  every  kind 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

It  was  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  that  it  pleased 
God  of  his  great  goodness  to  release  this  excellent 
person  from  the  great  load  of  publick  cares  which 
lay  upon  him,  and  also  to  take  him  away  before- 
hand from  those  calamities  of  this  famous  City, 
which  to  that  time  were  unheard  of,  and  followed 
in  a  very  short  space  after.  For  what  more 
grievous  in  this  life  could  have  happened  to  him 
(who  though  of  a  spirit  never  broken  in  his  own 
misfortunes,  yet  was  the  soonest  moved  of  any 
man  living  with  those  of  others)  than  within  two 
years  after  to  have  seen  first  the  mighty  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  London  in  all  the  streets  on 
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every  side  seized  with  a  most  terrible  pestilence  ? 
Then  immediately  after,  with  what  weeping  eyes 
would  he  have  beheld  almost  all  the  buildings  of 
the  City,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  unconquerable  flames,  and  within 
three  days  reduced  to  ashes  ?  With  what  astonished 
ears  would  he  have  received  the  direful  crashings 
of  the  most  noble  fabricks  falling  down  to  the 
ground  on  every  side  ?  particularly  the  vast  pile  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  of  his  prayers,  and  occasioned  him  so 
much  solicitude.  Alas  !  after  so  immense  a  de- 
vastation, how  poor  a  consolation  must  it  have 
been  to  him,  either  that  the  roof  of  that  part  of 
the  choir,  under  which  he  was  accustomed  so 
readily  to  pour  out  his  eucharistick  vows,  had 
neither  its  rafters  burnt,  nor  its  lead  melted,  but 
remained  untouch'd,  though  the  flames  raged  all 
about  it ;  or  that  of  that  vast  fabrick,  he  might 
have  seen  one  little  oratory  (wherein  he  was  used 
every  day  more  than  once  humbly  on  his  bended 
knees  to  implore  God's  blessing  upon  himself  in 
private,  before  he  addressed  himself  to  the  publick 
service)  continue  safe  and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  ?  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons  of 
great  worth,  who  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
Barwick's  piety,  as  to  make  no  doubt  of  imagining, 
that  these  little  remains  of  that  vast  pile,  were, 
by  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  of  this 
fire  in  particular,  indulged  in  some  measure  to  his 
most  sacred  ashes,  and  rescued  unhurt  from  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  as  of  old  the  worshipers  of 
the  true  God  were  delivered  from  the  fiery  furnace 
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at  Babylon ;  by  these  instances  to  render  it  more 
evident,  with  how  much  greater  clemency  he 
would  have  acted  with  the  rest,  if  we  had  all 
worshiped  him  there  with  the  same  piety  and 
affection,  with  which  that  holy  and  most  zealously 
devout  man  did.  Alas  !  with  how  grievous  re- 
proaches would  he  and  the  religion  of  his  Church 
have  been  pursued  by  the  fanaticks,  far  less  candid 
interpreters  of  the  divine  judgments  (though  he 
was  used  daily,  in  that  very  place,  to  offer  up 
most  ardent  prayers  to  God  also  in  their  behalf) 
if  these  remains,  of  how  little  moment  soever, 
which  surviv'd  that  immense  ruin,  had  been 
either  the  only  parts  of  the  Church,  or  the  first, 
that  had  yielded  to  the  rage  of  the  flames  ?  It  is 
certain  this  race  of  men  conceived  no  little  envy, 
that  these  small  parts  of  the  Church,  after  that 
mighty  conflagration,  like  brands  without  any 
humane  help  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  had  beyond 
all  men's  expectation  continued  untouch'd :  yet  I 
heartily  pray,  and  firmly  hope  (now  that  Dr.  Bar- 
wick  is  succeeded  in  the  deanery  by  the  very 
Reverend  Dr.  William  Sancroft,  a  person  of  the 
greatest  prudence,  learning,  and  integrity)  that 
these  poor  remainders  were  preserved  by  the  pro- 
pitious Deity,  as  pledges  that  the  whole  shall  one 
day  rise  again  with  more  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence. 

"Amori  &  ^ternitati. 

"  Quisquis  es  viator,  oculum,  animum  hue  ad- 
verte,  lege,  luge.   Jacent  sub  hoc  marmore  tenues 
exuviae  non  tenuis  animae  Johannis  Barwick  S.  S. 
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Th.  D.,  quern  suum  natalibus  gloriatur  Ager 
Westmoriensis,  studiis  Academia  Cantabrigiensis, 
admissum  socium  in  S.  Johannis  Collegium,  in- 
deque,  quod  magis  honori  est,  pulsum  a  Rebellibus. 
Qui  nee  perduellium  rabiem,  nee  haemoptysin, 
quamvis  aeque  cruentam,  et  certius  heu  !  tandem 
percussuram,  quicquam  moratus,  pro  Rege  &  Ec- 
clesia  summ&  ardua  molitus,  diro  carcere  perquam 
inhumana  passus,  (Inconcussi  semper  virtute)  re- 
natum  denuo  vidit  &  Diadema  &  Insulam,  etiam 
sua  non  parum  obstetricante  manu.  Qui  deinde 
functus  Decanatu  Dunelmensi  paucis  mensibus, 
Paulino  vero  triennio,  parum  diu  utroque,  sed 
fideliter;  tandem  (post  ccelibatum  cum  primis 
caste  cum  primis  sancte  cultum)  labe  pulmonum, 
&  curis  publicis  confectus,  heic  requiescit  in 
Domino,  atque  inter  sacras  ^dis  Paulinae  ruinas 
reponit  suas,  (utrasque  resurrecturas  securus.) 
Anno  ^Etatis  LIII.  Salutis  MDCLXIV.  Caetera 
scire  si  velis,  discede,  &  disce  ex  illustri  primaevae 
pietatis  exemplo,  etiam  sequiore  hoc  seculo,  quid 
sit  esse  veri  nominis  Christianum." 
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NOTES. 

PAGE  2,  1.  6.  "  Rushworth's  Collections."  The  translator  was 
unable  to  find  this  quotation,  but  found  mention  of  a  John  de 
Barwick,  temp.  Ed.  I.  See  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  3. 

Page  3,  1.  26.  "Sedberg  School,"  founded  by  Roger  Lupton, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Page  6,  1.  25.  "  Dr.  Gwin."  The  translator  has  a  long  note 
upon  the  chronology  of  this  account,  for  Gwin  died  in  June, 
1633,  before  Barwick  took  his  B.A.  degree,  1634-35.  See  the 
edition  of  1724,  p.  n. 

Page  9, 1.  32.  "Venerable  old  man,"  i.e.  Dr.  Ralph  Brown- 
rigg,  Master  of  Katherine  Hall,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

1.  33.  "  Pupil  of  Mr.  Barwick's,"  i.e.  Anthony  Walker.  See 
the  note  upon  this  incident  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  17. 

Page  12,  1.  6.  "What  little  money  and  what  plate,"  see  the 
note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  23. 

Page  13,  1.  15.  "Too  justly  complained,"  evidently  in  a 
letter  to  the  University  of  29  June,  1642,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  extant. 

Page  14,  1.  10.  "Associated  Counties,"  i.e.  Essex,  Hertford, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and  (later)  Lincoln. 

Page  15,  1.  12.  "Vice-Chancellor,"  i.e.  Richard  Holds- 
worth,  D.D. 

1.  22.  "Venerable  professors,"  i.e.  S.  Collins,  S.  Ward,  etc. 
See  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  31. 

1.  26.  "About  two  hundred  more"  ;  the  translator  mentions 
three,  W.  Beale,  E.  Martin,  and  R.  Sterne,  who  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  and  also  "  in  the  noisome  hold  of  a  ship."  See 
note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  32. 

Page  1 6,  1.  ii.  "Richard  Royston."  For  an  account  of  this 
famous  bookseller  see  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

1.  23.  "Certain  Disquisitions,"  see  the  note  about  the  date  of 
publication,  etc.,  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  34. 

1.  33.  "William  Lacy,"  etc.,  see  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
1724,  p.  36. 

Page  1 8,  1.  26.  "Paper  of  very  weighty  reasons,"  printed  in 
1647  under  the  title  "Reasons  of  the  present  Judgment  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,"  etc. 

Page  22,  1.  31.     "Noble  seat,"  i.e.  Chirk  Castle. 
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Page  27,  1.  21.  "  Certain  person,"  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Dr.  Wallis.  See  the  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  61. 

Page  28,  1.  25.  "  Lady  D'Aubigney,"  see  the  note  on  this  in- 
cident in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  63. 

Page  32,  1.  9.  "  Holdenby,"  in  Northamptonshire,  built  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton. 

Page  35, 1.  i.  "Fifteen  hundred  horse,"  probably  a  mistake 
for  five  hundred. 

Page  40,  1.  25.  "Mr.  Titus  and  Mr.  Firebrace,"  see  the  note 
upon  this  attempt  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  87. 

Page  49,  1.  18.  "Certain  doctor  of  physick,"  probably  Dr. 
Robert  Wittie.  See  the  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  107. 

Page  57,  1.  8.  "John  Otway,"  see  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
1724,?.  119. 

Page  67,  1.  26.     "King"  is  an  error,  and  should  be  deleted. 

Page  73, 1.  31.  "Lord  Ogilby,  Lord  Spiney,  David  Lesley," 
see  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  144  seq. 

Page  75, 1.  8.  "Bishop  in  Scotland,"  i.e.  John  Lesley,  Bishop 
of  Ross. 

Page  80,  1.  9.     "At"  is  a  misprint,  read  "by." 

Page  87,  1.  29.  "  Circumcellians,"  a  sect  of  the  Donatists  in 
Africa  in  the  fourth  century,  so  called  because  they  wandered 
from  town  to  town.  They  violently  attacked  the  Catholics,  and 
in  their  zeal  for  martyrdom  committed  the  most  frenzied  acts. 

Page  88,  1.  30.     "In  his  house,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Page  89,  1.  6.  "A  Treatise,"  etc.,  by  N.  N.,  i.e.  Peter  Talbot, 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1.  24.     "In  a  tavern,"  i.e.  the  "Nag's  Head,"  Cheapside. 

1.  30.  "  Long  since  exploded,"  t.e.  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  1613. 

Page  91,  1.  17.  "End  this  dispute,"  i.e.  by  the  publication  of 
his  treatise  entitled  "  The  Consecration  and  Succession  of  Pro- 
testant Bishops  justified." 

Page  92,  1.  2.  "John  Hewit,"  minister  of  St.  Gregory's 
Church,  near  St.  Paul's,  London,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
together  with  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  8  June,  1658. 

Page  93,  1.  8.  "  Letters  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  etc.  These 
were  subsequently  deposited  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  23.  "Turn  into  Latin,"  i.e.  to  appear  in  the  biography 
which  he  was  then  writing  in  that  language. 

Page  97, 1.  13.  "Sir  Wynn,"  i.e.  Sir  Richard  Wynn  ; 

"Sir Grosvenour,"  this  should  be  Roger  Grosvenor,  Esquire. 

Page  98,  1.  17.  "Perfidious  wretch,"  i.e.  Sir  Richard  Willis j 
cf.  p.  no,  1.  26;  p.  in,  1.  21. 
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Page  101, 1.  30.  "A  general  rising,"  see  John  Price's  "Mys- 
tery and  Method  of  his  Majesty's  Happy  Restoration,"  1680 
p.  4. 

Page  107,  1.  17.  "One  or  two  of  the  rest,"  i.e.  R.  Brownrigg, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  R.  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1.  31.     "Richard  Allestrey,"  see  note  in  the  edition  of  1724, 

p.  201. 

Page  no,  1.  26.  "Certain  person,"  i.e.  Sir  Richard  Willis; 
tf.  p.  98,  1.  17. 

Page  in,  1.  21.     "  One  ill  man,"  /.*.  Sir  Richard  Willis. 

Page  115, 1.  22.  "Only  ten  bishops,"  i.e.  Juxon  of  London, 
Duppa  of  Salisbury,  Skinner  of  Oxford,  Brownrigg  of  Exeter, 
Wrenn  of  Ely,  Warner  of  Rochester,  Roberts  of  Bangor,  Pierce 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  King  of  Chichester,  and  Frewen  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry. 

Page  123,  1.  I.  "Two  friends,"  i.e.  Col.  Clobery  and  Mr. 
Otway. 

Page  124,  1.  32.  "Sir  Henry  Cholmley,"  see  the  note  on  his 
change  of  sides  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  231. 

Page  130,  1.  27.  "Dr.  Hammond,"  i.e.  Dr.  Henry  Ham- 
mond. See  the  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  239. 

Page  131, 1. 1.  "Bishop  of  Worcester,"  i.e.  Dr.  John  Prideaux, 
Rector  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire. 

Page  133, 1.  i.     "  Cruel  tyrant,"  /.*.  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax. 

Page  145,  1.  24.     "Your  friend,"  i.e.  Mr.  Otway. 

1.  31.  "Your  two  friends,"  i.e.  Col.  Clobery  and  Col.  Red- 
man. 

Page  152, 1.  2.  "Colonel  Clobery,"  see  the  note  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1724,  p.  275. 

Page  1 53, 1.  5.  "  Hopeful  young  man,"  i.e.  Jonathan  Tuckney, 
son  of  the  Master  of  the  College. 

1.  20.  "  Dr.  Sheldon,"  etc.,  see  the  notes  in  the  edition  of 
1724,  p.  279  tej. 

Page  157,  1.  4.  "Benjamin  Gilpin"  should  be  Bernard  Gil- 
pin  ;  see  the  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  291. 

Page  167, 1.  19.  "  Thomas  Turner,"  see  the  note  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1724,  p.  307. 

1.  27.  "More  intire  to  his  successor."  Chapter  lands  were 
usually  let  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  but  in  Durham  they 
were  let  at  a  rack  rent,  without  fine,  and  at  as  high  a  yearly  rental 
as  could  be  obtained. 

Page  169,  1.  7.  "Prolocutor";  he  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  nine  assistants  to  the  twelve  bishops  comis- 
sioned  for  the  Savoy  Conference. 
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Page  174,  1.  5.  "Therfield."  Dean  Barwick  presented  a 
communion  flagon  to  the  church  of  Therfield  j  the  inscriptions 
on  it  are  given  in  a  note  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  332. 

1.  15.  "Thomas  Elborow,"  made  Vicar  of  Chiswick  26  Sep- 
tember, 1662,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  most  probably  by  his  tutor's  interest.  See  note  in  the 
edition  of  1724,  p.  333. 

Page  176, 1.  i.  "Papers  and  old  manuscripts."  These  were 
preserved  by  John  Reading,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  lands  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  and  delivered  by  him 
to  Dean  Barwick.  See  Dugdale's  "  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral," 2nd  edition,  p.  27. 

Page  178,1.  i.  "Mr.  Thorndike,  Mr.  Thirscross,"  see  the 
notes  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  339. 

Page  180,  1.  11.  "Dr.  Henchman,  Dr.  Gunning,  Samuel 
Howlet,"  see  the  notes  in  the  edition  of  1724,  p.  343. 

Page  182, 1.  25.  "  Dr.  William  Sancroft,"  see  the  note  in  the 
edition  of  1724,  p.  355,  and  also  the  article  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography." 
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ALBEMARLE,  Duke  of,  see 
Monk. 

Allestrey,  Richard :  sometimes 
sent  to  Brussels  by  Mr.  Bar- 
wick,  107  ;  his  concern  for 
the  Episcopal  Succession, 
129  ;  mentioned  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  130,  134;  is  be- 
trayed and  imprisoned,  1365 
the  commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Bar- 
wick,  153. 

Andrews,  Col.  Eusebius,  77. 

Army  well  affected  to  the 
King,  36-38. 

Axtel,  Col.,  119. 

Baldero,  Edmund,  17. 

Barksted,  John,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  79. 

Barrow,  one  of  the  keepers  of 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  40. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  1 6. 

Jane,  see  Barwick, 

Jane. 

Barwick,  Edward,  youngest 
brother  of  the  Dean,  35  as- 
sists him  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  II.,  54,  5  5 ; 
betrayed  by  Bostock,  56; 
threatened  with  death,  58; 
is  released  from  prison  and 
dies,  59. 

Barwick,  George,  father  of  the 
Dean,  i. 

Barwick,  Jane,  mother  of  the 
Dean,  i. 


Barwick,  John,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's:  birth  and  parentage, 
i;  school  life,  3,  4;  sent  to 
Cambridge,  1631,  5;  repre- 
sents his  college  before  the 
Privy  Council,  6;  chosen 
Fellow  of  his  college,  7;  his 
churchmanship,  8;  manages 
the  aid  for  the  King,  12; 
prints  "Querela  Cantabrigi- 
ensis"  and  "  Certain  Disqui- 
sitions," 1 6 ;  proceeds  to  Lon- 
don and  corresponds  secretly 
with  the  King,  20;  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  215 
secrecy  as  the  King's  agent, 
295  visits  the  King  in  the 
Parliamentary  Camp,  35 ; 
dons  a  lay  habit,  37  ;  ac- 
quaintance with  T.  Holder, 
42;  attempts  to  restore  the 
King  through  the  Parlia- 
ment, 47  ;  assists  Holder, 
Lacy,  and  others,  49 ;  falls  ill, 
but  continues  his  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  II.,  54; 
betrayed  by  Bostock,  56 ; 
threatened  with  torture,  575 
condemned  for  high  treason 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Gate 
House,  58;  transferred  to 
the  Tower,  60;  help  sent 
him  by  Charles  II.,  63;  his 
friends  interview  Bradshaw 
on  his  behalf,  66;  his  con- 
stancy to  the  Royal  Cause, 
68,69;  his  disinterestedness, 


72;  allowance  made  to  him 
by  the  Commonwealth,  76; 
negotiations  in  the  King's 
affairs,  84 ;  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  23rd 
Feb.,  1655,  85;  attends  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  at  his 
death-bed  and  writes  his 
epitaph,  114;  is  offered  the 
bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
133;  sent  by  the  bishops  to 
interview  the  King  at  Breda, 
149;  gives  up  his  college 
Fellowship  and  takes  his  de- 
gree of  D.D.,  153;  returns 
to  London,  155;  offered  the 
see  of  Carlisle,  accepts  dean- 
ery of  Durham,  163;  made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  166;  re- 
stores the  musical  service, 
1 68;  is  chosen  prolocutor, 
169;  is  summoned  to  the 
death-bed  of  Lady  Savile, 
171;  falls  ill,  but  insists  on 
officiating  at  Christmas,  172; 
retires  to  Chiswick,  174; 
dies  in  London,  179;  his  epi- 
taph, 182. 

Barwick,  Nicholas,  grandfather 
of  the  Dean,  i. 

Barwick,  Nicholas,  eldest 
brother  of  the  Dean,  2. 

Barwick,  Peter,  brother  of  the 
Dean,  3. 

Barwick,  William,  brother  of 
the  Dean,  2. 

Beale,  William,  17,  185. 

Bellingeham,  James,  55. 

Berwick,  Thomas  de,  i. 

Booth,  George,  Lord  de  la 
Mer,  1 08. 

Bostock,  an  official  of  the  Post 
Office,  betrays  John  and  Ed- 
ward Barwick,  56. 


Brad shaw,  John:  signs  the  war- 
rant for  committal  of  J.  and 
E.  Barwick,  58;  is  approach- 
ed on  behalf  of  J.  Barwick, 
66,  82. 

Bramhall,  John,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  91. 

Brown,  Sir  Richard,  36,  47, 
140. 

Browne,  Robert,  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  73,  75. 

Brownrigg,  Ralph,  Bishop  of 
Exeter :  the  "  venerable  old 
man,"  9;  his  lukewarmness 
about  the  Episcopal  Suc- 
cession, 115;  his  death,  1 29. 

Busby,  Dr.  Richard,  176. 

Cambridge  University :  sends 
aid  to  the  King,  12;  Crom- 
well quarters  soldiers  there, 
14;  ejectment  of  members, 
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Challoner,  Mr.,  28. 

Charles  I.  :  obtains  supplies 
from  Cambridge,  1 2 ;  at  Ox- 
ford, 26;  at  Holdenby,  32; 
at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  35;  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  39;  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  53. 

Charles  II. :  orders  £200  to 
be  employed  for  the  relief 
of  John  Barwick,  63;  letter 
to  Barwick,  3oth  December, 
1658,  93;  declaration  to  the 
City  of  London,  125;  letter 
to  Gen.  Monk,  circa  1656, 
148. 

Cholmley,  Sir  Henry,  124. 

Circumcellians,  a  sect  of  Dona- 
tists,  87. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  see  Hyde. 

Clarges,  Thomas,  104. 
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Clobery,  Col.  John:  in  Crom- 
well's service  in  Scotland, 
83;  approached  by  Barwick 
and  Otway,  99;  his  influence 
with  Monk,  104,  118;  is 
sent  by  Monk  to  London, 
119;  is  active  on  the  King's 
behalf,  122,  etc. ;  is  sent  by 
Monk  to  turn  out  the  Par- 
liament, 138,  145;  is  in- 
cluded in  Barwick's  petition 
to  the  King  at  Breda,  152. 

Collins,  S.,  185. 

Cook,  John,  162. 

Cresset,  Francis :  his  fidelity 
to  the  King,  23,  29;  com- 
munications between  the 
King  and  the  royal  family 
pass  through  his  hands,  33; 
is  concerned  in  the  plan  for 
the  King's  escape  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  40;  communi- 
cations to  the  King  pass 
through  Cresset's  hands,  41, 
43;  is  recommended  to  the 
King  on  his  Restoration, 

157- 

Cromwell,  Henry,  99. 

Oliver:  tries  to  in- 
tercept the  money  and  plate 
from  Cambridge,  12;  his 
duplicity  towards  the  Par- 
liament, 34;  rouses  the 
jealousies  and  apprehensions 
of  his  own  party,  78;  be- 
comes Protector,  8i;  frus- 
trates the  designs  of  Col. 
Venables,  98;  gives  Gen. 
Monk  a  command  in  the 
Irish  service,  147. 

Cromwell,  Richard  :  becomes 
Protector,  95. 

D'Aubigney,  Lady,  28. 


De  La  Haye,  Jaques,  94. 

Derby,  Charles,  Earl  of :  joins 
the  plot  to  restore  the  King, 
1659,  no;  is  captured  and 
escapes,  116;  awaits  the 
King's  orders,  124;  offers 
Barwick  the  bishopric  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  133. 

Derby,  Countess  of:  asks  Bar- 
wick to  resign  the  bishopric 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  163. 

Derby  House  Junto,  43. 

Dolben,  Dr.:  friendship  with 
Barwick,  153;  is  sent  with 
Barwick  to  visit  the  regicides, 
159-161. 

Derry,  Bishop  of,  see  Bramhall. 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  see  Morton. 

Elborow,  Thomas,  174. 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  see  Wrenn. 
Ersfield,  Sir  Thomas,  8 1. 

Lady,  88. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  see  Brown- 
"gg- 

Fair  Ridge,  Lancashire,  i. 

Fell,  Dr.,  153. 

Firebrace,  Sir  Henry,  40. 

Fothergil,  Thomas  :  Barwick's 
college  tutor,  5 ;  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  York,  155. 

Gilpin,  Benjamin  (or  rather 
Bernard),  157. 

Grenville,  John,  Earl  of  Bath: 
sent  by  the  King  to  General 
Monk,  102 ;  has  a  con- 
ference with  Monk,  143, 
144. 

Grosvenor,  Roger,  97. 

Gunning,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Ely: 
writes  part  of  the  "  Certain 
Disquisitions,"  17;  ministers 


to  Barwick  on  his  death-bed, 
179. 
Gwin,  Dr.,  6,  185. 

Hamilton,  James,  Duke  of: 
prepares  to  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  England,  41. 

Hammond,  Dr.:  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
130;  friendship  with  Bar- 
wick,  153. 

Hartop,  Mr.,  94. 

Henchman,  Bishop  of  London, 
1 80. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  97. 

Hewit,  John,  92. 

Mrs.,  152. 

Holder,  Thomas:  his  letter  to 
P.  Barwick,  41. 

Holdsworth,  Richard,  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge, 

15- 

Howlet,  Samuel,  180. 

Hulet,  1 60 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don:  letters  to  Barwick,  26th 
Sept.,  1659,  113;  1 2th  Jan., 
1660,  122;  20th  Feb.,  1660, 
1335  8th  Mar.,  1660,  140; 
1 6th  April,  1660,  145. 

Joyce,  Cornet,  34. 

Keeble,  Richard,  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  77. 
Knight,  Ralph,  104. 

Lacy,  William:  writes  part  of 

the  "  Certain  Disquisitions" ; 

relieved  when  in  prison  by 

Barwick,  49. 
Lambert,  General,  117. 
Langdale,     Sir     Marmaduke: 

joins  the  forces  of  the  Duke 


of   Hamilton,  41  ;    escapes 

from  prison,  50. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  n. 
Lesley,  Mrs.  David,  73. 
Leybourne,  William,  i. 
Lidcot,  Col.  Leonard,  138. 
Lupton,  Roger,  185. 
Lushington,  Dr.,  150. 

Martin,  Edward,  17,  185. 

Mason,  Francis,  89,  91. 

Middleton,  Sir  Thomas:  colo- 
nel under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
22  ;  joins  Barwick  and  be- 
comes a  Royalist,  47;  meets 
Barwick  at  Chirk  Castle,  88  j 
the  King's  regard  for  him, 
96;  joins  the  plot  in  favour 
of  Charles  II.,  June,  1659, 
97  j  takes  part  in  the  abor- 
tive rising  of  August,  1659, 
no;  his  escape  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Royalists,  116; 
his  castle  is  pulled  down, 
117;  appointed  commander 
of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
Wales,  125;  opposes  the 
rebel  faction  in  Parliament, 
140;  his  name  submitted  by 
Barwick  to  the  King  for 
honour  and  reward,  151. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry  :  cruelly 
attacks  J.  Barwick,  59. 

Milton,  John,  160. 

Mitton,  Col.,  22. 

Monk,  Christopher,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  147. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle :  Charles  II.'s  letter 
to  him,  100 ;  proposals  to 
him  to  come  over  to  the 
King's  side,  117;  his  silence 
and  caution,  120,  etc.,  140, 
etc. 
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Monk,  Nicholas  :  employed  as 
intermediary  with  his  bro- 
ther, General  Monk,  102- 
104,  143. 

Morton,  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Durham :  takes  Barwick  into 
his  house  in  London,  20 ; 
takes  Mr.  Cresset  into  his 
service,  23  ;  obliged  to  re- 
duce his  establishment,  56; 
sells  his  library,  81;  accused 
of  asserting  the  story  of  the 
tavern,  89;  his  death,  113. 

Nelson,  Gilbert,  schoolmaster, 
3- 

Ogilby,  Lord,  73, 

Oley,  Barnaby :  conveys  the 
money  and  plate  sent  to 
Charles  I.  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge, ,  1 2  ;  aids  in 
the  escape  of  Sir  M.  Lang- 
dale,  51. 

Otway,  John:  assists  Barwick 
in  preparing  a  burial-place, 
57;  exerts  himself  to  visit 
Barwick  in  prison,  65-68; 
his  friendship  with  Barwick, 
83  ;  his  exertions  for  the 
King,  98,  99 ;  visits  Col. 
Clobery  in  Edinburgh,  103; 
his  negotiations  withClobery 
and  Redman,  118,  119;  his 
petition  is  presented  to  the 
King  by  Barwick,  151. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of,  see  Skinner. 

Palden,  Grig.,  113. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of :  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  King,  23- 
25;  places  Cresset  near  the 
King's  person,  30,  31. 

Peters,  Hugh,  160. 


Polwheel,  Major,  43. 
Pope,  Col.  Roger,  22. 

Quarles,  William,  17 
"Querela  Cantabrigiensis,"  16. 

Rainsborough,  Lieut.-Gen. : 
killed  at  Doncaster,  51. 

Reading,  John,  188. 

"  Reasons  of  the  present  Judg- 
ment," etc.,  185. 

Redman,  Col.  Daniel :  com- 
mander for  Cromwell  in 
Ireland,  83  ;  is  influenced 
in  favour  of  the  King,  98, 
99  ;  procures  the  revolt  of 
three  troops  in  the  Irish 
Army,  119;  awaits  the  King's 
orders  through  Barwick,  124; 
sent  by  Monk  with  Clobery 
to  turn  out  the  Parliament, 
138. 

Rigby,  Alexander :  offers  to 
sell  certain  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors for  slaves,  18. 

Rombnld,  William:  promotes 
the  King's  interest  in  Lon- 
don, 125;  his  letters  inter- 
cepted at  Dunkirk,  136. 

Royston,  Richard:  prints  the 
"  Querela  Cantabrigiensis," 
16;  hires  women  to  disperse 
Royalist  books,  27;  becomes 
surety  for  Barwick,  79. 

Rutter,  Samuel,  163. 

Sancroft,  William,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury :  succeeds  Bar- 
wick as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
182. 

Savile,  Lady:  her  correspond- 
ence with  Holder  for  the 
King's  service,  42-44;  con- 
trives the  death  of  Rains- 
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borough  and  the  escape  of 
Sir  M.  Langdale,  51;  is  be- 
sieged in  Sheffield  Castle,  52; 
raises  £  i ooo  for  Charles  II., 
63  5  influences  Col.  Ven- 
ables,  84,  97  ;  her  death, 
171. 

Sedberg  School,  3. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  94. 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury:  his  friend- 
ship with  Barwick,  153. 

Skinner,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford :  is  lukewarm  in  regard 
to  the  Episcopal  Succession, 
112,  115;  opposes  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Hammond, 
130. 

Spiney,  Lord,  73. 

Sterne,  Richard,  17,  185. 

Straffbrd,  Earl  of,  see  Went- 
worth. 

Therfield,  Herts,  174. 

Thompkins,  Mr.,  28. 

Thorndike,  Herbert,  178. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  93. 

Titus,  Captain,  40. 

"  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  the 

Catholick  Faith,"  etc.,  89, 

186. 

Tuckney,  Jonathan,  153,  186. 
Turner,  Thomas,  167. 

Van  Delft,  James  :  assumed 
name  of  John  Barwick, 

56- 

Venables,  Col.  Robert:  influ- 
enced by  Lady  Savile  in  the 
King's  interest,  84,  97;  his 
services  secured  through  Bar- 
wick, i oo;  is  ready  to  sur- 
prise Chester,  August,  1659, 


no;  escapes  suspicion  on 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  King,  n  6 ;  is  given 
the  government  of  Chester 
Castle  by  Monk,  143  ;  is 
recommended  to  the  King 
by  Barwick,  152. 
• 

Walker,  Anthony,  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick:  is 
drawn  to  the  Puritan  fac- 
tion, 10,  17;  offers  no  pro- 
test against  the  defection  of 
the  fleet,  46. 

Wallis,  Dr.,  186. 

Ward,  Seth,  17,  185. 

Wederborn,  Sir  John,  physi- 
cian to  John  Barwick,  55. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Straffbrd,  n. 

West,  Francis,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  :  takes  Barwick 
into  his  custody,  60,  61  ^ 
connives  at  civilities  shown 
to  Barwick,  75;  aids  in  re- 
leasing Barwick,  79. 

Wetherslack,  Westmoreland, 
i. 

Wharton,  Thomas:  surety  for 
Barwick,  79. 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  186,  187. 

Willis,  Thomas,  153. 

Wrenn,  Matthew,  Bishop  of 
Ely:  vouches  for  the  fidelity 
of  Monk,  147. 

Wrench,  Richard,  167. 

Wynn,  Sir  Richard,  97. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry:  his  ser- 
vices for  the  King,  113, 124. 

Zanchy,  colonel  of  the  Irish 
Army,  119. 
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